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Arr. 1. An Hiftorical and Moral View of the Origin and Progrefs cad 
French Revolution; and the Efe it has produced in Europe. By Mary 
Wollfionecraft. Volume the firft. 8vo. 538 pages. Price 7%. in 
boards, Johnfon. 1794. 

In contemplating the french revolution, it is not eafy to dilate the 
mind to a full conception of the magnitude of the event. ; Narrow in- 
tellects, incapable of embracing the whole extent of the fubje¢t, are 
loft amidft a confufed mafs of fa¢ts rifing in fucceffion with unexam- 
pled rapidity. Feeble minds, born away by the inflin¢tive impreffion 
of the moment, are overpowered with horrour at the barbarities which 
have blackened the fcene; and while they ought to think deeply, can 
only figh and lament. The felfith, and the bigotted,—two pretty nu- 
merous clafles,—can only fix their eyes upon thofe points of the as 
fcene, which excite alarm for the fafety of the ancient, fplendid, an 
lucrative fyftems of fuperftition and tyranny. 

It is not from fuch fpeétators, that the world is to expect that com- 
prehenfive furvey of the recent events of France, which can alone lead 
toa juft cftimate of the prefent interefts of neighbouring nations, or to 
a judicious accommodation of their public meafutes to the circum- 
flances of the times. Such enlarged views and wife conclufions can 
only be the refult of a diligent and accurate examination of facts, car- 
ried on under the direétion of a found judgment, well exercifed in the 
Operation of tracing back effects to their caufes, an enlightened under- 
Randing, amply fupplied with corre¢t ideas on the principles of policy 
and morals, and a liberal fpirit, unconfined by national prejudices, and 
warmed by the fleady flame of univerfal philanthropy. 

Furnithed with thefe qualifications for the undertaking, in a degree 
Which in a woman may appear to male vanity highly aftonifhing, Mrs. 
Wollftonecraft has begun an © Hiftorical and moral view of the French 
Revolution,’ which, from the prefent fpecimen of the work, will, we 
have no doubt, attraét the admiration of the critic, and command the 
kefious attention of the moralift and ftatefman. As a produttion of 
genius, it hasan energy of diétion, and a richnefs of imagery, which, 
ina work on a lefs important fubject, might be emtitled to the firlt 
Pratie. But it’s chief excellence, which will, doubtlefs, recommend it 
to the diligent perufal of a3] who intereft themfelves in public tranfac- 
tons, is, that it difcuffes the fubject with a degree of impartiality 
{carcely at prefent to be expected, and with a folidity and depth of 
thouglit, which, notwithftanding the odium that has of late fallen 
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upon philofophy, we will venture to call truly philofophical, ana 
which will not fail to render the work highly ufeful in promoting the 
moft important interefts of human fociety. 

Not to detain our readers longer with preliminary remarks, we pro 
ceed to inform them, that this work opens with introductory obfervg. 
tions on the progrefs of fociety, and the neceflity of political difcufliog 
to correct the errours of former times: on the caufes which in Franeg 
have lately coneurred to awaken an attention to the philofophy of oe 
vernment, and to difpofe the minds of frenchmen for throwing off the 
yoke of defpotifm. ‘ The civilization of the world,’ our author mr. 
marks, * has hitherto confifted rather in cultivating the tafte, than ip 
exercifing the underftanding. While the arts flourifhed, the facred 
rights of humanity were trampled upon with a ferocious affectation of 
patriotifm. In modern times, political queftions have been difcuffed 
with energy by many englifh writers; but it was referved for the pre- 
fent time to diffufe this kind of knowledge through the body of the 
people, and to fimplify the principles of focial union, fo as to render 
them eafy to be comprehended by every fane and thinking being. The 
patriotifm of the ancients was a narrow, felfifh principle.’ 

p. 16. ‘It is time,’ proceeds theauthor, ‘ that a more enlightened moral 
love of mankind fhould fupplant, or rather fupport, phyfical affections. 
It is time, that the youth approaching manhood fhould be led by prin- 
ciples, and not hurried along by fenfations—and then we may expett, 
that the heroes of the prefent generation, ftill having their monfters to 
cope with, will labour to eftablifh fuch rational laws throughout the 
world, that men will not reft in the dead letter, or become artificial 
beings as they become civilized. 

« We muft get entirely clear of all the notions drawn from the wild 
traditions of original fin: the eating of the apple, the theft of Prome- 
theus, the opening of Pandora’s box, and the other fables, too tedious 
to enumerate, on which pricits have erected their tremendous fractures 
of impoficion, to perfuade us that we are naturally inclined to evil: 
we fhall then leave room for the expanfion of the human heart, and, I 
truft, find that men will infenfibly render each other happier as they 
grow wifer, It is indeed the neceflity of ftifling many of it’s mott 
fpontaneous defires, to obtain the faétitious virtues of fociety, that 
makes man vicious, by depriving him of that dignity of character, 
which refts only on truth. For it is not paradoxical to affert, that the 
focial virtues are nipt in the bud by the very laws of fociety. 
principal of attion is fufficient—Refpett thyfelf—whether it be termed 
fear ot God—religion ; love of jultice—morality ; or felf-love—the 
defire of happinefs. Yet, how can a man refpeét himfelf; and if not, 
how believe in the exiflence of virtue, when he is pra¢tifing the daily 
fhifts, which do not come under the cognifance of the law, in order t@ 
obtain a refpeétable fituation in life? It feems, in faét, to be the bufi- 
nefs of a civilized man, to harden his heart, that on it he may fharper 
the wit; which, afluming the appellation of fagacity, or cunning, in 
different characters, is only a proof, that the head is clear, becau 
heart is cald. 

‘ Beiides, one great caufe of mifery in the prefent imperfect ftate of 
fociety is, that the imagination, continually tantalized, becomes var 
inflated wen of the mind, draining off the nourifhment from the Vi 
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as 


jnfiit, that men become vicivus in the fame proportion as they are 

obliced, by the defetts of fociety, to fubmit to a kind of felf-denial, 

which ignorance, not morals, prefcribes. 

« But thefe evils are paffing away ; a new fpirit has gone forth, to 
organize the hody-politic ; and where is the criterion to be found, to 
eftimate the. means, by which the influence of this fpirit can be con- 
fined, now enthroned in the hearts of half the inhabitants of the globe ? 
Reafon has, at lait, fhown her cap vating face, beaming with bene- 
volence; and it will be impoffible for the dark hand of defpotifm 
again to obfcure it’s radiance, or the lurking dagger of fubordinate 
tyrants to reach her bofom. The image of God implanted in our 
nature is now more rapidly expanding; and, as it opens, liberty with 
maternal wing feems to be foaring to regions far above vulgar annoy- 
nee, promifing to fhelter all mankind. 

‘It is a vulgar errour, built on a fuperficial view of the fubjed, 
though it feems to have the fanétion of experience, that civilizatio& 
can only go as far as it has hitherto gone, and then muft neceffarily 
fall back into barbarifm. Yet thus much appeats certain, that a ftate 
will infallibly grow old and feeble, if hereditary riches fupport heres 
ditary rank, under any defcription. But when courts and primogeni- 
ture are done away, and fimple equai laws are eftablifhed, what 1s to 
prevent each generation from retaiaing the vigour of youth What 
can weaken the body or mind, when the great majority of fociety mutt 
exercife both, to earn a fubfittence, and acquire refpettability ?° 

After many other obfervations written with the fame depth of judg. 
ment, and freedom of fpirit, Mrs. W. enters upon the reign of Lewis 
xv1, and imputes the beginning of his misfortunes to the pride and 
licentioufnefs of his queen. Her condu@t, it is remarked, tended to in- 
{pire men with contempt for royalty; and the fovereign difgutt, excited 
by her ruinous vices, completely deflroying all reverence for that 
majeity, to which power alone lends dignity, contempt foon produced 
hatred. The plaufible Necker, and the {pecious Caloane, with their 
refpective meafures, next pafs in review before the reader. ‘The con- 
vening of the notables in 1787, though the immediate effect of the 
apprehenfion of an approaching national bankruptcy, is ultimately re- 
ferred to the effort of the people to fhake off the fetters of a deteitable 
tyranny. The folly of the court in attempting to filence the parlia- 
ments, in fending the deputies from the province of Britanny to the 
Baitille, and in letting loofe the foldiery upon the people, hereby exaf- 
perating them, when beginning to open their eyes, is ftrongly expofed. 
— The recal of Necker, and the fubfequent convention of the nobles a 
fecond time, tegether with the provincial affemblies, Mrs. W. confi- 
ders as the commencement of the revolution, when the people, initead 
Of looking for gradual improvement, and letting one reform calml 
produce another, feemed determined to firike at the root of all their 
Milery at once, 

Atthe beginning of the fecond book, a very bold, and we believe a 
Very juft picture 1s given of the grievances which fubfifted in France 
prior to the revolution, arifing from oppreflions exercifed by the nobles, 
the military, the clergy, and the farmers- general. ‘The arts emp! 

y the court to countera¢t the purpofes for which the ftates general were 
aillembled, the conteft which arofe concerning the mode of aflembling 
and of taking votes, and the termination ot thefe contefts, in the de- 
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Puties declaring themfelves a national affembly, are related. At this 
grand ftation, the hiftorian paufes, and makes the following reflec- 
tions :-—P. 104. 

« Enthufiafm fired every heart, and extended itfelf like thouoht 
from one end of the kingdom to the other. The very novelty of this 
meafure was fufficient to animate a people lefs volatile than the french ; 
and perhaps it is impoffible to form a juft conception of the tramfports 
which this decifion excited in every corner of the empire. Europe 
alfo heard with aftonifhment what refounding through France excited 
the moft lively emotions ; and pofterity muft read with wonder the 
recital of the follies and atrocities committed by the court and nobles 
at that important crifis, 

¢ The Social Contra&t of Rouffeau, and his admirable work on the 
origin of the inequalities amongft mankind, had been in the hands of 
all France, and admired by many who could not enter into the depth 
of the reafoning. In fhort, they were learned by heart by thofe whofe 
heads could not comprehend the chain of argument, though they were 
fufficiently clear to feize the prominent ideas, and aé up to their con- 
viction. Perhaps the great advantage of eloquence is, that imprefling 


the refults of thinking on minds alive only to emotion, it gives wings 
to the flow foot of reafon, and fire to the cold labours of inveftigation : 
yet it is obfervable, that, in proportion as the underftanding 1s culti- 
vated, the mind grows attached to the exercife of inveftigation, and 
the combination of abftract ideas. The nobles of France had alfo read 
thefe writings for amufement; but they left not on their minds traces 
of conviction fufficiently ftrong to overcome thofe prejudices felf-inte- 
reft rendered fo dear, that they eafily perfuaded themfelves of their rea- 
fonablenefs. ‘The nobility and clergy, with all their dependents under 
the influence of the fame fentiments, formed a confiderable proportion 
of the nation, on the reft of which they looked down with contempt, 
confidering them as merely the grafs of the land, neceffary to clothe 
nature; yet only fir to be trodden under foot. But thefe defpifed 
people were beginning to feel their real confequence, and repeated with 
emphafis the happy comparifon of the abbé Seiyes, ‘ that the nobility 
are like vegetable tumours, which cannot exift without the fap of the 
plants they exhauft.’ Neverthelefs, in treating with the nobles, the 
angles of pride, which time alone could have fmoothed filently away, 
were, perhaps, too rudely knocked off, for the folly of diftinCtions was 
rapidly wearing itfelf out, and would probably have melted gradually 
before the rational opinions, that were continually gaining ground, frue- 
tifying the foil as they diffolved ; inftead of which it was drifted by a 
hurricane, to {pread deftru¢tion around as it fell. 

« Many of the officers, who had ferved in America during the late 
war, had beheld the inhabitants of a whole empire living in a ftate of 
perfect equality; and returned, charmed with their fimplicity and in- 
tegrity, the concomitants of a juft government, erected on the folid 
foundation of equal liberty, to fean the reétitude or policy of a diffe 
rent fyftem. Convinced of their inutility as nobles, thefe, when fired 
with the love of freedom, feconded the views of the commons with 
heart and voice. But the fycophants of the court, and the greafer 
part of the nobility, who were grofsly ignorant of every thing that 
was not comprifed in the art of living in a continual round of plea- 
fure, infenfible of the precipice on which they were ftanding, wou 
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not, at firft, recede a fingle ftep to fave themfelves; and this obftinacy 
was the chief caufe that led to the entire new organization of the con- 
ftitvtion, framed by the national aflembly. ‘The french in reality were 
arrived, through the vices of their government, at that degree of falfe 
refinement, which makes every man, in his owneyes, the centre of the 
world; and when this grofs felfifhnefs, this complete depravity, pre- 
vails in a nation, an abfolute change muft take place; becaufe the mem- 
bers of it have loft the cement of humanity, which kept them together, 
All other vices are, properly {peaking, fuperflyous itrength, powers 
running to walte; but this morbid {pot fhows, that there is death in 
the heart. Whatever, indeed, may be the wifdom or folly of a mixed 
government of king, lords, and commons, is of no confequence in the 
prefent hiltory, becaufe it appears fufficiently obvious, that the arifto- 
cracy of France deftroyed itfelt through the ignorant arrogance of it’s 
members ; who, bewildered in a thick fog of prejudices, could difcern 
neither the true dignity of man, nor the {pirit of the times. 

‘ It alfo deferves to be noted, that the regeneration of the french 
government, at this crifis, depended on the fortitude of the national 
aflembly at the outfet of the conteft; for, if the court party had pre- 
vailed, the commons would have refted in their ufual ftate of infignifi- 
cancy, and their whole proceedings proved only a folemn farce. ‘They 
would have wrapped themfelves up in their black mantles, like the herd 
of undertaker’s men at a funeral, merely to follow with fervile fteps 
the idie cavalcade to it’s refting place ; and the people would only have 
feen their ancient tyranny revive, tricked out in new habiliments.’ 

The well-known events, which occurred from the commencement of 
the national convention to the time when the king made his appearance 
inthe afflembly after the taking of the Baftille, are concifely related, 
2nd ably commented upon, through the remainder of this book, Of 
the queen, to whom our hiftorian imputes a large portion of the mife- 
ries of France, fhe draws the following portrait :—P. 132. 

‘ The unfortunate queen of France, befide the advantages of birth 
and ftation, pofleffed a very fine perfon; and her lovely face, {parkling 
with vivacity, hid the want of intelligence. Her complexion was 
dazzlingly clear; and, when fhe was pleafed, her manners were be- 
witching; for fhe happily mingled the moit infinuating voluptuous 
foftnefs and affability, with an air of grandeur bordering on pride, that 
rendered the contraft more ftriking. Independence alfo, of whatever 
kind, always gives a degree of dignity to the mien; fo that monarchs 
and nobles, with moft ignoble fouls, froin believing themfelves fupe- 
riour to others, have a¢tually acquired a look of fuperiority. 

‘ But her opening faculties were poifoned in the bud; for before 
the came to Paris, fhe had already been prepared, by a corrupt, fupple 
abbe, for the part fhe was to play ; and, young as fhe was, became fo 
hrmly attached to the aggrandizement of her houfe, that, though 
peeged deep in pleafure, fhe never omitted fending immenfe {ums to 
er brother, on every occafion, ‘The perfon of the king, in itfelf very 
cifgufting, was rendered more fo by gluttony, and a total difregard of 
delicacy, and even decency in his apartments : and, when jealous of the 
Queen, for whom he had a kind of devouring paflion, he treated her 
with great brutality, till the acquired fufficient finetle to fubjugate him. 
ds it then furprizing, that a very defirable woman, with a fanguine con- 
fitusion, fhoyld fhrink abhorrent from his embraces; or that an 
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empty mind fhould be employed only to vary the pleafures, which emaf- 
culated her circean court? And, added to this, the hiftorics of the 
Julias and Meflalinas of antiquity convincingly prove, that there is.no 
end to the vagaries of the imagination, when power is unlimited, and 
reputation fet at defiance. 

« Loft, then, in the moft luxurious pleafures, or managing court 
intrigues, the queen became a profound difflembler ; and her heart 
hardened by fenfual enjoyments to fuch a degree, that when her family 
and favourites ftood on the brink of ruin, her little portion of mind 
was employed only to preferve herfelf from danger. As a proof of the 
jufinefs of this affertion, it is only neceflary to obferve, that, in the 

-encra] wreck, not a {crap of her writing has been found to criminate 
ap neither has fhe futtered a word to efcape her to exafperate the 
people, even when burning with rage and contempt. The effect that 
adverfity may have on her choked underftanding time will fhow * ; but 
during her profperity, the moments of languor, that glide into the in- 
terftices of enjoyment, were paffed in the moft childifh manner, without 
the appearance of anv vigour of mind, to palliate the wanderings of the 
imagination.—Still fhe was a woman of uncommon addrefs ; and though 
her converfation was infipid, her compliments were fo artfully adapted 
to flatter the perfon fhe wifhed to pleafe or dupe, and fo eloquent is 
the beauty of a queen, in theeyes even of fuperiour men, that the fel- 
dom failed to carry her point when fhe endeavoured to gain an afcen- 
dancy over the mind of an individual. Over that of the king fhe 
acquired unbounded fway, when, managing the difguft fhe had for his 

erfon, fhe made him pay a kingly price tor her favours. A court is 
the beft fchool in the world for a¢tors; it was very natural then for her 
to become a complete attrefs, and an adept in all the arts of coquetry 
that debauch the mind, whilft they render the perfon alluring.’ 

‘The attempt to crufh the rifing fpirit of liberty by military force, 
which immediately preceded the memorable 14th of july, when the 
Baftille was taken, which excited fo much horrour in Paris, occafioned 
temporary exultations at Verfailles ; the courtiers imagining, that the 
whole mifchief was terminated, and that they had the affembly at their 
mercy. After giving adefcription of thefe nocturnal orgies, the author, 
contrafling this fcene with the ftate ot Verfailles at the time when fhe 
is writing, burfls into the following poetical foliloquy ;—P. 161. 

* How filent is now Verfailles!'—The folitary foot, that mounts the 
fumptuous ftair-cafe, refls on each landing place, whilft the eye tra- 
verfes the void, almoit expecting to fee the ftrong images of fancy burtt 
into life.—'The train of the Louifes, like the polterity of the Banquors, 
pafs in folemn fadnefs, pointing at the nothingnefs of grandeur, fading 
away on the cold canvats, which covers the nakednefs of the fpacious 
wails —whilft the gloominefs of the atmofphere gives a deeper fhade to 
the gigantic figures, that feem to be finking into the embraces of death. 

* Warily entering the endl fs apartments, halt fhut up, the fleeting 
fhadow of the peniive wanderer, reflected in long glaffes, that vainly 
gleam in every direction, flacken the nerves, without appalling 
heart; though lafcivious pictures, in which grace varnifhes \ oluptuouf- 
neis, no longer feductive, ftrike continually home to the bofom the me- 
lancholy moral, that anticipates the trozen lefion of experience. 
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very air is chill, feeming to clog the breath ; and the wafting damp- 
nefs of defiruction 1ppears to be itealing into the vatt pile, on every 
fide. 
¢ The oppreffed heart feeks for relief in the garden; but even there 
the fame images glide along the wide neglected walks—all is fearfully 
fill; and, if a little rill creeping through the gathering mofs down the 
cafcade, over which it ufed to rufh, bring to mind the defcription of 
the grand water-works, it is only to excite a Janguid {mile at the futile 

attempt to equal nature. 

‘ Lo! this was the palace.of the great king !—the abode of magni- 
fence! Who has broken the charm ?—Why docs it now infpire only 

pity Why ;—becaufe nature, {miling around, prefents to the imagi- 

nation materials to build farms, and hofpitable manfions, where, with- 

out raifing idle admiration, that gladnefs will reign, which opens the 

heart to benevolence, and that induftry, which renders innocent plea- 
fure fweet. 

* Weeping !—fearcely confcious that I weep, O France! over the 
veltiges of thy former oppreffion; which, feparating man from man 
with a fence of iron, fophifticated all, and made many completely 
wretched ; I tremble, left 1 fhould meet fome unfortunate being, a 
from the defpotifmm of licentious freedom, hearing the fnap of the guil- 
lotive at his heels, merely becaufe he was once noble, or has afforded 
an afylum to thofe, whofe only crime is their name—and, if my pen 
almoft bound with eagernefs to record the day, that levelled the Baftille 
with the duft, making the towers of defpair tremble to their bafe; the 
recollection, that ftill the abbey is appropriated te hold the victims of 
revenge and fufpicion, palfies the hand that would fain do juftice to 
the aflaule, which tumbled into heaps of ruins walls that feemed to’ 
mock the refiftlefs force of time.—Down fell the temple of defpotifm ; 
but—defpotifm has not been buried in its ruins !—Unhappy coontry ! 
—when will thy children ceafe to tear thy bofom?—When will a 
change of opinion, producing a change of morals, render thee truly 
tree?—When will truth give life to real magnanimity, and juftice 
place equality on a ftable feat ?—When will thy fons traft, hecaufe 
they deferve to be trufted; and private virtue become the guarantee 
of patriotifm ? Ah !—when will thy government become the moft per- 
fect, becaufe thy citizens are the moft virtuous!’ ; 

It was in the union of the parifians for their common defence againft 
the hoftile force prepared to cruth them, that equality was firft eftablifhed 
by an univerfal fy mpathy ; and the fentiment exprefied at this moment 
by the brave but fince unfortunate Fayette will never be forgotten : 
‘ For a nation to love liberty, it is fufficient that fhe knows tt; and 
to be free, it is fufficient that fhe wills it.’ The court ftill perfifting 
in the fyflem of tyranny, the people, threatened with aflaffination, 
Were driven go the defperation which always conquers. The people 
became their own defenders, and the Baftille was taken, The deftruc- 
tion of the Baltille was the fentence of death to the old conftitution. 
The people now felt, for the firft time, that they were fovereigns, and 
that their power was commenfurate to their will. They demanded a 
reltitution of their long eftranged rights, and the imperious demand 
Was trrefiftible, ; 

_ Here the narrative part of the fecond book clofes, and our philofo- 
paical hiftorian, before fhe proceeds, devotes a concluding chapter to 
{evera] important refle¢tions fpggetted by the events already related. 
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The continual diffimulation of the king, and the ftratagems of his 
advifers, are afferted to have been the principal, though perhaps nor 
the fole caufe of his ruin. Infincerity in their governors difgufted the 
people, and the confequent degeneracy of morals is imputed to the wane 
of fimplicity in law, and plans of governnent. The fimplification of 

thefe, it is faid, may be expetted as the natural refult of a civiliza. 
tion, which confifts, not like that of the ancient world, in the cultiva. 
tion of the imagination and taite, but in the exercife and improvement 
of reafon. A mafterly view is here taken of the ftate of liberty in 
Europe, before the french revolution, with which we fhall prefent our 
readers.—P. 231. 

« Whilft all Kurope was enflaved, fuffering under the caprice or ty. 
ranny of defpots, whofe pride and reftlefs ambition continually dif. 
turbed the tranquillity of their neighbours, the britons, in a great 
degree, preferved the liberty that they firft recovered. This fingular 
felicity was not more owing to the infular firuation of their country, 
than to their {pirited efforts; and national profperity was the reward 
of their exertions. Whilft, therefore, englifhmen were the only free 
people in exiltence, they appear to have been not only content, but 
charmed with their conftitution; though perpetually complaining of 
the abufes of cheir government. It was then very natural, in fuch an 
elevated fituation, for them to contemplate with graceful pride their 
comparative happinefs; and taking for granted, that it was the model 
of perfection, they never feem to have formed an idea of a fyitem 
more fimple, or better calculated to promote and maintain the freedom 
of mankind. 

« That fyftem, fo ingenious in theory, they thought the moft perfeé 
the human mind was capable of conceiving ; and their contentions for 
it’s fupport contributed more to perfuade them, that they actually pof- 
fefled an extenfive liberty, and the beft of all poflible governments, 
than to fecure the real poileflion. However, if it had no fpecitic batis 
befide magna charta, ull the habeas corpus a¢t pafled ; or before the 
revolution of 1688, but the temper of men; it isa fufficient demon- 
tration, that it was a government refting on principles emanating from 
the confent, if not from the fenfe of the nation. 

« Whilit liberty had been confumed by the lafcivious pleafures of 
the citizens of Venice and Genoa;—corroded in Switzerland by a 
mercenary ariftocracy ;—entombed in the dykes of the covetous Hol- 
landers ;—driven out of Sweden by an affociation of the nobles ;—and 
hunted down in Corfica by the ambition of her neighbours ;—France 
was infenfible to her value;—italy, Spain, and Portugal, cowering 
under a contemptible bigotry, which fapped the remains of the rude 
liberty they had enjoved, formed no _ political plans ;—and ail Ger- 
many was not only enflaved, and groaning beneath the weight of the 
noft infulting civil tyranny, but w’s fhackles were riveted by a re- 
doubtable military phalanx.—Defpotifm, in fa@, had exifted in that 
vat empire for a greater Jength of time than in any other country ;— 
whilft Ruffia ftretched out her arms with mighty grafp, embracing 
Europe and Afia. Sullen as the amphibious bear of ‘the north, and fo 
chilled by her icy regions, as to be infenfible to the charms of focial 
lite, fhe threatened alternate defiru@ion to e1 ery ftate in her yicimty. 
Huge in her projects of ambition, as her empire is extenfive, the def- 
petiiin of her court feems as infatiable as the manners of her boors ate 
barbarous. 
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harbarous.——Arrived at that ftage of civilization, when the grandeur 
and parade of a palace are miftaken for the iinprovement of manners, 
and the falfe glory of defolating provinces for witdom and magnani- 
mity, the tzarina would fooner have abandoned her favourite plan of 
imitating the conduct of Peter the great, in labouring to civilize her 
kinedom, than have allowed freedom to find a firm feat in her dominions 
to alliit her. She has vainly endeavoured, indeed, to make the {weet 
flowers of liberty grow under the poifonous fhade of defpotifin ; giving 
the ruffians a talfe tafte for the luxuries of lite before the attainment of 

it’s conveniences. And this hafty attempt to alter the manners of a 

people has produced the wortt effeét on their morals; mixing the bar- 

barifm of one ftate of fociety, deprived of it’s fincerity and fimplicity, 
with the voluptuoufnefs of the other, void of elegance and urbanity, 
the two extremes have prematurely met. 

‘ Thus purfued and miftaken, liberty, though ftill exifting in the 
{mall ifland of England, yet continually wounded by the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of the britifh miniftry, began to flap her wings, as if prepar- 
ing her flight to more aufpicious regions—And the anglo-americans 
having carried with them to their place of refuge the principles of 
their anceftors, fhe appeared in the new world with renovated charms, 
and fober matron graces. 

‘ Freedom is, indeed, the natural and imprefcriptible right of man ; 
without the enjoyment of which, it is impoflible for him to become 
either a reafonable or dignified being. Freedom he enjoys in a natural 
ftate, in it’s full extent: but formed by nature for a more intimate 
fociety, to unfold his intelle¢tual powers, it becomes neceflary for car- 
rying into execution the main objects, which induce men to eftablith 
communities, that they fhould furrender a part of their natural privi- 
leges, more effectually to guard the moft important. But from the 
ignorance of men during the infancy of fociety, it was eafy for their 
leaders, by frequent ufurpations, to create a defpotifm, which choking 
up the fprings that would have invigorated their minds, they feem to 
have been infenfible to the deprivations under which they lived; and 
exifting hke mere animals, the tyrants of the world have continued to 
treat them only as machines to promote their purpofes. 

‘ In the progrefs of knowledge, which however was very tardy in 
Europe, becaufe the men who ftudied were content to fee nature through 
the medium of books, without making any attual experiments theme 
felves, the benefits of civil liberty began to be better underitood : and 
in the fame proportion we find the chains of defpotifm becoming 
lighter. Still th fyftematizing of pedants, the ingenious fallacy of 
prictts, and the fupercilious meannefs of the literary fycophants of 
courts, who were the diftinguifhed authors of the day, continued to 
perplex and enntound the underftandings of unlettered men, And no 
looner had the republics of Italy rifen from the afhes of the roman 
Juruprudence, than their principles were attacked by the apoilles of 
Wlachiavel, and the efforts made for the revival of freedom were un- 
dermined by the infidious tenets which he gave to his prince. 

‘ The arts, it 1s true, were now recovering themfelves, patronized 
by the family of the Medicis: but the fciences, that is, whatever 
Claimed the appellation, had ftill to ftruggle with ariftotelean prejudi- 
ces; ull Defoartes ventured to think for himfelf ; and Newton, fol- 
lowing his example, explained the laws of motion and gravity, dif- 
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playing the mechanifm of the univerfe with wonderful perfpicacity; 
for the analyfis of ideas, which has fince diffufed fuch light through 
every branch of knowledge, was not before this period applied even to 
mathematics. The extenfion of analytical truths, including political, 
which at firft were only viewed as {plendid theories, now began to 
pervade every part of Europe; ftealing into the very feminaries of 
learning in Germany, where formerly icholaftic, dry theclogy, labo. 
rious compilations of the wanderings of the haman underftanding, and 
minute collations of the works of the ancients, had confumed the fer. 
vour of youth, and wafted the patience of age. The college and the 
court are always connected :—and literature beginning to attract the 
attention of feveral of the petty fovereigns of the empire, they were 
induced to patronize thofe daring men who were perfecuted by the 
public for attacking religious or political prejudices; and allowing 
them an afylum at their courts, they acquired a relifh for their conver- 
fation. The amufements of the chace then yielding to the pleafures 
of colloquial difquifition on fubjects of tafte and morals, the ferocity 
of northern defpotifm began imperceptibly to wear away, and the con- 
dition of it’s flaves to become more tolerable. 

* kducation, in particular, has been ftudied ; and the rational modes 
of initruction in ufeful knowledge, which are taking place of the ex- 
clufive attention formerly paid to the dead languages, promife to render 
the germans, in the courfe of half a century, the moft enlightened 
people in Europe. Whilit their fimplicity of manners, and honefty of 
heart, are ina great degree preferved, even as they grow more refined, 
by the fituation of their country ; which prevents that inundation of 
riches by commercial fources, that deftroys the morals of a nation 
before it’s reafon arrives at maturity. 

* Frederic the Lid of Praffia, with the moft ardent ambition, was 
neverthelefs as anxious to acquire celebrity as an author, as he was 
fame as a foldier. By writing an examination of Machiavel’s Prince, 
and the encouragement he gave to literary talents and abilities, he 
contributed very much to promote the acquirement of knowledge in 
his dominions ; whilit, by granting his confidence to the philofophical 
Hertzberg, the adminiftration of his government grew confiderably 
miider, 

‘ His {plendid reputation as a foldier continued to awe the reftlefs 
ambition of the princes ef the neighbouring ftates, which afforded an 
opportunity to the inhabitants of the empire to follow, during the 
reign of tranquillity, thofe literary purfuigs, which became fafhionable 
even at the half civilized court of Peterfbourg. It now, indeed, ap- 
peared certain, that Germany would gain in future important political 
advantages; for men were beginning to prefume to think, and fcanned 
the conduct of the fupercilious Jofeph with freedom, treating his vanity 
with contempt. 

* It is by thus teaching men from their’youth to think, that they will 
be enabled to recover their liberty; and ufeful learning is already fo 
far advanced, that nothing can ftop it’s progrefs :—I fay peremptorily 
nothing ; for this is not the era hefitatingly to add, fhert of fuperna- 
tural events. And though the unjuftifiable proceeding of the englifh 
courts of juitice, or rather of the arbitrary chief judge Mansfield, whe 
eftablifhed it as a Jaw precedent, that the greater the truth the greater 
the libel, tended materially to prevent the authors of the american wat 
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Gom being attacked for thofe tyrannical fteps, that ultimately tended 
9 top the progres of knowledge, and the diflemination of political 
roth; yet the clamour which was raifed againft that unpopular war is 
a proof, that, if juftice flept, liberty of thought had not forfaken the 
ifland. : : 

« The overweening prefumption, however, of men ignorant of true 

litical fcience, who beheld a nation profperous beyond example, 
whilft all the neighbouring ftates were languifhing, and knew not how 
to account for it; foolifhly endeavouring to preterve this profjerity, 
by mad attempts to throw impediments in the way of thofe verv prin- 
ciple, which had raif d Great-Britain to the elevated rank fhe has at- 
tained in Europe, ferved only to accelerate their ditfufion, And France 
being the firit among the nations on the continent, that had arrived at 
acivilizition of manners, which they have termed the only art of 
living, we find was the firit to throw off the yoke of her old prejudices, 

‘ {twas at this crifis of things, that the defpotifm of France was 
completely overturned, and twenty-five millions of human beings uns 
loofed from the odious bands, which had for centuries benumbed their 
faculties, and made them crouch under the moft ignominious fervi- 
tude.’ 

We fhall make no apology for protra¢ting our account of this inte. 
refting publication to another article. 


Agt.i1. La Revolution Frangois a Geneve; Tableau hifforique &8 
politique, Se. The French Revolution at Geneva; or an bifiorical 
nd political Defca iption of the Condu@ of France towards the 
Genevese, from the Month of Odober 1792, to the Month of October 

1794. 8vo. 75 pages. Elmily. 1794. 

Turis pamphlet confifts of three letters, addreffed by a citizen of 
Geneva to a citizen of America. The firft commences with a re- 
capitulation of the long and fevere ftruggles, which the author’s 
countrymen have experienced, in order to obtain and defend that 
liberty, which wrought fuch miracles among them, and converted 
their little itate into the moft democratic aud flourifhing common- 
wealth in Europe. 

Atter a feries of diffentions, the conftitutional party was at 
length obliged, in 1792, to yield to the power of the count de 
Vergennes. The french minifter was ftill more eager to overturn 
democracy in Geneva, than to fupport it on the continent of 
America. Failing in his intrigues, he at length took pofleflion of 
the city, by means of thofe very foldiers, who had fought for 
freedom in another hemifphere; drove the principal affertor of it’s 
ghts into exile; and ellablifhed a new government founded on 
foreign force, and in dire¢t oppofition to the wifhes of the majo- 
nty of the inhabitants. 

‘ Such a revolution as this, could meafure it’s duration only by 
that of the minitier, who had impofed it on the people. Accord- 
Mgiy, the count de Vergennes had fcarcely expired, when the 
‘ery magiflrates, whofe paffions he thought to have gratified, 
Were defirous of overturning that edifice, which he had been fo 
fager to ereét, In the midit of great, and indeed univerfal joy, 


our conititution was re-eftablifhed on it’s original republican bafis ; 
it’s 
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Two new parties were alfo formed in the city, called the Mar- 
“oF * } s ’ -_* “ > } 
fcillois and the .Montagnards, who are faid to have been epenly 
protected by Soulavie, the french relident, and whofe object, we 
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defenders were recalled, and reftored; and by an a9 reement 
. . » | 


molt UnANUHOUS, ali the di{putes between the people and 


tive tody were definitively decided in favour ot 


hich COM- 


menced in 1789, and was confolidated in 1791, prefents one of 


liant epochs of our hittory. The contending parties, 


now reconciled to cach other, unwed an one common principle ; 
commerce and manufactures once more flouriflied; and our aca 
COMYV, the nurfe of all our proiperity, patt and prefent, foared fo 
hich towards the region of arts and iciences, that the fmallacfs 
ot Geneva was forgotten, and fhe, in this point of view, became 
t) ival of far greater flates. Such were the fruits of our atten. 
tion, that our population had doubied ; the fortunes and the mental 

tainments of individuals had augmented ten fold ; and foreigners 
vi eager to come among us, in order to admire the wonders 
: ed by liberty and education, in a little {pot containing no 
more than 30,000 fouls, but whigh has, however, produced ia 
arts, letters, and the fciences, as Meat a number ef dung uilled 
men, asany of the kingdoms in the north of Europe.’ 

Such is the very flattering defeription of Geneva, previous 
to the invation of Savoy, when the driffotine party, having de- 
termined to furround France * with a girdle of republics governed 
on exactly the fame principles as their own,’ conceived, as we 


are here told, the hope of rendering this city the capital of the 
yitory, which they had determined to diflever from the dom- 
nions of the king of Sardinia. The fwiis cantons, howeves, 


ticipated their delign, and th: 


ew a large body of auxiliaries mto 


neva, which were atterwards withdrawn, on the expreis iipu- 
: P * ° » r +7 ame 
ion that general Montefquieu’s army fhould retreat to a conf 


** * 
qaerabDie diliance. 
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Soon after this the ariftocratic faction began to lofe it’s crecit 
h the people, and was forced not only to admit all the genevele 
he legillative bodv, but alfo to call a national convention. 


} 


are here told, was ‘ to annihilate public worfhip, and to preach 
upthe principles of the french anarchifis.’ 


In addition to thefe, a third party now made it’s appearance, 
the head of which was the advocate Boufquet, who had been 


fent on a public mifhon to Paris, where he became intimate with 
the leading jacobins, and an adept in ‘ the theory of infurredtion.’ 
His plan is faid to have been: 1. To bereave his colleagues m 
the government of the confidence of the populace, by acculng. 
them of a fecret connexion with the rich citizens, or at leaft o 
a bafe and mean partiality towards them; 2. To fufpend the om 
ftituted authorities, as well as the affembly of the people itfelf, im 
order to inveft his own partifans with unlimited power under the 
title of the revolutionary government ; 3. To commence the intended 
operations with a general pillage, and to ereét a tribunal, which 
fhould cement this new revolution with the blood fhed in the name 


liberty, foas that the breach fhould be irreparable, and i 
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tes fhould not be able to draw back from the career which 
to open to their view; 4. To make terrour the order 


. _ - 

his alloci: 
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of the day, throughout every clais of the community, on pur- 
fe to damp the courage of all, and to enable the few to give 
the law tothe many ; and, 5. To bring religious worthip mto dif- 


Ti e nicht of the 18th of july having been at length pitched 


iu 
apon by the infurgents, they accordingly appearéd in arms, took 
gpl fc o i — % ° “ - 
pofieiion of the cannon, difarmed and fecured fuch of the citizens 


as were dilaftected to their caufe, and arrefted two of the fyndics. 
The ‘ conflitutional government’ having been fufpended, and re- 
placed prowifonally by a revolutionary tribunal, of which Boufquet 
s proclaimed prefident, the trial of the prifoners immediately 
commenced. The following exhibits a litt of their numbers, and 
aifo of the fentences pronounced upon them : 

27 were condemned to fuffer death, and to hare their goods 
contifcated ; 26 of them, on account of contumacy ;—94 to per- 
petual exile and confifcation of property;—4 to exile of 
different periods ;—264 to domeftic detention of different periods 5 
—10 to perpetual confinement in the mas/on la force; —7 to 
confinement of different periods ;—71 were incapacitated from 
exerciling public functions, or difmiffed with cenfure ;—and 2¢ 
were declared innocent; of thefe, two received an indemnifi- 
cation. 

Iristo be obferved, however, that feven citizens only were 
put to death on this occafion, and that the majority of the new 
criminal tribunal were averfe to this meafure, having yielded, 
after a long contelt, to the threats of the populace; four more 
fuffered foon after. All mourning was at the fame time prohi- 
bited during the fpace of a year, the-intereft cf money was 
owered, claims for houfe-rent were annulled, in order to relieve 
the poor from the demands of their landlords ; domiciliary vilits 
Were inftituted, and twelve ounces of plate only were left in the 
policthon of any individual. 

Thefe changes were followed up by others of a political nature: 

the temples were converted into club rooms, the ceremonies of 
relivious worfhip were curtailed, and marriage, the facrament, 
and baptifm, were exprefsly authorifed by means of the interven- 
ton ot the civil magiiirate.’ 

The execution of Robefpierre, which has been produdtive of 
fuch wonderful events in France, occafioned the immediate dif- 
grace of Soulaviec, and was followed by an amazing change 
withtu the walls of Geneva. <A revolutionary tribunal was again 
trecled, but not as formerly to punifh the * ariftocrats,’ for the 

avitators were now deitined to become the victims; but the 
members could only be prevailed upon to condemn four of the 
nncleaders to death.’ 

We have thus far implicitly followed our author ; it is however 
wtfair to obferve, that the prefent account feems to have been 
written by an emigrant, or at leaft a violent enemy to the new 
‘vilem; it is indeed utterly impoffible to form a fair and im- 
Partial opinion refpeéting the revolution of Geneva, until we 
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fhall have perufed the documents publithed by the vidorions 
party. The dutch, who, on the firit news of this event, had 
fufpended the payment of all demands in favour of the citizens 
of the republic, have thought proper to refcind their forme; 
decifion. ny 


Art. 111. Memoirs of the Kings of Great-Britain of the Houfe of 
Brunfwie Lunenburg. By W.Beltham. In two Volumes gyo, 
7go pa. Price 12s.in boards. Dilly. 1793. 

As in optics there is a certain field of diftinct vifion, on either 
fide of which obje&ls become obfcure, fo in contemplating hitlo. 
rical events there isa certain period of time, within which they 
are viewed with the greateit advantage: and, as it is une 
queftionably true, that in proportion as events are placed beyond 
the remote limits of this period they become confufed, diminih, 
and at lait difappear ; it is alfo true, that thofe events, which are 
too recent to lie within it’s nearer limit, are always too much 
magnified, and too much blended with other objects, or too deepl 
tinged with the colouring of temporary interetfts, to be diftinctly 
and accurately obferved. The author of the Hiftorical Memoirs 
here prefented to the public has made choice of a portion of 
the englifh hiftory, which is placed at a diftance peculiarly ad- 
vantageous for accurate and impartial examination. The events 
ot the reigns of George 1, and George 11, have fo lately occurred, 
that abundant fources of information, oral as well as fcriptural, 
itill remain ; and at the fame time, the affairs of Great-Britain, 
and of Europe, have affumed fo different an afpect, and the train 
of political views and interetts has been fo materially changed, 
that the hifforian of thefe reigns may be fairly expected to record 
and fpeculate upon the tranfadtions of thofe times, without any 
indue bias from the party prejudices which then prevailed, The 
difloyal {pirit of jacobitiim is extinct, and the names of whig and 
tory are almof loft in appellations of more general import. 

Mr. Belfham, of whofe talent for hittorical difcuffion the pub 
lic has had a favourable fpecimen in fome of his Eiays Péilo/e 
phical, Hiforical and Literary, (See Rev. Vol. vi, p- 169, and 
Vol. x1, p. 18.) is a zealous friend to the principles of the revo- 
lution. His view of that great event, and his defign in this 
work, will be bett expreffed in his own words :—lIntrod. P. I. 

* At the xra of the revolution, the grand fabric of liberty, 
which it had been the labour of ages to erect in this ifland, was 
at length completed ; and in one of the principal nations of the 
earth, a fyitem of government was by general affent eftablithed, 
which had for its bafis the unalienable rights of man, and pro- 
feffing as its grand end and objet, the happinefs of the people. 
The defign of the following memoirs is to thow, by an imparti 
delineation of the interefting events of the fucceeding reign 
how far this end has been kept in view, how far it has beem 
deviated from, and in what ref{pects the general fyftem of free- 
dom is fill fufceptible of enlargement and fecurity.’ 

In addition to this account we muft add, that the author has 
executed his defign with a devree of abiliry, fidelity, and a 
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which will render his work a very’ valuable addition to the public 
fiock of englifh hiftory. 

The work opens with an introdutory fketch of events during 
the reign of king William and queen Anne, tranfcribed from 
the fecond volume of the author’s eflays. From the variety of 
matter contained in the hittory of the reign of George 1, we 
mut content ourfelves with two fhort extracts. We fhall firft 
sive our author’s account of the da? meeting of the convocation, 
to cenfure bifhop Hoadley. VoL. I. P. 174. 

‘in the courfe of this year (1718), the attention of the public 
was excited in a moft uncommon degree, by a fermon preached 
before the king, at the chapel royal, and publifhed at his ex- 
prefs command, by Dr. Benjamin Hoadley, lord bifhop of Bangor, 
on the nature ot the kingdom of Curist.”’ As the foundation 
of this memorable difcourfe, the bifhop felected the famous de- 
claration of Chritt co Pilate, the roman procurator; ** My KING- 
pom Is NoT OF THIS WORLD.” And the direct and undifeuifed 
object of it was, to prove ‘* that the kingdom of Chriit, and the 
fan@ions by which it is fupported, were of a nature wholly in- 
tellectual and fpiritual—that the cuurcn, taking the term in 
its utmott latitude of fignification, did not, and could mot, poffeis 
the flighteft degree of aurHoRiITy under any commiflion, or 
pretended commiffion, derived from him: that the church of 
England, and all other national churches, were merely civil or 
human inflitutions, eitablifhed for the purpofes of ditfufing and 
perpetuating the knowledge and belief of chriflianity ; which con- 
tained a fyfiem of truths, not in their nature differing from other 
ruths, excepting by their fuperior weight and importance ; and 
which were to be inculcated in a manner analogous to other 
truths, demanding only, from their more ioterefling import, 
proportionably higher degrees of care, attention, and affiduity 
in the promulgation of them.”’ It is fearcely to be imagined in 
thefe times, with what degree of furious and malignant rancour, 
thefe plain, fimple, and rational principles, were attacked by the 
zealots and champions of the church. On the meeting of the 
convocation, a committee was appointed to examine this famous 
publication; and a reprefentation was quickly drawn up, in 
which a moft heavy cenfure was pafled upon it, as tending to 
fubvert all government and difcipline in the church of Chrift, 
to reduce his kingdom to a ftate of anarchy and confufion, to 
impugn and impeach the royal fupremacy in matters ecclefiatti- 
cal, and the authority of the legiflature to enforce obedience in 
matters of religion by civil fanctions. A fudden ftop however 
was put to thefe difgraccful proceedings, by a royal prorogation ; 
and trom this period, the convocation has never been convened, 
but as a mere matter of form, and for the purpofe of being again 
prorogued. Perhaps, however, in thefe more enlightened times, 
this affembly might be again permitted to refume its deliberative 
and legiflative powers, with advantage to the community—and 
in no other aflembly could propofitions of ecclefiaftical reform 
riginate, with fo much effect or propriety. The controverf 
Which thus commenced, was carricd on for feveral years wit 
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great ability and animation on the part of the bithop, sided by 
various excellent pens, though oppoied by men, whofe learnin: 
and talents gave an artihcial luftre to bigotry and abfurdity. No 
controverfy, however, upon the whole, ever more fully and 
completely antwered the purpofe intended by it. The obfcurity 
in which this fubject had been long involved, was diffipated, 
The public mind was enlightened and convinced. Crorcy 
AUTHOKITY, the chimara vomiting flames, was dettroyed ; and 
the name of Hoap.ey will be tranimitted trom generation to 
generation, with increafe of honour, of elieem, and grateful 
veneration. It would be injuftice alfo to deny to the king him- 
felf, his thare of praife for countenancing and fupporting opi- 
nions fo oppolite to thofe which have ufually conitituted a part 
of the policy of princes ; and which reflect equal credit upon his 
underftanding and integrity.’ 

Mr B. concludes his memoirs of the reign of George 1, with 
the following general fketch of his charatter: Pp. 263. 

‘ it this prince was not diftinguifhed for fhining talents or 
heroic virtues, much lefs can we difcern, on a general review of 
his chara..cy, any remarkable deficiency of underitanding or pro- 
penfit. tosvice. Acceding to the crown of Great-Britain when 
far advanced in life, he feemed ever to confider himfelf rather as 
elector than as king: and the influence and power of Great- 
Britain were of little eitimation in his eyes, when dire¢ted to an 
other end than the aggrandizement of his native country. Wit 
refpect to the internal government of his kingdoms, the rectitude 
and benevolence of his intentions were always apparent ; but he 
was, from the nature of his fituation, compelled to throw him- 
felf into the hands of a party, and from the eafinefs of his dif- 
pofition he was often perfuaded to acquiefce in meafures, which 
a more pertect acquaintance with the real ftate of facts and opt- 
nions would have fhewn to be as contrary to his interefts, as 
there is reaton to believe they frequently were to his inclination. 
In the view of Europe at large, he fuftained the character of a 
prudent, an able, and a fortunate prince. And if, in contem- 
plating the hiftory of this reign, we have juft caufe to lament the 
weakneties and detects of the external fyftem of polics by which 
its countels were intlucenced; we have ample reafon, on the other 
hand, to exprefs our ardent wifhes, that the noble fpe: ulative 
principles of government, and of liberty civil and religious, 
which this monarch was not only ready, but anxious, on all 
occaiions to avow, and by which the reneral tenor of his condu& 
was regulated, may never ceafe to be the diflinguifhing and favorite 
character: ‘ics of the royal and electoral houfe of Baunswic. 

The following account of the debates in the year ;772, upoa 
the fubject ot a itanding army, is concife, but interefting : 

P 317. * The nation being at length allowed, and afferted 


on the higheft authority, to be in a iiate of actual and perfect 
fecurity, a grand effort was thought advifable by the patriots in 
Oppolution, or the country-party, as they were now generally 
ityled, to effect a reduction of the fanding army. This rooted 
and habitual grievance the courtiers endeavoured to difguife ai 
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foften, by beftowing upon it the appellation of a parliamentary 
army, a8 voted and maintained by parliamentary authority. They 
pleaded’, that this force was neeeflary to fecure the interior 
tranquility of the kingdom, and te Overawe malcontenss, though 
too incontiderable to excite the jealoufy of the people even under 
an ambitious monarch, and much Iefs under a prince who could 
not be accufed, or even fufpected, of entertaining the remoreft 
wilh of infringing upon the libertics of his fubjects. In favour 
of the reduction it was argued, ** that a flanding military torce 
in time of peace had, previous to the wra of the revolution, 
always been accounted not only fuperfiuous, but unconilitutional 
and dangerous; that the internal tranquillity of the country 
might be fecured, as heretofore it had been, by the civil power 
aided by the militia, which, under proper regulation, was as 
capable of difcipline, and as aétive in exertion, as a ftanding 
army ; that the number of malcontents was altogether con- 
temptible ; but that the mott effe€tual means of increafing it was, 
the obitinate perfeverance in meafures odious and arbitrary ; that 
thoagh they had all imaginable confidence in his majefty’s regard 
for the liberty of his fubjeéts, fhould a ftanding army be ingrafted 
into the coniftitution, another prince might arife of more dan- 
gerous talents and of deeper defigns, and employ it for the wort 
purpoles of ambition: that other nations had been enflaved by 
itanding armies ; and though the officers were at prefent men of 
honour and probity, thefe might be eafily difcarded, and the 
army new-modclled, in order to effe& the fubverfion of the con- 
fiitution. The expence of this great military force was alfo in- 
fified upon as extremely burdenfome and oppreffive to the na- 
tion ; and it was afferted that the money raifed for the fubfiftence 
of 18 or 20,000 men in Eneland, would maintain 60,000 french 
or germans. Previous to the revolution it was well known that 
the people of England did not raife above two millions for the 
whole of the public charge; but now the current expence far 
exceeded that fum, and th- civil lift, the intereft due to the 
public creditors and the finking fund, added together, compofed 
a burden of fix millions yearly ; and though at fo recent a period 
as the acceffion of the jate king, the army did not exce 6000 
men, it was now augmented, on various pretences, to more than 
three times that number. | And farther pretences would never be 
Wanting, were parliament willing to liften to them for farther 
augmentations.” ‘Thefe arguments, however, proved wholly 
fruitlefs and unavailing *, and in proportion to the frequency of 
their repetition, the impreffion feems to nave been impaired as 

Weakened ; for it is nee JY though unqueftionably, certam, 


that, for almoft a century pait, the flanding army has been @ pro- 
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‘* The numbers on the diviGon were 241 againit 171 voices. 
Lord Hervey urging the multiplicity of feditious writings, a5 am 
argument againft any reduction of the military force ; Mr, Plumer 
replied, ‘* that if /cribblers gave the government uneafinefs, they 
ought to employ /cribblers, and not foldiers, to defend them from 


the danger,” 
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grefive army, and that every effort for its redu@tion has termi. 
nated in its increafe and enlargement. Such was the Offence 
given by Mr. Pulteney to the court, by the zealous part he took 
jn this and other political queflions at this period, that the king, 
calling tor the council-book, with his own hand ftruck out his 
name from the lift of privy counfellors, which, however, only 
ferved to extend his fame, and eftablith his popularity.’ 

As parliamentary hiitory makes a principal part of thefe me 
moirs, and will perhaps gratify our readers more than detached 
paflayes trom the narrative part of the work, we fhall add our 
author’s account of a fpirited attempt made in 1745, for re- 
ftoring annual parliaments ; from which it will appear, that the 
neceflity of a reform in parliament has long been feen, and that 
bold exertions for parliamentary reform were made fifty years 
ago, even within the walls of St. Stephen’s, if not with all de. 
firable fuccefs, however without provoking a profecution for 
high treafon. von. 11. P. 142. 

* As the lait frugele of expiring patriotifm, however, the houfe 
was moved, January 1745, that an act made in the fourth year 
of Edward 111, entitled—*‘* a parliament fhall be holden once 
every year,” and alfo that an act made in the thirty-fixth year of 
the reign of king Edward i11, entitled—** a parliament fhall be 
holden once every year,” fhall be read; and the acts being read 
accordingly, Mr. Carew arofe, and declared his determination to 
bring to a DECISIVE Test the iincerity of thofe profeflions which 
the miniflers of the crown recently appointed to their offices had, 
for fo many fuccetlive years, accuftomed themfelves to repeat 
within the walls of that houfe; and, from the fate of the quef 
tion he was about to propofe, a judgment might be formed, 
whether the prefent minilters themfelves merited thofe fevere 
appellations which they had fo lavifhly befowed upon their pre- 
deceflors. It was not enough, he faid, for the fatisfaction of the 
impartial and intelligent public, that the new minitters fhould 
give a fimple affent tothe motion he had in contemplation; for, 
if they had coalefeed with perfons whofe influence was, upon 
trial, found fut iently powertul to defeat all efforts of political 
reform, if was incumbent upon them immediately to relinquith 
thofe offices which they had fo srecipitately accepted, without 
any flipulations in favour of the public; and unrefervedly to 
declare againit thofe with whom they had fo rafhiy umtted. 
Amorgit the topics moft frequently infided upon by the preient 


minilie:s, when in oppofition to the court, was the necefity of 


ss” 


counteracting the baletul cifecis of minifterial corruption, wiich 


hey then feemed to think, and he hoped they tll thought, 

1d heen means t6 of Sucll etoration ot the 
could by no means io eflectually be done as by a refloration of tm 
ancient conititution of parliament, agreeably 1o which, the houle 
would perceive, by the a¢ts now read, thai parliaments were t0 


be holden once every year. And as Jong prorogations and ad- 
journments were not then introduced or thought of, the meaning 
of this famous law mutt be, that a parliament fhould be every 
year chofen as well as held. And this is a con‘itution not only 
d: tates of 
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xeafon. In order that the rep! refentativ es of a great nation mag? 
s -erowige! acquainted with the ftate of its wilhes, wants, and 
mrievances, it is neceflary that there thould be an intimate and 
habitual commen nication between them and their conflituents. 
But, when gentlemen are choien for aterm ot years, they too 
frequently, on their clection, appear at once to relinquith the 
character and feelings of deleg ALCS 5 they tix their abode in the 
metropolis, and vilit their conilituents only when it becomes 
neceflary to folicit their votes at the eve of a new election. Nay, 
fuch was the degraded and corrupt flate into which the national 
reprefentation had fallen fince the eftablifhment of feptennial 
scdlans nts, that there were to ee vionns in that houfe who never 
jaw the borough which fent them thither; who, perhaps, would 
be at a lofs even to recollect its name; and who were obliged ta 
have recourfe to the court calendar to wform them of whom they 
were reprefentatives. !'t was the peculiar and proper province 
of the houfe of commons, he faid, to convey to the fovereign 
the fentiments of the nation, both with refpect to the meafures 


he adopts, and the nunaiers he employs. ‘But could this duty 
be julily or faithtully executed, when there is no proper inter- 


courfe eftablifhed between thofe who reprefent and thofe who are 
reprefented ? The intereits of the prince and the people cannot 
really and truly differ; he can only be great in their greatnefs, 
and pro{perous in their proiperity. But the general intereit 
ef the people, and the perfonal intereit of the “miniliers, may 
very effentially differ; they may have ne other ends in view than 
to impoverifh and entlave the people, in order to enrich and 
aggrandize themielves: and, during a long term ot delegation, 
how eafy wall it ever be for artful and detigning men to inifre- 
prefent the fentiments of the people to the (overeign, and to 
pervert, by finiiter and corrupt practices, the integrity of ‘i. 
perions v whofe dut ty it 13, and who arc exp! ‘efsly appointed, 
guard the liberties, and protest the rights of the community ° 
Properly fpeaking, Mr. Carew faid, the 1oufe of commons were 
no more than the attornics of the people: andis at reafonable 
that any man fhould be entrued with a power of attorney irre- 
vocable for a long term of years? Shalia whole people do that 
Thich would be the height o! foohithn efS in every individual ? 
V1 ho can depend upon the continuance of any man’s integrity ? 
But the feptennial ‘bill was pailed for the purpoie of com] pelling 
the pesple to give an irrevocab!] > power ot attorney for that 
term, The pra tice ot long park unents was firft introduced in 
the reign ef Richard a1, w hen the interefts of the country were 
ecibrrd by wicked. mintiters, to ©: sates the violent paflions of 
the monarch. But whaz was the reiult? The difcontents and 
murmurs of the people, {o carefully concealed from the know- 
lege of the king, at laf produced arn univert al convulfion, which 
terminated in his ruin, and in the advancement of the duke ot 
Lancatter to the throne, without any other title than that of 
having refcued the people trom liavery TI his was the fate of 
the prince who firft introduced long pat cliames nis; but fo long «s 
4 cotrupt majority may be more eafil y obiained in a long than a 
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fhort parliament, fo long will it be the intereft of minifers te 
oppofe any limitation of the duration of parliaments, thouch the ' 
interefts both of the monarch and the people ever fo manifettly 
require it. If feptennial parliaments be continued in this country, 
the minitter’s letters of recommendation may, in time, be as im 
plicitly obeyed in our counties, cities, and boroughs, as the 
king’s congé d'elire is now in the chapters of our epiicopal ca 
thedrals. But will any one affert, that we fhould then have the 
fiiehteit pretence to the character of a free nation? No—we 
jnould be flaves; God knows to whom—not, it may be hoped, 
toa minifier from Hanover ; though it is hard to fay whata 
corrupt parliament may not attempt, or to what a corrupt nation 
may not fubmit. To prevent, however, as far as my exertions 
can contribute to the prevention of fuch a cataitrophe, I fhall 
conclude with moving for leave to bring in a bill to enforce the 
calling of a new parliament every year after the expiration of 
this prefent parliament.”’ ; 

‘ This motion was very ubly feconded by Mr. Sydenham, ina 
very intereiting fpeech, of which the concife epitome only mut 
fufice. This gentleman began by obferving, * that he mutt 
take it for granted that every member of that houfe muft be con- 
fcious of the neceflity of adopting meafures of fome kind for 
preventing, or, at leait, dimin:thing the extent and effect of mi- 
nifterial corruption. And, of all the meafures that could be 
devifed, none would be found fo etfeétual as the reftoration of 
annual parliaments. To the fatal introduction of long parlia- 
ments, and their concomitant evils, he afcrihed, in a great meas 
fure, that remarkable change in the manners and morals of the 
people at large, which had of late years taken place in this 
country. Formerly, the higher claffes among us were diitinguifhed 
for generofity and hofpitality, and thofe of inferior rank tor 
honefly, frugality, and induftry. But thefe virtues are in danger 
of being utterly extinguifhed by the prevalence of political cor- 
ruption. No fooner did minifters begin to folicit the votes, ms 
ftead of convincing the underilandings of the members of pat- 
liament—no fooner were rewards lavilhed on thofe who complied 
with thofe folicitations, than the public order was difturbed by 
violent competitions at eleGtions. Voters began to claim a ment 
with thofe to whom they gave their vote: the regular channel 
through which honours and preferments flowed was perverted, 
and the intereft of the country was facrificed, for the fake of 
promoting thofe who had the chict interefts in eleétions. Even 
in our army and navy, of late years, this has appeared to be the 
beit eas Sat for entitling a man to preferment. We mutt, 
therefore, demolifl from the foundation this fabric of corruption 5 
we muft render it impothble for a minilter to expect to gain 4 
majority in parliament, or at clections, either by bribery, or by 
a partial diftribution of places and preferments. I fay, we mu 
do this, 1f we intend to reftore that fpirit by which our anceftors 
preferved their liberties, and gained fo much glory to thei 
country. And, for this purpofe, nothing can be fo effectual 98 
the reftoration of annual parliaments. Then may we hope — 
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that fimplicity, generotity, and hofpitality of manners revived, 
which is now no more. For | hope it will not be cajled gene- 
rolity to give a voter, by exprefs bargain, five or ten g@meas for 
his vote; or-hofpitality, to make a county or a borough drank 
once in feven years, by way of preparation for an enfuing elee- 
tion. Whena gentleman perceives that the favour of his country- 
men mult be purchated, not won, he contracts his domeilic to 
provide tor his election expences ; and, if he fucceeds, he retires 
with his family to London, certain of his feat for feven years, 
and refolving fo to regulate his conduct in parliament as may 
fecure his future indemnification. ‘This change of a country lite 
into a town lite has been attended with unfpeakable inconveni- 
encies. Aman ot fortune who retides in London may, in Operas, 
routes, affemblies, trench wines, and italian muficians, expend 
as much yearly as may fuffice to maintain his rank in the moit 
hoipitable ftyle of ancient libcraliry at his feat in the country. 
But will it be pretended, that the money fo expended is of equal 
advantage to the community ? that the fame charity is extended 
to the indigent, the fame employment to the induttrious ? Annual 
parliaments would undoubtedly produce a mighty alteration of 
national manners in this refpett. They would make conttant re- 
fidence and a conitant inter-communication of kind offices necef- 
fary ; they would preferve the honefty of our people, by te- 
moving the means of temptation; for no candidate would then 
be at the expence of corrupting, cfpecially as he could not expect 
to be repaid, by being himfelt corrupted by the minitter after he 
is chofen. Annual parliaments will demolifh the market of cor- 
ruption. Minifters will not corrupt when corruption can be of 
no avail; and, though conteils may occafionally take place, the 
magnitude of the object will not be fuch as to occafion either 
venality or violence. If, therefore, we cherifh a laudable am- 
bition to reftore the practice of thofe virtues for which our an- 
celtors were fo confpicuous, and by which they handed down to 
us riches, renown, and liberty, we mutt rettore the conftirution 
of having parliaments not only annually held, but annually 
chofen. it was a regulation re/ored and ettablithed by one of the 
greateft and wifeit princes thgt ever fwayed the fceptre of this 
kinedom. ‘The bill paffed in®the fourth year of the reign of this 
monarch (Edward 111.) was indeed evaded by the ingenuity of the 
lawyers. ‘The words of the act were thefe—* a parliament fhall 
be holden once a year, and oftene: if need be."’ The lawyers 
maintained that the words ‘ if need be”? related to the firft part 
of the law as well as the fecond; 7. ¢. that a parliament fhall be 
held once a year if need. be, or oftener if need be ; a conftruction 
which renderea the act itfelf wholly nugatory. In the thirty- 
fixth year of the reign of the fame monarch, therefore, a new 
law was pafied, by which it was enacted, without any referve or 
limitation, ‘* that a parliament fhall be holden every year.’ 
This fet the invention of the lawyers again at work, in order to 
find a new evafion; and, in the next reign, the practice of pro- 
rogation was introduced. Every fefion of parliament was dee 
clared to be a parliament, and the liberties of the nation were 
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facrificed by a parliament corruptly chofen and illegally con. 
tinued. gShould this now be attempred, it would be found very 
dificul@ if not impofible, to refcue them by force of arms, as 
was done in the reign of Richard 11.; for the crewn has now a 
recular difciplined army to fupport its encroachments, and the 
people have neither arms nor difeipline to oppofe to fuch a king 
and fuch a parliament. This conideration alone would make me 
fanguine in the fupport of the mealure now propofed; and for 
this reafon, among many others, I conclude with feconding the 
motion.’? ‘The fpeeches of thefe able and virtuous fenators have 
been thus diflin¢tly recited, becaute they difcover juft and noble 
{fentiments of government, and difclote a glorious. protpect of 
political reformation, which it 1s left to a happier and more en- 
lightened age to realize *. The motion was teebly oppofed in 
a diffufive and laboured fpeech by fir Wiiliam Yonge, fecretary 
at war, by arguments which, if they proved any thing, would 
prove that parliaments ought to be perpetual. But the principal 
miniflers of the crown obiferved a protound filence, not being 
able to endure the tef? of this expe? imentum crucis. It 1S, however, 
extremely remarkable, that, on the divilion, the queiiion was 
negatived by a majority of thirty-two voices only, in a houfe of 
two hundred and iixty-three members. No attempt at parlia- 
mentary reform, m any fhape, after this, was made for thirteen 
years, when a motion tor fhortening the duration of parliaments 
was negatived almott without the formality of a debate. Very 
recently, indeed, the quetiion has been revived with great luitre 
and advantage under the aufpices of men of the higheit talents, 
and bids fair to excite the ferious and continued attention of the 
public, efpecially as it is at lait combined,.as it ever ought to have 
been, with the kindred queition of an equalization of the repre- 
fentation +. So long as this grand retorm of parlrament itielt 
remains unaccompliihcd, no efiential reform in other refpetis is 
to be expetied.’ 

Mr. B. takes bis leave of his readers with an intimation, that 
theie memoirs may poflibly at fome future time be refumed. We 
cannot clofe our account of this valuable work more properly, 
than with his concluding generakremarks on hiftory. Pp. 385. 

* History, according to a very juft and celebrated definition 
of it, is PHILOSOPHY teaching by EXAMPLE. And the great pur- 





«* In the writings of Swirt, a man naturally of a found and 
excellent judgment, though unhappily too much under the do- 
minion of violent and malignant athens, is fomewhere to be found 
this remarkable acknowlegement: * I adore the wifdom of that 
gothic conttitution which made parliaments annual.” 

* | It will eaiily be fuppofed, that an allufion is here intended 
to the affociation lately intticuted in the metropolis, for obtaining 
a reform in parliament; which, exclufive of the avowed appro- 
bation of the great rival-itatefmen, Mr. Prrtr and Mr. Fox, 
reipecting its object, boafis the diftinguifhed names of Grey, 
heancis, Lampron, Wuttereap, Erskine, SmiTH, and many 
others, Which would refle& honour on any caufe; and this 18 
certainly a caufe which would refleét honour upon any names.’ | 
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ofe to be anfwered, by a refearch into the records of paft ages, 
‘s to learn how to avoid thofe errors which have been injurious 
to human happinefs, and by what means the general welfare may 
be moft certainly and efficacioufly promoted. If hiftory bé not 
written, and if it be not read likewife in this fpirit, and with 
this view, the romantic tales of an Amadis or an Orlando, may 

e ftudied with as much advantage as the memoirs of Great-Bri- 
tain orof France. From increate of knowlege we have a right 
to expect increafe of happinefs ; and to whatever temporary ob- 
ftructions the progrefs of mankind to that perfection of which 
their nature and condition are fufceptible, may be liable, the 
grand affociation of knowlege, virtue, and happinefs remains, in 
the moral orcer of the univerfe, affuredly fixed and indiffoluble. 
And, to conclude, in the words of an admirable foreign writer : 
“In vain fhall fophifms be feattered, times confounded, or par- 
ticular facts gencralized, in order to fhew that the progrefs of 
vices follows that of the arts. Whenever we view, with an im- 
partial and attentive eye, the chain of events, and take a com- 
prehenfive furvey of the whole, we fhall invariably behold igno- 
rance the concomitant of crimes, and virtues multiplied in pro- 
portion as the human mind is illuminated.” 


Art.1v. Ax Epitome of Hiftory; or, a concife View of the moft 
unportant Revolutions, and Events, which are recorded in the Hiftortes 
of the principal Empires, Kingdoms, States, and Republics, now 
fubfifing in the World: alfo their Forms of Government. Accom 
panied with foort Accounts of the different Religions which prevail ; 
their peculiar Doétrines, Ceremonies, Worfbip, Inftitutions, and 
Ecclefiafiical Government. By John Payne, Author of the 
Sytem of Geography, &c. Detigned for the Youth of both 
Sexes. S8vo. 373 pages. Vol. I. Price 5s. in Boards, 
Johnion. 1794. 


‘Tue author of this work modeftly difclaims all praife of deep 
refearch, and new difcovery. He reits his title te public atten- 
tion partly on the induftry with which he has collected, and the 
jairnefs and impartiality with which he has ftated the leading facts 
yn the hiftory of the feveral governments now fubfifting in the 
werld, and partly on the extentive utility of his defign, which is 
to furnith young perfons with a general outline c“ ‘iiftorical know- 
ledge, and to defcribe, in a compendious manner, the various 
forms of government, and the ceremonies and inftitutions of re- 
figion now prevailing in the world.—He further adds, that he 
hopes to be found to have drawn up his work in a ftyle free from 
harihnefs, embarraffment, and verbofiry. 

Difficult as the tafk is, for an author to appreciate his own 
merit, we think Mr. Payne has given his readers a very jult idea of 
What may be expeéted from this performance, except that the 
4iorical part is too fhort to be called a general outline. The 
work, though for the moit part a compilation, is not a fervile 
copy from former writers. The manner, in which the writer 
deicribes the civil: eee Ca , i 

bes the civiland ecclefiaftical ftate of the feveral kingdoms 
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in Europe, plainly flows, that he has not only read in; uitrioufly 
but thought treely. ° 

The firft chapter, on Engiand, ts fhort, but contains 2 tolerable 
fketch of the origin and gradual j unprovement of the enclith con- 
fitution, and a ‘rood account of the rife, progrefs, and pretence 
itate of the national debt. In his account of the rett of the 
covernments of Europe, his general plan, to wich emrnad 
he does not in every inftaneg firictly adhere, is, to vive 
an abftract of the hidory of the country, as far as concerns the 
original eftablithmeat and fubfequent Variations of it’s govern. 
ment; fo ftate, in a gencral view, it’s conititution, it’s laws, 
revenues, and military force; to deferibe the changes which it 
has undergone refpecting religion, and to relate the mott material 
particulars r {pecting it’s ecclef haftical eltablifhment, and church 
revenues. Ihe authors, on whom Mr. P. has chiefly relied, are 
commonly mentioned. As a fair {pecime n, we fliall tranferibe 
the account of the conftitution, and of the itate of re eligion in 
Spain. P. 220. 

¢ Spain, from the Gothic times to that of Pelagius (A. bD. 
718), was an elective kingdom ; and ior two centuries afterward 
the thione was Alle: d by the fuftrages of the ftates, who, how- 
ever, in no initance d leparted from the royal family. At prefent 
the crown et courte devolves, without any form or ceremony, to 
the neareft in blo od, and temales are capable of inheriting ; but 
rt w only on the saney' of the male line. 

The ancient Spani/h cortes refembled the englifh parliament, it 
adios ot the va the ancient nobility, and the deputies of 
towns ; and the legiflativ ‘e authority was fo blended in that of the 
king and the flates, that no laws could be made, repealed, or fuf- 
pended, nor any money railed upon the fubjects, but with their 
common confent. But now this cortes is laid afide, Spain is no 
longer a mixed monarchy, bus eaenresy abfolute ; the whole 
government being in the handsot the king, his miniters, and the 
councils, which are always at his devotion. 

¢ The kingdom of Spain is computed to contain about feven 
millions and a haif of inhal jitants ; but it would fupport more 
than twice that number was it properly cultivated. In the time 
of the Goths and Moors, itis reported to have contained between 
twenty and thirty sill; ons of people, and might yet be very 
powerful, if it} had no i offeiions in America; but now it is thinly 
wahabited. The cautes affigned for this are, firft, the expulfion 
of the Moors . for v ook Ferdinand the Pious tiok Seville from 
them, in 248; the icveral diflricts of this kingdom contained one 
hundred theu and pop tlous towns and villages ; - and when Ferdi- 
nanc the cathohe reduced the kingdom of ‘Granad fa, it confifted 
of fitry fortified towns, betide an infinite number of fmaller places, 
the creater part of ahich were afterward demolifed. Another 
grand cauie of the want of inhabitants is the dc ‘cay of arts and 
manutactures, which formerly flouriflred here, and the heavy 
taxes by which the people are “oppreffed. But perhaps the con- 
vents may be confidered as the greateft enemies to the populouf- 
pefs of the country, for by thofe inititutions no lefs than two 
hundred 
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hundred thoufand perfons are reftrainc? from propapating their 
Sepa for it a utled family has nwre than one or two ions, the 
rideft mult uo iqueitionably be a gentieman, and all the reit mouhke. 
TI ie way of living among the (paniards, particularly in their cat- 
ing and drink ing, alfo contributes to render them unfruitful; for 
in the ule ot ipices, particularly ot pepper, they know no Lowades 

“heir wines are alfo ttrong and inflammatory ; and yet, after a 
meal, they add to thefe a very fiery fort of brandy On the 
ether hand, they are no lefs immoderate in the ute of cooling 
¢oods and drinks, and the conflict between fuch difcordant quali- 
ties muti n eceffarily produce great diiorders in the body. Lean- 
nets is here fo general, that a corpulent, or even what is called s 
fethy man is fcarcely to be met with ; and there are few or no 
countries where the lofs of fight is fo common. 

“ Spain, favs Mr. Gibbon (1. 59.) ** flourithed as a provinee, 
but bas declined as a kingdom. Small as the number of inha- 
ditants are, yet their poverty is extreme, although they not only 
live in a country capable of fupporting many additional millions 

the greateft plenty, but have prodigious fums continually 
poured in from America. Savala computes that, from the year 
1492, when America was difcovered, to1731, above fix thoufand 

inillions of pieces of eight in regiflered goid and filver were im- 
a ted inte Spain, exclufive of far greater fums unregittered, 
befide thofe received by foreign merchants from the fpanifh domi- 
wions in America. It even appears, that one year with another, 
Spain receives from its American colonies above twenty-fix millions 
of pezes, or pieces of eights; yet don Geronimo Uttariz computes, 
that : all the coined and wrought gold and filver in Spain, includ- 
anf hat belonging to churches and private perfons, fcarcely 
amounts €o one ‘hundred miliions of piaitres.”’ 

‘ Religion.] The religion of the church of Rome is practifed 
n Spain with th e greateit icrupuloiity : ind pomp. Jn no country 18 
there more pr aying and ceremony, and ie is realchriftianity, The vir- 
ein Mary is snore refpected and adored among the fpaniards, than 
God hit nfelf, as appears even trom their compliments : : the expref- 
jon of **Ged be with you,’ >the ulual compliment at parting, does 
not convey the fame mark of affection as that of ** the virgin be 
with you,” which they imagine exprefics a much greater cordia- 
ity. Thus fwearing by the Supreme Being is efteemed a trifle, 
but by the virgin is contidered as the height of impiety. The 
{paniards are ‘indeed mere flaves to the clergy, who fo artfully 
hoodwink them, that they do not perceive the chains they wear, 
or, it they perecive thera, bear them willingly ; and, when they 
gallthem, dare not fo much as venta figh afttertreedom. Under 
any difappointment, either in views of avarice or ambition, the 
clergy have their dreadful inquifitian at hand, which feizes both 
on henour and life; fo that perfons of the mot uniported inne- 
cence elteem it a particular favour to come off only with the lots of 
their fortunes ; but the power of this tribunal is now much redueed 
by the inter pofition of the late and prefent kings of Spain. 

* We have already obferved, that this court “ot inquilition was 
fird asada iD 4478, by king Ferdinand the catholic. It 
owed 
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owed its origin to the fuggeftions of John de Torquemada, a 
dominican, who was the firit inquifttor. At Madrid it confifts of 
an inquifitor-general and fix counfeliors, one of whom is always 
a dominican, two judges, onc fifeal, and feveral other offers and 
afiftants. The number of the families who are difperfed all over 
Spain, as {pies and informers, are computed at about twenty 
thoufand. Under this fupreme court are others in the principal 
citics in the kingdom, and even in the Canary iflands, Mexico, 
Carthagena, and Lima, But Mr. Clarke obferves, that the power 
of this tribunal 3s now declining very vifibly, and feems haften- 
ing to its fall; for the late king of Spain took a bolder ftep to 
humble the inquifition, than any of the Philips or Charlfes who 
went before him. The inquifitor-general having thought proper 
to publifh a liturgy which he had licenced without confulting his 
majeity, the king, with a very proper fpirit, put the inquifitor 
under an arreft, and immediately fent him guarded with a file of 
grenadiers into exile, at a convent far diftant from Madrid. So 
determined and refolute a meafure as this alarmed the whole body 
of the clergy ; they moved heaven and earth to obtain the inqui- 
firor’s recall; but for fome time the king remained inexorable. 
The common people were now taught by the prietts to fay, that 
his catholic majeity was no good catholicin his heart. At leneth, 
however, the king reftored the inquifitor to his liberty; but in 
fuch a manner as gave that prelate no reafon to triumph ; for at 
the time of releafing him, the king publifhed a very fpirited 
editt, which was dated on the twenty-feventh of november, 1761, 
by which he greatly limited his power. 

‘ Amidit the great decreafe of the inhabitants in Spain, the 
body of the clergy have fuffered no.diminution ; but has rather 
been cradually increafine, infomuch that don Geronimo Uftariz 
computes the number of ecclefiaitics and their fervants at two 
hundred and fitty thoufand. The king nominates all bifhops and 
archbithops, who are afterwards confirmed by the pope. In 1753, 
an agreement was entered into between the king and the pope, 
wherein the latter ceded to the former the nomination to all fmalh 
benetices ; which has not only confiderably tirengthened the king's’ 
power over the clergy, but alfo retains thofe vaft fuins of money 
in the country, which ufed to be expended in journies to Rome 
for the purpofe of foliciting benefices. The king can alfo tax the 
ecclefiatical poffetlons according to his pleafure. However, the 
power ot the pope and his nuncio is {till very extenfive here, 
though no bull can be publifhed without a written permifiion from 
the king.’ 

We can with pleafure recommend this work as very well adapted 
to the ufe of thofe, whofe numerous avocations will not allow 
them leifure for extenfive reading. Thegprefent volume is con- 
fined to Europe ; in another, which we onterftand is to be publifie 


in the next month, the author propofes to examine in the fame 
way, the itate of the other parts of the world, O. &. 
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TOPOGRAPHY. 


Ant. v. A geographical and hifforical Account of the Iiand of 

Bslama, with Objervations on tts Climate, Produétions, €8e. and 

a Narrative of the Formation and Progrefs of the Bulam Affocia- 

tiony and of the Colony itfelf: to which are added, a Variety of 

authentic Documents, and a defcriptive Map. af the Tflands and 
adjoining Contiaent. By Andrew Johanten. 8vo. 40 pages 

Price 1s.6d. Martinand Bain. 1794. 

Mr. Johanien, in this little pamphlet, very juttly compliments 
the prefeat age as furpafiing the ancients in point of humanity, 
for lavery was not only tolerated among them, but it’s legality 
never appears to have been once called in queftion. After obferv- 
ing, that of late years ‘the commerce in human fle/o has been 
viewed with an increafing horrour,’ that ¢ a fpirit of univerfal 
philanthropy has gone torth,’ and it has beem afcertained ** thas 
the intercourfe of nations may be continued, and even increafed, 
by a mutual relief of each other’s wants, without having recourte 
to atrathck at once odious and uajuit,’ he enters into the hiftory of 
the Bulam affociation. 

This company, which has agriculture and commerce for it’s 
objects, was induced by the very flattering defcription of Mr. 
Brue, formerly director-general ot the french african companies, 
ro fix on Bulam, asa ftation admirably adapted for carrying their 
plan into execution. It forms, we are told, part of the Archi- 
pelago, or clutter of iflamds, lying on the weftern, or windward 
coalt otf Africa, known by the name of the Biffaos, or Biffagos, 
and fuppofed to have been celebrated by the ancients under the 
appellation of the Hefperides. It is fituated at the mouth of the 
Rio Grande, in 11° N. L. and 15° w. L. from the meridian of 
London; is between 17 and 18 leagues long, and from four to 
tive broad. ‘The ifland is beautifully furrounded and interfperfed 
with woods; lofty fruit and foreit trees, for the moit part tree 
from underwood and brambles, ‘ form a verdant belt, in fome 
places two or three miles broad, which entirely encircles it in 
{uch a manner as to reprefent a plantation artificially formed 
around a park.’ It abounds with wolves, buffaloes, elephants, 


coves, guinea fowls, &c., and is {aid to be capable of producing 


indigo, cotton, and fugar. 

It is apparent from the ftatement now before us, that fome grofs 
mifmanagement took place, in the firlt attempt to fettle this fill 
infant colony ; however, as it isthe exprefs intention of the aflocs- 
ation, ‘ta people thofe fertile territories, defpoiled of their inha- 
bitants by the flave trade, to rear the productions of the climes 
between the tropics, by the aflilance of freemen, and to extend 
the commerce, and manufactures of Great. Britain,’ we most 
heartily wifh them all manner of fuccets in {fo laudable an une 
dertaking, a 
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ANTIQUITIES. 


Arr. vi. Ax Account of a rich illuminated Miffal executed for Fohn 
Duke of Bedford, Regent of France under Henry Vd. and ufters 
avards in the Poffefion of the late Duchefs of Portland. to. §2 
pages and 4plates. Price 7s.6d. fewed. Payne. 1794, 

Tae fubje& of this publication is a beautiful and rich mahu- 
feript miffal, or book of offices. It’s firft proprietor was John, 
duke of Bedtord, regent of France under Henry v1. By him it 
was prefented to that king in the year 1430. It was probably left 
by Henry in the palace at Rouen, and fell into the hands of 
Charles vi atthe taking of that town. Henry 11 of France after. 
wards poffeffed it, and affixed hisarmsto it. Through what hands 
it paffed from this time does not appear, till it is found in the 
pofietion of lady Wortley, (a defeendant of William Seymour, 
fecond duke ot Somerfet, who was appointed governor to the 
prince of Wales, by Charles 1), wiie of fir Robert Worfley, 
bart., of Appledurcombe, in the ifle of Wight. From her it was 
purchafed by Edward, fecond earl of Oxford, from whom it de- 
icended to his daughter the late duchefs of Portland. At a fale 
of her cftects, 1786, it was purchafed by Mr. Edwards, book- 
feiier, of Pall Mall, for the ium of 2131. 3s., in whofe poffeffion 
jt now remains, and to whom this account is dedicated by Mr. 
Gough. 

This curious miffal, eleven inches long, feven and a half wide, 
and two anda half thick, contains fifty nine large miniatures, 
which nearly occupy the whole page: and above a thoufand 
{mall ones in circles of about an inch and half diameter, dif: 
played in brilliant borders of golden foliage, with varicgated 
flowers, &c. At the bottom of every page are two lines in blue’ 
and gold letters, which explain the fubject of each miniature. 
The miniatures are in a good fiate for the time, and appear to be 
the work of various artiiis, probably french or flemith. The 
contents of thefe miniatures are in this account particularly de- 
{cribed. The fubjeéts are fymbols of the twelve months, hifte- 
sical paintings from the Scriptures, portraits of the duke ead 
duchefs of Bedford, with various paintings, defigned as comph- 
ments te the noble owners of the book. Of thefe miniatures are 
given, in thjs work, copies accurately engraved, together with 
particular defcriptions of the numerous figures which they con- 
tain. A fac fimile is added of the atteftation of the prefenting of 
this manufcript to Henry vi. The fubjeéts of all the fmaller 
figures are diftinétly examined; and it is amazing to obferve, 
with what ingenuity topics for painting have been extorted from 
the books of the Old and New Teftament. Among the more 
curious paintings which decorate the book are the following: < 

Judas hanging himfelf: he is in a blue coat, hanging on a tree, 
his hands {prawling, a devil coming to him, and two more pulling 
at bis legs with hooks. 

Chrift breaking the gates of hell, and carrying away Adam and 
Eve and the other holy prophets. Ged 
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God and Chrift feated under a triple throne, and aiméus,: hold- 
‘ye a chalice into which the dove deicends. 

‘Angels finging ;—=men and angels tlriking balls hung in air ;—~» 
two spottles at the afcenfion—John baptizing Chrift—two angels 
holding his garment—Cupids riding on iticks holding a crofs—a 

reyhound tied toatree, an owl above. 

Chrift between the virgin and the baptift, angels taking up fouls, 
devils pulling them into the mouth of hell: angels with the inttrus 
ments of the paflion. A devil with a foul on his back; twoothers 
pounding and beating two men; another turning Ixion’s wheel, 
A dead body faying, O mort cruelle trop es dure et amere. 

Jefus Chrilt fending a letter to the biihop of Pergamos, fignifying 
that fnful men and women, who dance, play, and kifs, thall be in 
danger of death. 

The trinity; God crowning a crucifix; the dove iffuing from 
the mouth of the Father. 

This piece, at the fame time that it exhibits a fplendid monue 
ment of the arts in the fifteenth century, may furnifh the philo- 
fopher with matter for reflection upon the ignorance and fuperitition 
wf the age. D. Me 





SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 


Art.vit. Memoirs of Science and the Arts. Or, an Abridgmens 
of the Tranfucions publifbed by the principal learned and wconomicat 
Societies efablifoed in Europe, Afia, and America. Vol. Ll. Parts 
I, I. 4t0. About 570 pages, with 19 plates. Price il. 15. 
inboards. Faulder. 1793. 


To enable our readers at once to form an idea of the defign of 
the editors of this work, we fhall tranfcribe the principal part of 
the preface. Pp. 1. 

‘ No circumtiance has more diftinguiflicd the modern attempts 
for the improvement of arts and {ciences, from thofe of antiquity, 
than the inftitution of focieries, for the purpofe of purfuing en- 
quiries in common, or of colleéting the labours of individuals, 
and offering them conjun@ly to the public. To Italy, the 
country in which literature firft revived from the torpidity of the 
dark ages, was owing the firft rife of thefe focieties, which ina 
fhort time became exceedingly numerous in all its principal towns. 
Moft of thefe, indeed, employed themfelves in philofophical 
purfuits, or in the light productions of elegant literature; yet 
the a ademy of Lyzcai, inttituted at Rome in 1603, had feience 
for its objeét, and had ferved as a model for later focieties of the 
kind; and the florentine academy de/ Cimento, as its name imports, 
brought phytical opinions to the teit of experiment. The fame 
plan was followed with vigour by that affociation of ingenious 
men in this country, which finally iffued in the eftablifhment of 
the royal fociety. From that period, fimilar inflitutions were 
formed in moft of the enlightened countries in Europe; kings and 
minitters thought their glory concerned in appearmg as the 


patrons and founders of them ; and men of ftience enrolled —- 
their 
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their affociates naines the higheit in rank and office. But thot 
inftitutions which have had their origin in the commands of civil 
power, have been tew in proportion to the { {pontancous fraternities 
of perfons attached by fimilarity of fludies, which, efpecially of 
late years, have rapidly {fpread wherever knowledge has shanna’ 
the human mind: and the eurypean {pirit of improvement has 
now penetrated, with the colonies and arms of Eurcpe, to difant 
quarters of the lobe, and is throwing into a common fund, the 
knowledge and iiventions oi Aula and America, with thofe of the 
parent regio! 

‘The advantages which have been derived from Icarned 
focieties have al lready been very great; for although few of them 
have done much in what fecms “originally to have been a leading 
objett—the united purfuit of difcoveries as a body (a mode more 

lendid in appearance than practical lly ufeful) ;—-yet they have 
afforded great fupport and encouragement to individuals in their 
‘invefligations ; and have been the means of preferving, and offer- 
ing to the world in a flable and refpectable form, many Wnott 
valuable papers, which without fuch ati would par have re- 
mained locked up in the cabinets of the writers, or have drops 
from the prefs unnoticed and forgotten. It is an acknowledged 
fact, that many of the molt ufeful difcovertes and improvements 
in art and fcience have been ufhered into the world through the 
medium of the periodical publications of focieties: and no man 
can flatter himfelf with a complete acquaintance with what has 
been done and is doing in any one branch of knowledge, with- 
out having informed himfelf of the contents of thete works. 

* But fuch is aow the number of them, and fo various the 
places of publication, and the bangs ces in which they are written, 
that a private fcholar, efpecially in this detached part of Europe, 
finds it an extremely difficult matter to ebtain and perufethem, 
On this account, many perfons have expreffed a with that they 
might be enabled in lefs compafs, and with lefs trouble and exe 
pence, to obtain an adequate acquaintance with thefe fources of 
knowledge. This want it is the object of the conductors of the 
prefent publication to fupply. By ‘onfining their attention folely 
to works of this clafs—the mem irs and tran factions of learned 
and @conomical tocictics—the, will have it in their power to 

afford more complete infermation concerning them, than can be 
done in journals which embrace the whet ot literature. Indeed, 


thev fhall not fatisty then mfelves with giving fuch a full view 
of thefe colleMions, as may affure every “enquit ‘ex after knowledge 
who thall read their publication, that nothing of importance has 


been withheld fro: n bis vies We Tr is their plan to notice every 
article in ali the principal publications of the kind throughout t the 
learned world; to giv e analytes of them pl -oportioned to their 
confequence; and to print at laree fuch as are at the fame time 
interefting and incapable of at bridg ment. Where plates and 
: effary to convey clear "ideas, they will be copied. 
They do not pretend to render the original works ufelefs—that 
would be eg mally onhar in the atten ipt, ‘and prefumptuous in the 
idea—but they will asknowledge their work defective, if it fail of 


fupply ing 
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fuppls ing every material link in the chain of ufeful and curious 
knowledge. W ith reipect to the arrangement of their materials, 
it is Impoilible to lay down any precife plan. They mutt take 
works in the order they come to hand. As numerous difficulties 
occur in procuring foreign books in this country, it may happen, 
potwithilanding their beit diligence, that they for fome time fall 
jn arrear woth refpect tothem, and that in fome of their earlier 
numbers, dometiic publications occupy more than their propore 
tional {hare.’ 

It muit ungueftionably be admitted, that the defign of col- 
lecting into one focus all the rays of knowledge feattered through- 
out three quarters of the globe, and rendering every ufeful 
difeovery, wherever made, eafy of accefs to our countrymen, 
without tne drudgery of ftudying various languages, and wading 
through namerous volumes, not to mention the extreme difficulty 
of obtaining thefe, 1s in itfelf grand and highly laudable: at the 
fame time it appears to have fallen into hands well qualified for the 
tak they have undertaken. As the originals here abridged have 
already come before us, 1t will not be expected that we fhould enter 
into a minute detail of the contents of this volume: we fhall only 
mention, theretore, the works from which it is compiled. Theie 
are the Atiatic Refearches, Vol. 1 and 11; ‘Tranfactions of the 
Linnean Societv, Vol. 1; Tranfactions of the Society of Anti- 
guarics of >cotland; Proceedings of the African Aflociation 5 
Tranfattions of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, &c., 
Vol. x; Philofophical Tranfa¢tions tor 1792, Parts 1 and 11, and 
fori793, Part 1; Memoirs of the Bruffels Academy of Sciences, 
&e. Vol. 1, Parts 1 and 11; Tranfattions of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, Vol. 1 andar; Letters, &c. of the Bath Society 
of Agriculture; Tranfactions of the Royal Irifh Academy, Vol. 
i—1v; Tranfadtions of the Society of Natural Hiftory in Paris 
and Memoirs ot the Literary and Philofophical Society of Mane 
chefer. 

The editors give us a pretty copious lift of the tranfactions of 
focieties which they mean to abridge, and with to be informed of 
apy omiilion in it. We fhall mention therefore the following, all 
of which have been noticed in our review. Hiftory of the royal 
Academy of Belles Lettres, &c. at Stockholm: Tranf. of the 
royal Ac. of Sciences, at Naples: Mem. of the royal Norwegian 
Ac iences: Hitt. and Mem. of the electoral Ac. of Sciences, 


~f 


wh 


&e., at Manheim: Tranf. of the royal Soc. cf Medicine, and 
Meim. of the Society of Natural Hultory, at Copenhagen: Mem. 
of the royal Society, at Montpelier: Mem. of the Economical 
Society at Spalato: Mem. of the free Economical Society at 
Peteribure : franf. of the Soc. of Natural Hiftory, at Paris: 


and a Colleion of phyfical Effays by a Society of Bohemian 
sNaturalilts. 

We cannot but exprefs our wifh, that an undertaking of fuch 
extenfive utility may meet with liberal encouragement ; and furely 
there aie few men to whom fcience is dear, who will not be de- 
firous of making themfelves acquainted with every new fact, 
every difcovery, tending to promote knowledge, which the inge- 
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nuity of others may effect or explore ; and which, were jr nos fy 
fome iuch medium asthe prefent, would probably remain for she 
unknown to them. 
Since the above was written, the fir? partof the fecoud volume 
of this work has made it’s appearance, containing abridements of 
the following memoirs. Commentaries of the Royal Society ar 
Gottingen, Vol. x1. Philofophical Tranfactions of the Royal 
Society of London tor 1793, Partss. Tranf. of the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, &c. Vok xt. Obtervations of a 
Society of Natural Philofophy at Berlin. Afiatic Refearches, 
Vol. 1. 3 ‘Trant. of the American Philofophical Society, Vol, 
312. Memoirs of the Academy ot Sciences and Belles Letters at 
Berlin. Theie are executed with the fame abalitv, that charac. 
terifcs the firit volume. U. U. 





GARDENING. 
Ary. vitr. A Treatife on the Culture of the Cucumber - Sher: 17 
mow anal vating that Plant, «w th full 
Directions for ting Management thre cof, and the Degree of Beat it 
requires on every Day of the Fear; anda i Ieteorological Fournas 
of the Weather and Temperature of the Climate in Lat. 51° 20 
North, Long. 0° 1° Faf of Eondon. Fo adbich are adiled, Hints 
and Odfervations on the Improvement of Agricnlture. By James 
M‘Phail, Gardener to the Right Hon. Lord Eawkétvury. 
vo. sso pages. 1 Platc. Price $s. in boards. Cadell. 1794 
Mr. M‘P. juftly obferves, that warm wholefome air is a grand 
odjectin the cultivation of cucumbers. In the common mode, 
where heat is fupplied princtpally by a bed of dung, placed 
underneath the mould in which the plants grow, the bed itfelt is 
frequently fo hot as to injure the roots, without imparting fufh- 
cient warmth tothe air, and the air is depraved by the exhalations 
from the dung. Borh thefe detects are remedied by Mr. M‘P. in 
a fimple and apparently efficacious method. The bed of mould is 
furrounded by a wall of brick, in which are flues pafling round 
the bed near the furface of the mould; and thefe flues are heated 
by dung laid round the brick wall inthe fame manner as it ufually 
is round a common dung bed, and renewed as often as may be 
neceilary. Glafs frames of the ufual fhape and make cover the 
bed. Thus a due degree of heat is conftantly kept up; the air 1s 


s 


fufficiently warmed, without being contaminated by the effuvi® 
ot the dung; and the roots are not in danger of being fcorched. 

After having given us a defertption of the mode of con: 
@ructing this bed, an account of the circumftanees which led 
him to the invention, and fome general obfervations on cucum- 
bers, and their cultivation, the author prefents us with a diary of 
his management ot a bed for’ upwards of a twelvemonth, include 
img an account of the weather, which occupies 222 pages. But 


culture, the author’s reafon for tacking which to his treatife 02 
cucumbers, is a curious one: ke had bought more paper, by the 
advance 
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advice of his printer, than he found he fhould want, and he had 
nothing elie ready to fill it up. Not that we are difpofed to 
quarre!| with the effay itfelf, for the general obfervations, on the 
caufes that prevent agriculture in this kingdom from being in fo 
high a tate of improvement as it might, difclofe many found and 
jut views of general polity, though occafionally tinctured with a 


~oNagaghat Hee 
little prejudice. “f 
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rt. 1x. Ax Enquiry inte the Duties of Men in the higher and middle 

Claffes of Society in Great Britain, refuliing Srom their re/peGive Stations, 

Profeffions, and Employments. By Vhomas Gifborne, m. a. 410. 

645 pages. Price 11. 1s. in boards, Whites. 1794. 

PuiLosopHy derives it’s value chiefly from it’s connexion with 
human happinefs. Speculations which admit of no ufefwl application, 
however ingenious or profound, excite a tranfient admiration, and 
are | gotten : but thofe {cienices, which furnifh the principles of 
practical arts, conducive to focial order and perfonal enjoyment, are 
inexhaultible mines of wealth, which mamkind can never eftimate at 
too high a rate. Among all the branches of philofophy, none is more 
excelent than the philotophy of manners ; becaufe none is more inti- 
mately conneéted with all the important interefts of human nature. 
The fuperiority of ethics above other fciences doth not confift in the 
fuperiour fubtlety of it’s fpeculations, but in the immediate and pow- 
eriul influence of it’s principles on the condutt of life. Abftraét re~ 
fearches into the origin of moral ideas would be of little benefit to 
mankind, if they were not brought home to mens’ bufinefs and bo- 
foms in the details of moral precept. If the firft honours muft be 
beftowed upon the philofopher, who clears the theory of morals from 
confu§on and obfcurity, and efiablifhes it upon intelligible and fim- 
ple principles, a liberal tribute of commendation obght not to be with- 
held {rom the moralift, who, by —— from the general truths of 
this {cience practical rules of ation, inftru¢ts men in the moft im- 
portant of ali arts, that of living well. 

The ingenious author of the work now before us has given the 
public a pleafing fpecimen of his talents for moral fpeculation, in his 
work entitled, * The principles of moral philofophy inveftigated, and 
riefly applied in the conititution of civil fociety.’ See our Rev. 
Vol. iv, ps 313. He now purfues his theory into it’s practical con- 
fecuences, in a dittin€t and minute defcription of the a uy ob- 
ligations of thofe, who form the higher and middle claffes of life. 
His work is more particularly adapted to the circumftances of thefe 
claffes of men in this country; and his objeét is, to furnifh them 
with rales of conduct, by which each individual may be aided in 
acquiring the knowledge, and encouraged in the performance, of 
his proper duty. It is the writer’s laudable defign, not to furnifh a 
Ixx {vitem of morals, which would eafily admit of convenient ac- 
commodations to prefent intereft, but to engage men of all ranks to 
a firict and undeviating adherence to thofe laws of moral conduct, 
which enlightened regfon and divine revelation unite to prefcribe, On 
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the feveral topics, upon which Mr, G. treats, he does not content hina 
felf with general declamation, but enters into fo great a variety of 
minute particulars, as plainly fhow him to have been an attentive ob. 
ferver of mankind, and to have been at great pains to furnith himfelf 
with a knowledge of the habits, purfutts, and occupations of the 
different ranks and profeffions, into which fociety is in this country 
ciftributed. In this extenfive undertaking, he has not relied upon his 
own obfervations alone, but, as the preface iniorms the reader, has 
fought and obtains cd mtelligence trom various quarters. * In execut- 
ing, fays he, ¢ moft of che chapters appropriatea to particular cefcrip. 
tions ot men, and efpecially fome of thofe chapters with the fubje& of 
which 1 was the leaft acquainted, 1 received the unreferved fugeef- 
tions, advice, and animadverfions of perfons feverally occupying the 
tation, or belonging to the profeflion in queflion, and accuftomed 
{iri¢tly to confider its duties in a confcientious light.’ 

The work being particulasly jatended for the ufe of englifhmen, 
Mr. G., in the outfet of his undertaking, inveftigates the conformity 
between the acknowledged principles of the briuth conflitution, and 
thofe fundamental rules of political wifdom, which ought to be care- 
fully regarded in every civil fociety. In thefe remarks, he chiefly in- 
fifts upon the theoretical excellence of the britith conftitution, perhaps 
with too little attention to the diforders, by which it’s vigour has 
been impaired, Jt can hardly, for inftance, be admitted as a fufficient 
proof of the juftice of the prefent inadequate plan of seprefentation, 
to fay, that the right of voting for members of parliament is a pudblig 
truf?, wulels it could be fhown, that the general body of the people, in 
whom it mufl be allowed to be ultimately velted, have repofed this 
trudt in the prefent electors. Thefe introductory remarks, however, 
are on the whole liberal; as the reader will find from the concluding 
obfervations on the freedom of the prefs, and the method of obtaining 
redrefs of grievances. 

rp. 31. * The treedom of the prefs fhould be checked by no laws 
which are not indifpenfably neceflary for the reflraint of malevo- 
lence and vice, feeking to fubvert the public tranquillity, or the hap- 
pinefs of private lite. 

‘ ‘That government which dares not allow its own laws and pro- 
ceedings, and the conduct of the courts of juftice, to be fairly dif- 
cuficd: by the public, betrays its weaknefs or its guilt, In Great Brp 
tuin the freedom of the prefs is become as it were a part of the con- 
ftitusion. And with refpect to the precautions indicated by the rule 
as expedient for the purpofe of curbing its licentioufnefs, englifhmen 
have reafon to rejoice that the cafe of every perfon charged with a 
libel, whether of a public or of a private nature, is fubmitted to the 
decilion of a jury, fully empowered to take into the account, in this 
a» in any other criminal charge, the intention of the party accufed. 

* Finally, every conititution af government is at va hs and dan- 
geroully defective, which does not contain within itfelf the means of 
remedying without tumulr and national diforder the imperfections 
in its irame which experience may bring to light; and of correcting 
the ubufes which time and accidents may introduce into the admini- 
firation of public affairs. 

* Whoever confiders the power, which every member of either 
Koufe of 0s" poilefies, of propofing in his place fuch meafures 
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ws he deems advifeable, and the power of the legiflature as to adopte 
ing the meafares propofed, Will not impute this defe& to the brinth 


confitution. And the imputation, were it brought forward, would 


he repelled by a reference to the many great iinprovements which 
have been peaceably * made in the conftitution at different periods 
reaching even to the prefent times. No human work can attain perfees 


tion; nor is anv human work carried to that degree of excellence 
which it is capable of attaining, but by the exertions of growing wif- 
dom continucd through the lapie of ages. In proportion as we fur- 
rey the governments and the internal condition of the greater part of 
the civilized world, we fhall fee additional reafon to be thankful to 
providence for having catl our Jot under the britifh conftitution, And 
we have caufe ftill turther to rejoice that a regular method of remov- 
ing any remaining defe¢ts in the conftitution and the laws (and every 
good man fhould be anxious for the quiet removal of all of which 
1¢ is con’cious) is provided and indicated by the conftitution itfelf. 
The humbieft and the pooreft fubject may carry his complaints to 
the bricifh parliament. And if once the fenfe of the nation be de- 
tcided!y formed, and permanently expreffed, concerning the injuftice 
or impolicy of any particular law; the public voice will reach every 
branch of the legiflature, and obtain that change in the fyftem which 
moral duty and the general welfare demand. It is thus that improve- 
ments have been made in the conftitution for centuries pait; and it 
isthus, we truft, that they wiil continue to be made for centuries to 
come.’ 

The author frft treats of the duty of the fovereign; and after ftat- 
ing the principal advantages refulting to Great Britain from the mo- 
narchical branch of it’s government, enumerates his official fun¢tions, 
and defcribes, with perfect decorum, but without fervility, his perfo- 
nal duties. ‘The general duties of englifhmen as fubje¢ts and fellow- 
citizens furnifh the next fubje&t of difcuffion, Civil obedience is 
placed upon it’s only rational ground, the exifting government poflefls 





<a. 


* The improvements made in the britifh conftitution by Magna Char- 
taand Charta de Forefta (Blackftone, vol. iv. p. 423), and by feveral 
other charters and public aéts, in the earlier period of our hiftory, do 
hot fall within this defeription, having been obtained, principally or en 
trely, by means of fuccefsful infurrections. But among the happy 
( uietly effeted in the manner pointed out by the conftitution 
itfelf, we may particularly mention the enatting of the petition o 
tight inthe reien of Charles 1. * by which,” fir William Blackftone 
obferves fyol. iV’, p. 437), ** the englifh coniftitution received great 
altera ion and improvement :”* the habeas corpus act, and the abolition 
O: military tenures, in the reign of Charles 11. ; the bill of rights and 
the toleration a&t about the time of the revolution. And to fpeak 
of the reign of his prefent majelty, the completion of the independency 
of the judges, the extenfion of the rights of citizens te roman catho- 
lies, the recent bill refpeéting libels, and the decifion of parliament: 
that its diffolution does not abate a pending impeachment, may be re~ 
garded as acquifitions of the moft falutary nature, and highly benefie 
Gal to the confijrutign of the realm. 
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ing the delegated authority of the ftate; and, while the fevers 
branches of this obedience are diflinétly delineated, an explicit ex. 
ception is made in tavour of two fundamental rights, which the peo- 
ple of Great Britain have retained ; the right of refuming the delegated 
authority of the flate from the hands of governors, who deliberately 
and flagrantly violate the conditions on which it was committed to 
them; and the right of making any alterations in the conftitution, if 
extreme emergencies fhould ever occur, which they fhall be firmly 
convinced that the public welfare and fafety require, although the le. 
giflature fhould refufe it’s confent. On the latter of thefe fubjects the 
author writes thus. 

p. 72. * It has been afferted by writers, whofe earneftnefs to avoid 
one extreme has carried them to another, that the nation has no fuch 
right; that the conftitution was fettkd at the revolution for ever; 
and that all rights fimilar to that under confideration, if englifhmen 
poffefied them before, were at that period folemnly renounced and 
abdicated by our anceftors, not only for themfelves, but for all their 
pofterity to the end of time. This opinion is built upon certain ex. 
preffions to be found in the atts of parliament paffed in the reign of 

Wilham and Mary refpecting the fuccefiion to the crown, and already 
noticed in a former chapter. To fuppofe however that our ancettors 
were competent to abdicate the rights of their pofterity, in this or in 
any refpect, ** to the end of time,’ is to fuppofe that they were 
competent to interfere between their defcendants and the omnipotent; 
and to preclude them from receiving at his hand the common rights 
of the human fpecies. It is to fuppofe that one generation may be 
competent to bequeath its remoteit pofterity as vaffals to the great mo- 
gul, or as flaves to the emperor of Morocco. lor if that generation 
has power to abdicate one right for its defcendants, it has power to 
abdicate all; if it has power to confign them for ever to one poten- 
fate, it has power to coniign them to any. 

‘ The main concern ot every englifhman is not with the condué 
of his anceftors, but with his own; not to difcover whether his fore- 
fathers, in framing the aéts of parliament alluded to, meant to arro- 
gate to chemfelves a power, which it was impofiible for them to pol- 
iefs, ot renouncing for their pofterity the right in queftion ; but whe- 
ther their poiterity now exifting hove exprefsly or virtually renounced 
it tor themfel es. 

* Now it feems altogether improbable that any nation, in dele- 

ating the exercife of authority to governors under certain condi- 
fhould defign to contraét, that provided thofe conditions fhould 

be odlerved on their part, no circumftance, no crifis whatever, no col 
ceivable vicilitude or emergency of human affairs, fhould induce it 
to interiere, and alter the contiitation without their confent. Nothing 
but evidence too authentic to be denied, too precife to be mitun- 
derftood, nothing fhort of moral demonftration, would be fufficient 
to prove, that if a fundamental change in the fyftem were requiite 
in the opinion of the nation for the public fafety and happinels, the 
icg {lature would have a right, according to the terms on which 1t 
oids its authority, for ever to interpofe its veto; and to obftrué the 

general fecurity and welfare, the avowed objects of all civil govern- 
ment, oo the plea of the inviolability of its particular privileges. ; 
‘In 




















« In the prefent cafe, the demonftrative evidence appears on the 
ather fide of the queftion.’ See Black{tone’s Commentaries, vol. i, p. 
2455 and vol. iv, p- 436. ‘ 

rp, 76. * Kew national proceedings, however, could at any period 

be more criminal than a needlefs and improvident exercife of the right 
in queftion. On the prefiding energy of government depend all the 
advantages which polifhed and enlightened fociety poffeiles over the 
infecure and rude life of favage tribes. And all government owes a 
large fhare, perhaps the largeit fhare, of its energy to the opinion 
which is entertained of its ftability. Hence frequent and ftriking 
changes in a conftituttor, whatever benefits they may promife or in- 
troduce, will certainly contribute in one moft important point to en- 
danger the public happinefs. It 1s alfo to‘ be remembered, that no 
great change in a government is ever adopted with unanimity : that 
thofe who are attached to the ancient form are foured and rendered 
diflatisfied by the alteration: that there is always a hazard of civil 
convulfions, always a rifk of final difappointment, attending the new 
experiment: and that an ample allowance 1s in prudence to be made 
for unforefeen dangers and unexpected confequences. ‘Thefe remarks 
apply in fome degree to all fundamental changes in forms of govern- 
ment, even when wrought by the regular means provided by the laws 
of the country. But they apply with double force to revolutions 
effected by a nation itfelf fuperfeding the fun¢tions of its exifting ma- 
giflrates by an exercife of its dormant rights. No nation therefore 
which is pofleffed of any tolerable conftitution ought to exert its righe 
of changing it by its own aétual interpofition ; unlefs there fhould be 
the moit convincing reafons to believe that the revolution will be at- 
tended with an acceffion of general good very far exceeding any tem- 
porary or permanent evils which may be likely to enfue. For other- 
wife, all who would endeavour to accomplifh it, though not charge- 
able with injultice towards the ancient governors, would be moft 
criminal in the fight of God; they would prove themfelves inconftant 
and rafh where inconftancy and rathnefs would be leaft excufablt; 
rifking not only their own happinefs, but that of multitudes of their 
cotemporaries, eventually perhaps that of remote generations of their 
pofterity.’ 

After fome preliminary obfervations, in each chapter, on the cone 
fitutional purpofes, which the houfes of lords and commons ate in- 
tended to anfwer, Mr. G. treats, in detail, on the duties, both off- 
cial and perfonal, of peers, and members of the houfe of commons. 
Among the ufeful purpofes anfwered by the lower houfe of parliament 
it is mentioned as one of the principal, that it furnifhes the means 
of patient and fafe difcuffion of political grievances and popular dif- 
content, before they are grown to fuch a magnitude as neither to be 
tolerated with fafety to the ftate, nor removed without the rifk of 


dangerous convulfion. 


The extracts we have already given will be fufficient, to make the » 


reader acquainted with the well tempered liberality of this. writer's 
political principles. The chief object of the work, however, is by 
no means that of enforcing a fyftem of policy, but the ftill more im- 
portant object of inculcating right moral conduét upon men in all 
thevhigher clafles of life, With this view the author pafles on from 
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members of parliament to the executive officers of government, naval 
and military olficers, lawyers, jultices of the peace and mMuaicipal 
magiftrates, the clergy, phy ficians, perfons en gaged in trade and py. 
fine's, and private g entlemen. The refpective "duties of each of thefe 
claffes are delineate: 1 with great difti: Gaels and accuracy, and with 
fach a continual reference to the conduét of men in real life, as tends 
to render the picture peculiarly impreflive and ufeful, The nature of 
the work does not admit of analy fis; but the author’s method of 
treating his fubje€ts will be ful ficiently feen in a {pecimen. In treat. 
ing on the duties of perfons in bufinefs, Mr. G. firft ftates and en. 
forces thof general principles of moral obligation, which may he ap. 
plied to this clafs of men, and then confiders feparately the four 
employments of bankers, merchants, factors or agents, and manv- 
fafturers, illufirating the bearing of ‘the gneve principles of morals 
on the condutt of each clafs. Many excellent obfervations are made 
on joe nature of banking, and the variety of duties and Sompratis ns 
ending the proiefion of a banker, particularly the gen rine tounda- 
se and jutt Mcails of fup ports ne cre dit ; the i imp rop riety of employ. 
ing moncy in any kind of gambling, or involving in trading adven- 
tures property received in ‘truit for other purpoies ; and the obliga- 
tions of accuracy, pun¢tuality, and gene rolity. Having treated this 
fubjedt at large, the author, proceeding to the duties ot merchants, 
writes as fo we WS. | 
P. 627. ihe merchant, when he fubjects himfelf to ritks againft 
which he salle coe guard, atts an unjuit part towards all. wha 
may be inju red by his misfortunes. He ais unjuftly, for example, 
if he forbears to infure his warchoufe frora fire, or any large piven. 
ture from the dangers of the fea; thus expofing his creditors to the 
hazard of ruin by his temerity, that he may himfelf fave the five or 
ten pounds, or pers aps chat. vumber of fhillings, per cent. by the 
paymer nt of which he would have purchafed an indeninification againt 
the loffes to which his goods : are daily liable. In thefe rath practices 
young traders are the moit apt to indulge themf{clves; and fometimes 
gain by them. Bat traders of every ce ferip tion fhould remember, that 
all bold a nturing in thofe who traffic chie fly on eredit, or with the 
money of “tae is “not rendered leis criminal by the fuccefs of the 
experiment * 
‘ Neither | is th c merchant to be vindicated if he raifes his general 
profits toa rate higher than is equitable, when compared with the ¢ gene- 
ral circumftances and hazards of his dealings. ‘lhis rule does not 
prohibit him from taking ra prom too great, if  dividually confidered, 
on fome of the articles in w! hicl h he deals, when he finds himfelf une 
able to obtain an adequate advantage on others; fo long as his gains 
on the whole are not more than 3 fair compenfation for the capital 
which he employs, the fkill and induftry wich he exe ts, and the riks 
and fluctuations which he encounters. But let not the difficulty of 
xing the preciit ftandard of individual profits, and the impofiibility 
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«* The general principles ftated under the weed of bankers on the 
fubjett of capital and of rifles, are e- jually applicable to the merchant. 
See p> 5! 4," 
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ef that ftandard being known, or, if known, fitly cflimated, by his 
caftomers, betray him into extortion, Neither let profit be putfoed 
by means tin¢tured with immorality. Who could affert rhe integrity 
of a merchant who, in order to determine whether he fhould fend his 
goods to a particular market, fhould bribe or feduce a perfon in a 
pudlic office to violate his duty, and beiray to him the probability of 
peace or War ? Could a man be pronounced hoacft and ingenious who 
fhould attempt by giving money, by conferring favours, or even by 
flattering attention, to lead an agent, who comes to purchafe an af- 
ticle, to connive at impofitions on his unfafpetting principal ? Could 
he be vindicated if he fhould fend to his foreign correfpondent goods 
from one manufactory ; and at the fame time take meafures, dire€ly 
or indireétly, by himfelf or in concurrence with others, to induce him 
to believe that they were fabricated at another: or if, on finding the 
market unfavourable for the fale of goods which he had ordered from 
abroad, he fhould falfly pretend that they were damaged, or not ex- 
actly according to his order, and fell them on account of the faétor ? 
Such prattices muft be condemned by every upright man to whom 
they are ftated. , ‘There are others at leaft as common, and not lefs 
reprehenfible, which may require to be noticed. A few initances will 
be fhortly commented upon; and the mercantile reader will then be 
left to apply fimilar reatoning to any other cultoms of his trade, to 
which he may deem it applicable. 

‘ In fome foreign ports a duty ad valorem is paid on the importa, 
tion of britifh goods. The merchant is faid fome times to value them 
in his entry at the cuftom-houfe at a rate far too low, though he ts ex- 
“om t» appreciate them according to their real worth. Or perhaps 

e has them entered in a foreign name; and thus by a fraud contrives 
to efcape a part of the duties. Sometimes too, to facilitate a low 
valuation, or for othescaufes, after fending to his foreign correfpon- 
dent previouly to the arrival of the goods an invoice containing their 
real value, according to which he 1s to be paid for them; he for- 
wards with the goods themfelves a falfe invoice, in which they are 
rated at one third or one half lefs than they were in the other: that it 
may be inflrumental in obtaining their admiffion on eafy terms, He 
is not always without a plea on which he endeavours to vindicate the 
latter proceeding. He {tates that the laws of the foreign country en- 
title any perfon to purchafe the goods, to whomfoever they are con- 
fened, who fhall go down to the fhip, and offer for them a certain 
advance per cent. on his valuation. And he contends that this fact 
is a proof that the, government does not require the valuation to be 
accurate; but regards it merely as a ftatement on his part of the terms 
at which, when augmented by the addition preferibed, he is willing 
to let the goods be taken. The laws however which he quotes prove 
only that the ena¢tors of them do not place unlimited dependence on 
the veracity of merchants. And his ingenious contrivances to coun- 
teract them, fhew that no great ftrefs is to be laid on the fincerity of the 
foregoing plea. He frequently divides his goods into different pack- 
ages, fo that each package fhall be imperfect without the others, 
and fends them at different periods, or in different fhips ; thus rend- 
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ering it morally certain that no interloping purchafer will choofe ty 
have any concera with them when they arrive in the harbour *, 

« That the merchant a¢ts in a manner altogether unjuftifiable if he 
is concerned in fmuggling adventures, or knowingly fells + articles 
which have been fmuggled, is evident on this principle; that men 
in every fituation are highly criminal, who themfelves break, or who 
tempt others to tranfgrefs, the laws of their refpective countries. But 
it is not always coniidered that this principle bears in a certain deeree 
on the conduct of a merchant, if he furnithes goods toa third perfon 
who plainly intends to introduce them clandettinely into a foreign 
country where they are prohibited. If, for example, Holland thould 
forbid the admifiion of european woollens into her afiatic dominions; 
would not a britifh trader who fhould furnifh his cuftomer at Am- 
fterdam with a quantity of blankets, knowing that the latter purpofed 
to {muggle them into Baiavia, be an accomplice in the guilt of tempt- 
ing the inhabitants of that colony to violate the laws which they 
would be bound to obey ? 

« Another practice may be mentioned which muft always be con- 
demned on the general principle, that it is criminal knowingly to lead 
another perfon to be guilty of deceit. The practice in queftion is 
that of having fhips covered, as the term 1s, 4a time of war; in other 
words, of having them made over by a ficiitious [ transfer to the fuo. 
ject of fome neutral power, that by means of the papers procured 
through this pretended fale they may appear to be neutral § aay, 

an, 





« * With this view, as I underftand, in the cafe of a piece of ma- 
chinery, half of it has been fent at one time, and the rema‘ ning half 
referved for a fubfequent conveyance. AndJ have heard of an in- 
tance in which a britifh merchant, having purchafed a large quantity 
of gloves by the direction of his foreign correfpondent, had the ad- 
drets to difpatch the gloves for the right hand by one veilel, and thofe 
for the left fome time afterwards by a fecond. 

© + Shopkeepers to whom in this initance, as in many others, the 
moral rules addrefled to merchants may be applied, ought never to 
trade in a fingle article which they know or believe to be fmuggled. 
Their duty with refpect to goods known or believed to be itolen need 
not be fuggefted. 

« ~ Sometimes however the merchant actually becames a burgher 
of the neutral town, in order to fecure his property from danger. 
"Thus alfo in times of peace britifh faétors in Ruffia have become 
burghers in that country, to render themfelves entitled to fome 
exemptions from duties. It has been held by englifh lawyers, that his 
proceeding is no breach of allegiance to the king of Great Britain. 


« § In the late war it was very common for britifh merchants to 
procure auftrian papers for their veffels, efpecially for thofe deftined 
for the Mediterranean. And during the fame period many britith 
Thips were nominally rendered ruffian property in a fimilar way. 

‘ A fimilar mode of proceeding, though direétly contrary to the 
jaws of Great Britain as well as to thofe of morality, prevailed to a 
great extent during the exiftence of the late charter of the Eaft India 
companys 
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aad confequently be releafed, if taken by the enemy. It may be 
urged perhaps In behalf of this proceeding, that it is confeffedly al- 
Jowable to umpofe on an advertary; that the art of war confiits of 
ftratagems and feimts ; that no moralift was ever rigid enough to con- 
demn the admiral or the merchantman for hanging out falle colours ; 
and that it is abfurd to maintain that it is lawful to deceive an an- 
tagonilt by fictitious flags, yet unlawful to delude him by fititious pa- 
verse This is not the place tor examining how far and on what 
grounds it may be juftifiable tor open enemies to impofe on each other. 
Nor is the proceeding under confideration to be tried or vindicated 
by thofe rules. For here is a third party introduced, the inhabitant 
of the neutral ftate, a ftate in profound peace with both the contend- 
ing nations; who deliberately fuffers himfelf to be bribed by a fub- 
ject of the one to pra¢tife an artifice on thofe of the other, which no 
plea, but that of being himfelf engaged in avowed hoftilities with the 
latter, could poffibly have juftified. And if it be thus criminal in the 
auftrian to become an accomplice in the plot, it is at leaft as criminal 
in the britifh merchant to tempt him to acecde to it, or to avail him- 
felf of his concurrence *. 





company, which prohibited the fending of any commodities from 
England to the britifh dominions in the Eaft except through the me- 
dium of the company. But the englifh merchant often faw great ad- 
vantages to be derived from tranfmitting them through another chan- 
nel, againft the company’s confent. He therefore loaded his fhip, 
and ordered it to Oftend to be covered. Being thus made in appear- 
ance auftrian property, it was enabled to land its cargo in Hindoftan, 
The changes made in the charter on its late renewal have taken away 
the temptation to fuch frauds. But the remembrance of them may be 
ufeful. And as the recital of a diftreffing event refu'ting from an 
immoral pra¢tice proves fometimes an effe¢tual methad of deterring 
men from proccedings of the fame nature, I am induced to relate, 
though without naming the parties concerned, a circumftance which 
lately took place. The laws defigning to throw obitructions in the 
way of thofe who might endeavour thus fraudulently to fend goods to 
the Eaft Indies, had difqualified every tradefman who fold any articles 
to a merchant, and knew that they were to be fmuggled thither, from 
recovering the price by a legal procefs. A London dealer furnifhed 
a merchant with a large quantity of goods, being confcious that they 
were to he fent to the Eait Indies by means of Offend papers, Soon 
afterwards, diftrufting the refponfibility Of the purchafer, he thought 
it prudent to fue out a commiffion of bankruptcy againft him; and 
in the capacity of petitioning creditor took an oath of the reality of 
the debt. The other party retorted his attack by threatenimg to pro- 
fecute him for perjury. The tradefman, finding that the law would 
not recognize fuch a debt, and that he fhould certainly be convicted, 
fhrunk from the impending difgrace, and fhot himfelf. 


‘ © Probably too, in cafe of capture, an cath would be neceffary to 
authenticate what the papers faliely averred ; and there is muft dan- 
ger that it would not be ferupled to procure the releafe of the fhip. 
The merchant’s criminality is increafed by his being aware that he ig 
the caufe of fuch a temptation. 

Another 
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¢ Another mode of gaining profit, which ought univerfally te bee 
probated, is that of cx i. araheial prices. There have been j ca 
— of merchants, a they meant immediately to dif pole of a 
large quantity of a ‘. articular article, buying in the open pron 
little of the fame article on very high terms; thus pretending to be 
purchafers, when in faci they were fellers, and endeavouring to create 
by their conduct in the former capacity, an unnatural and extravagant 
price, by which they might far overpay themfelves in the latter. $i. 

milar frauds wey be ufed in mana ging the rate of exchange with fo. 
reign countrics. A merchant for inflance, by purpofely remitting a 
fum on lofing terms, may caufe a variation in the rate, of which he 
ftands ready to avail hinifelf by inftantly drawing back much larger 
fums. And there may be various other means ‘of reaping very un- 
warrantable advantages by managing the price of exchange, and af 
fecting by artful contrivances the daily printed ftatement of rates, 
according to which accounts with toxcign correfpondents are to be 
fettled. 

« As merchants are the pe rfons irto whofe hands * loans and pub. 
lic contra¢is naturally fall, it is peculiarly incumbent on them to re. 
collect the obligation under which they lie in point of confcience 
to trade with government on the fame principles as they trade with 
an individual; to obferve the fame rules of probity, ingenuoufnefs, 

and fair dealing; to be equally contented with moderate ‘profits, and 
equally to abhor taking unfair advantages, or entering into mono- 
polizing leagues and combinations, in the one cafe as in the other, 
et them never fuffer a public officer to hold a fecret fhare in their 
contra¢ts, that they may avail themfelves of his influence in obtaining 
them on adv antageous terms. Let them not forget that every penny 
which they receive from government mutt be raifed in taxes: from 
their fellow-citizens ; and confequently that every penny which they 
gain in thefe tranfactions by unfatrnefs or extortion, 1s in other words 
gained by public robbery, There are few cafes perhaps in which 
the rules of equity are {o frequently violated as in public contracts ; 

and few, if any, in which underhand combinations are carried to fo 
sh alength+. ‘There is reafon to conclud e that it is not 
uncommon fora few merchants, who deal in the particular article 
for which government offers a contra¢t by auction to tuch an extent as 
to be able to deprefs their competitors, privately to agree to fhare 
the bargain among them; and to fettle certain terms difadvantageous 
to the public, beyond which they are not to bid. This fraud 1s re- 








-* 





¢*ecJn England, the feat of government being in the greateft mer- 
¢antile city in the world, the me rchants are generally the people « ho 
advance ayes to government.” Smith onthe Wealth of Nations, 
vol. Til. pe 415 

© + The fy am of competition for public loans, which has of late 
heen very properly introduced, is Hable to various frauds of this kind, 
which all the parties concerned in the loan ought a@tiv ely to difcoun- 
tenance. Thus it is not only the duty of the principal bidders to 
abitain from all private confederations ; but it is likewife the duty of 


all indiwiduals who with to partake of the loan, to ufe no fecret means 
8 prevent or check coinpetition,’ 
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peated as often as a new contract is propofed. Government in the, 
mean time is lulled into unfutpecting confidence, and conceives it- 
felf to be reaping the beneut of a fate by auction ; as the confederates 
are artful enough to fix fometimes on one of their number, and fome- 
times on another, to appear to be the fuccefsful bidder. If fome ine 
serloping competutor bids largely againtt thein t, they will not hefi- 
tate to take that particular contract on very low or even on lofin 
terms, in order to difcourage him from further attempts: And if by 

stinacioully @ppoling them ume after time, he fhould interfere ma- 
terially with their profits, and endanger the difcovery of their fecret; 
they will buy off his troublefome refiftance by admitting him asa 
partner into their affociation, 

* We may conclude thefe obfervaticns with remarking, that as the 
promoting of any laudable defign is in an efpecial manner required 
of thofe who have extraordinary opportunities of forwarding it; the 
correction of the profanenefs and profligacy of our failors ought to lie 
neat the hearts of merchants. By attention, as far as it is pra¢ticable, 
to the religious and moral character of the captains and officers eme 
ployed an their veffe!s, by a regular cittribution of proper books among 
ie crews, and by the appointment of tiberal premtums for virtuous 
behaviour, it feems probable that much good might gradually $e ef- 
fofiad ? 

If our limits would permit us to extend our quotations, our readers 
would have further proot of the ufeful defign and tendency of this 
work: but what we have quoted will be fufficient to fhow, that the 
work is written with good fenfe, with an excellent fpirit, and in a 
clear and unaffeéted ftyle ; and that it well deferves the attentive perufal 
of all perfons in the higher and middle clafles of fociety. Oo. S. 
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Art.x. A Differtation on fimple Fever, or on Fever coufffting of one 
Paroxy/m only. By G. Fordyce, m. v. &c. 8vo. 238 pages. Price 
3s. 6c. fewed. Johnfon. 1794. 

Waite the practice in fever remains vague and undetermined, 
it muyit undoubtedly be of importance to inguire into it’s nature, and 
to examine the caufes that a¢t in it’s production, A very flight ac- 


or 


‘+ ‘This proceeding is often managed in the following manner. 
On the morning when the fealed nropofals are to be delivered in at 
the public office, one of the confederates delivers in his and retires, 
If an intruder afterwards prefents an offer, another of the fraternity 
who is on the watch for the purpofe delivers in a fecond fet of pro- 
pofals (for he is prepared with feveral fets in hag on various 
terms), more advantageous to the public than thofe firit given in by 
his comrade. 

‘ This ftep is repeated as often as it appears neceffary, until it is 
morally certain that they have under-bid their rivals. In other col- 
lateral contrivances which might be named, peculiar adroitnefs is ex- 
hibited, 
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quaintance with the hiftory of this difeafe indeed will be fufficient te 
convince us, that much information refpeting it is ftill wanting, and 
that though it has been an object of frequent inveftigation, the fubjea 
has by no means been exhaufted. <‘ Phyficians,’ fays the learned and 
ingenious author, ‘ have laboured in the geography and culture of 
this country. But the geography is tar from being delineated, the 
culture is far from being brougot to perfection.’ 

‘ p, y.—* Fever is a difeafe, the exiftence of which no man covld 
have thie leat fufpicion of, fuppofing him acquainted with the ftru@ure 
of the body, the properties of the folids and fluids, the various opera- 
tions which go on im it in health, the manner in which they take 
place, the powers which produce them, the connettion of the body 
and the mind, as well as thefe are known at this day to phy fiologitts, 
anatomifts, or thofe who have itudied medicine itfelf, or any of the 
branches of knowledye conducive, or which have been thought con- 
ducive to it. It 1s therefore only to be known by obferving it in the 
difeafed bodies of men afflicted with this diftemper. Many are the 
authors who have defcribed it, both ancient and modern. It may 
ther: fore be fuppofed that the hiftorv of tever fhould have been ren- 
dered very perfect by this time, fince it is one of the moft frequent 
difeafes, and has been in all ages, and in all countries, more efpe- 
cially as itis likewife one of the moft fatal; and as it fo occupies 
the whole fyftem, as to abforb during its continuance all the facul- 
ties, both ot the body and the mind, 1n a greater or lefs degree. 

* Every man, however, who has read the various defcriptions of 
fever which have been given by authors ancient or modern, of one 
country or of another, becomes immediately fenfible, that neither its 
caufes, rife, progrefs, cr termination, are thoroughly known, or per- 
tectly defcribed, and of this he will be more fully perfuaded, if he 
has frequently had occafion to fee the difeafe.’ 

The experience of the author in this difeafe is unquefionably great, 
confequently his endeavours to enlarge our knowledge of the fubject 
ought to be received with more than common attention. This Is 
indeed particularly necetlary, as his conclufions are the refult of actual 
obfervation, made on the difeafed appearances taking place in perfons 
afflicted with fever. With refpect to what have been called the pa- 
thognomonic fymptoms of fever, Dr. F. employs much reafoning. He 
contends, that none of the fymptoms, that have been generally con- 
fidered as fuch, are in reality pathognomonic, and in fact that no fuch 
fymptoms have been remarked in fiumple fever. 

On the definition of fever, the author is more diffufe and copious. 
Under the term fever, many difeafes have been confidered, which do 
not deferve the name in the opinion of Dr. F. According to his 
arrangement, the various affections of the fyftem, which depend upon 
any other difeafe, are excluded. His remarks on this fubject are ¢x- 
tremely pertinent and judicious, 

P.27.—* Fever is a difeafe which affeéts the whole fyftem; it 
affects the head, the trunk of the body, the extremities; itaffetts the 
circulation, the abforption, and nervous fyitem ; it affeéts the fkin, 
mufcular fibres, the membranes; it affeéts the body and affects likee 
wife the mind. It is therefore a difeafe of the whole fyftem, in every 
sind of tenfe, but it does not affeét the various parts of the fyftem 
nygformly and equally; but on the contrary, fometimes one pat ' 
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much more affected in proportion to the affe¢tion of another part; 
fometimes thofe parts which were moft affected at one time, are leaft 
afiected at other times, fo that the appearances which are the principal 
ones in one fever, are by much the flighteft in another fever, or fome- 
times are totally abfent. ‘This has given great ambiguity to this 
difeafe. ‘To defcribe it, it is neceflary to fuppofe a cafe, in which 
all the appearances which ever take place as effential to the difeafe 
fhould be prefent, and in an equal degree, though no fuch cafe ever 
happened, efpecially as the prefence of one appearance does not, in 
any degree, neceilarily imply the abfence of another. For inftance, 
in moft fevers there is pain in the forehead, in fome there is no pain 
in the forehead; in moit fevers there is foulnefs of the tongue, in fome 
the tongue is of its natural appearance ; but the prefence or abfence of 
head-ach has no influence on the foulnefs of the tongue, and the pre- 
fence or abfence of the foulnefs of the tongue has no influenee on the 
head-ach; fo that there may be great head-ach, and great foulnefs of the 
tongue, both together in the fame patient ; or there may be no great 


head-ach, and great foulnefs of the tongue in one patient; or there, 


may be little foulnefs of the tongue, and great head-ach in another 
patient; or there may be but little foulnefs of the tongue, and little 
head-ach in another patient; or there may be head-ach with no foul- 
nefs of the tongue in one patient; or there may be foulnefs of the 


.tongue, and no head-ach in another patient; or there may be neither 


head-ach nor foulnefs of the tongue in another patient; and fo it 
may be of any other two fymptoms whatever, which occur in this 
diieafe.’ 

The patient afflicted with fever generally at firit has great uneafinefs 
and reftlef{nefs, * feeling himfelf ill but incapable of fixing upon any 
particular pain in any part of the body.’ ‘his uneafinefs, the do¢tor 
alfo thinks, affeéts the mind at the fame time; nay perhaps in this 
cafe the mind is primarily affected. This opinion is however rifked 
with fome doubt and hefitation. 

On the debility, which occurs in fever, the author makes the fol- 
lowing difcriminating remarks. 

P. 35.—€ This inability, which is common both to the body and 
mind, has been called weaknefs or debility. 1t appears to che author, 
that it ought rather to be called depreffion of fi rength, “as he believes 
it has been by fome authors. That is, it is not that the powers of 
the body are loft, but they are prevented from atting by the difeafe, 
Ifthe powers of the body were really taken away, then this inability 
of exerting the powers of the body and the mind would remain after 
the difea‘e was removed; but it does not remain, for if the difeafe 
ceafes in eight, ten, or twelve hours in any of the ways hereafter de- 
icribed, the inability ceafes likewife, and both the body and mind 
can exert themfelves with a vigour nearly equal to what they could 
iave done juft before the difeafe began, or in perfect health, If fuch 
a weight were laid upon a {pring moving a machine as to overcome 
it without deftroying its elafticity, that {pring would be prevented, 
either altogether, or in acertain degree, from keeping up the motions 
of the machine; but that unufual weight being removed, the {pring 
would immediately be enabled to perform all its former functions with 
the fame force and regularity as before {uch weight was laid on; 
Whereas when application had been made which diminifhed the elafti- 
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city of the fpring, then it could not produce its former eft: antl 
means had been taken to reftore its temper and force,’ 

Before the doctor enters upon the inveftigation of what is by far the 
moft difficult part of his inquiry, the caufes of the difea‘, he prenares 
the reader, by obferving, that * the mind ean form an idea, that “a 
effect can take place without easy caule ;’ and that © it is from CXne. 
rience alone the cocirine {prings that effeéts have canfes.’ Jn treating 
of fever he therefore admits nothing asa caufe, ¢ the knowledge of the 


of; : so} + \Pe rH 3 ’ \ > = ? _ . f ° 
aétion of which does not depend upon experiment.’ This reafonine, 


by many, will hardly be confidered as logically quft. The narure of 


caufe and effect is, we apprehend, both pretty well defined and under. 
ftood ; we cannot theretore fee the necefiity tor fuch an inquiry in the 
prefent work ; and in marking the operation of caufes in the produc. 
tion of difeafe, it has long been extremely well known, that various 
circumftances demand attention. 

The caufes of fever, which the do&or particularly notices, are in. 
feftion, fudden expofure to cold, moifture, eating certain kinds of 
food. Oneach ef thefe heads we have many obfervations, which mark 
the attentive practitioner. 

The properties of the fluids in the human body are next confidered ; 
and here our author, with much {kill and ingenuity, combats the abettors 
of the humoral pathology. His obfervations on this part of his fubjeQ 
evidently tend to fhow, that ¢ there is very little grownd for refting 
the caules of difeafe, whether it be fever or any other, on what has 
been affirmed of the properties of the fluids by many, even practical 
authors, for they knew them not, and did not examine them.’ From 
experiments made by himfelf on thofe fluids he ventures to affirm, that 
‘their being in any ftate of all thofe varieties which are known, 
the other circumftances being the fame, fever will equally take 
place.’ 

Of the other fuppofed caufes of fever, our author is equally full in 
his examination, and judicious in his conclufions. 

P.170.—* The next confideration with regard to the caufes of this 
difeafe, although the author has treated it in a paper already pud- 
hthed, yet it would not be proper to omit it here. it a body be put 
aN motion by an tmpulfe, and no. refiftance be made to that motion, 
it will continue to move on, in the fame manner, and in the fame 
dire@tion with the fame velocity, although no new impullfe ‘be made, 
Tn like manner, if a fever be produced by any canfe, it will continue, 

although that caufe is no longer applied. ‘This propofition, as far as 
the author knows, has not been given by any writer on this difeafe ; 
it is, therefore, brought forward with great diffidence. On the con- 
trary, it has been Jaid down by Sydenham, very diftin@ly, as well as 
by almoft all the authors who have treated this fubject, both ancient 
and modern, that the original caufe of the difeafe was conftantly acting 
to keep it up. Sydenham, as well as various others, has {nid that 
fome noxious matter had got into the body, exciting certain move- 
ments, which they ca!l conco¢tive, by which it was deftroyed, and 
thrown out of the fyitem. It is true, indeed, Van Helmont fappoles 
that there is a kind of fpirit, which, however, was to be overcome, 
and expelled; and Dr. Cullen, that a fpafm was induced, without 
entering into any confideration that the fpafm, whatever it might be, 
required its caufe to be conftantly kept up or no,’ 
. Upon 
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Upon this reafoming of the dottor’s, we have already had occafion 
ty remark, that it did not appear to us to be either fatisfactory, or 
nhilofophically jutt. 

After noticing the appearances of the different ftages of fever, and 
pointing out many circumftances with refpect to them, the doétor 
comes to their probaliie caufes, which he thus explains ; 

.212.—* ‘There are two apparent caufes of reftleffhefs and anxiety 
inthe fviiem. One, an accumulation of blood in the lungs, in the 
suricles of the heart, and in the veins Jeading to them. The ventricles 
of the heart can never be faid to be oppreffied with blood, fince there 
jsa period in each of their contra¢tions in which the valve, which 
is fituated between the ventricle and auricle, is fhut, no blood can be 
thrown into the ventricles during the time of their contra¢tion, while 
they are clearing themfelves by propelling the blood into the aorta, or 
pulmonary artery. In the auricles, there is no fuch provifion, but 
the blood is prefling into them, even during the time of their con- 
traction, and gives refiftance to it. ‘The veins near the heart, if the 
hiood be thrown upon them by the contraction of the veins in the other 
parts of the body, and the auricles are not capable of conveying it 
away, muft be diftended. This produces evidently anxiety and 
refticidnefs. Or reftlefnefs may arife in the firlt ftage from univerfal 
contra¢tion of the fmall veflels, and may continue in the fecond from 
the contraction remaining. In the feeond ftage, the encreafe of cir- 
culation, from the ftronger ation of the heart through fuch veffels as 


become of larger diameter, may add to the diftention of the larger 
veins near the heart. ‘lhe ventricles, being more dilated in the time 
of the dilatation, more contraéted in the time of their contraction, as 
appears from the pulfation of the arteries being much greater, and 
fuller, may, on the contrary, take off the additional quantity of blood, 
fo that, perhaps, the whole anxiety remaining from this caufe may 
not be greater in the hor fit than it was in the Fett ftage, 

‘ Another caufe of reftleffnefs and uneafinefs may arife from diften- 
fion of the fmall veflels throughout the fyftem. ‘This produces unea- 
finefs over the whole body, accompanied with anxiety, reftleffnets, 
and the fame idea of the prolongation of time. The author, however, 
would not be confident that this was entirely the caufe of reftlef{nets 
in the hot fit of fimple fevers; efpecially at its commencement. 
There are various caufes which may produce it; as many affections 
ot the mind independent of the difeafed ftate of the body; therefore, 
foreign to the prefent fubje&t, Not but that the mind ts affected ia 
fever as well as the body, but this has been confidered as part of the 
frit tage.’ ; 

On a work written with fo much ability and clearnefs, it is only 
neceflary to obferve further, that it will probably be found more 
ueful in directing the proper track of invelligating the nature of the 
a than in furnifhing the intiruments with which it is to be re- 
peucd, 


Art. x1. Ay Inguiry into the Medical Efficacy of a New Species of 
Peruvian Lark, lately imported into this Country uuder the Name of 
Yellow Bark : including PreGical Objervations rofpeciing the Choice o 
Sark in general, By |. Relpb, m.v. Phyfician to Guy’s Hofpital. 

eVO, J 779 pages, Price 34 in boards. Joknfon. 1794 I 
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In the fcience of medicine, it is equally important to afcertain falls 
and inereafe the number of ufetul remediess By the former, our know. 
ledge of difeafe is enlarged, while the latter affords us a readier and 
more ample means of it’s removal. New remedies are not, however 
to be introduced into practice, without an accurate inveftigation of 
their qualities, and a juit appreciation of the effeéts they have produced 
In this cautious and deliberate manner, the author of the prefent work 
feems to have proceeded. 

Pp. vii. £ The inquiry here infittuted,’ fays he, * though capable 
of being much farther extended, will, I truft, be deemed fufficiently 
circumitantial, to fhow, that the yellow bark, whether confidered with 
a view to its natural hiftory, its chemical analyfis, or its prattical 
utility, promifes to become a more valuable acquifition to the mate. 
ria medica, than any other fpecies of peruvian bark which can now 
be obtained.’ 

Though we agree with Dr. R. in opinion refpecting the utility and 
even neceflity forthe bark in many cafes, we cannot help thinking, 
that it is frequently employed in a very injudicious and improper way. 
‘The obfervations on the general method of determining the goodnefs 
of bark are highly important, and deferve the ferious attention of every 
one engaged in the practice of medicine. From thefe remarks the 
author proceeds to a botanical defcription of the quingnina; and 
from monf, de la Condamine, he obferves that, 

P. 19. ** The beit quinquina, or at leaft that which is moft efteemed, 
grows on the mountain of Cajanuma, fituated about two leagues and a 
half to the fouth of Lexa; and that it was from thence the firft perv- 
vian bark brought to Europe was obtained. And that it is no longer 
than fifteen years fince the dealers in bark, in order to fell it to the 
beft advantage, produced certificates in teitification of its having been 
bought at Cajanuma.” Condamine therefore vifited this mountain, 
and pafled a night upon its fummit, in the houfe of a man whofe fole 
bufinefs was confined to gathering the quinquina. In afcending and 
deleending this mountain, Condamine availed himfelf of the oppor. 
tunity of examining the trees mott efteemed for the goodnefs of their 
hark, and from which he took the botanical fpecimens afterwards de- 
lineated and publithed by the royal academy. He fays, ‘* they com- 
monly dittinguith the quinquina into three forts, though fome reckon 
four; the whitc, the yellow, and the red; at Loxa they told me, 
that the difference of thefe three kinds is confined to the virtue of the 
bark, the white having {carcely any, and the red being fuperior to 
the yellow. With refpect ro the trees furnifbing thefe three kinds of 
bark there is no eff-ntial difference: but my hoft at Cajanuma, who 
conttandy refides on that mouatain to bark the trees, affured me, (and 
of which I have been fince confirmed by thofe beft informed) that 
the yellow and the red neither manifeft any difference in the flower, 
the leaf, the fruit, nor even in the outer furtace of the bark; in thort, 
that the one is not to be diftingwithed from the other by external ape 
pearance, and thst the knife only determines this ; for on cutting the 
yellow, its bark appears of a lefs deep colour, and more tender. In 
regard to the red and the yellow, they grow clofe to each other, an 
their barks are colle€ted indifcriminately, although the red is thought 
ta be the better: on drying, their difference of colour becomes 1s 


diiceraible, and both barks are equally brown on the upper fide, a 
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is confidered as the moft certain criterion of the goodnefs of the quin- 
quina, and is what the fpanith exprefs by exvex prieta. The bark 
which is rough on the outfide, cracked, and brittle, is fold at the 
higheft price.’ 

We are afterwards favoured with the opinion of the ingenious Dr, 
Jofeph de Juffieu on the fubje&t. From thefe.and a few other writers, 
Dr. R. draws his hiftory of this drug. The particular fpecies of 
bark, which the author is here endeavouring to introduce into the prac- 
tice of medicine, and which he concludes as different from the yellow 
bark defcribed by Arrot and Condamine, is charaéterized in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

rp. 64. ‘* This bark, though denominated yellow, is only to be 
underftood, as approaching nearer to that colour, than any other 
{pecies of peruvian bark, imported into this country, efpecially when 
reduced to powder. It confifts of flattifh irregular pieces, of a cin- 
namon colour, inclining to red, and having in certain ¢cire¢tions of 
the light, a peculiar fparkling appearance on the furface. ‘They are 
very generally divefted of the cuticle, of a fibrous texture, dry and 
rigid to the feel, and eafily rubbed into powder between the fingers 
and thumb; neither remarkably weighty nor the contrary. ‘They have 
little odour, but to the tafte manifeft intenfe bitternefs, with a mode. 
rate fhare of aftringency, togcsher with a certain flavour correfponding 
unequivocally to thofe of the cinchona officinalis. The external fur- 
face of this bark, is of a fomewhat deeper colour than that of the in- 
ternal, and in fome fpecimens it is as deep as that of the red bark. 
The pieces vary much in fize; fome are about two inches and a half 
in length, an inch in breadth, and the fixth of an inch in thicknefs; 
while others are ftill fmaller, and fome are to be found from twelve 
to eighteen inches in length, with the breadth and thicknefs in pro- 
portion. I have alfo feen whole chefts of this bark, the pieces of 
which were nearly cylindrical, and as completely covered with outer 
coat, as the moft perfect fpecimens of common bark. ‘The epidermis 
of the large pieces of the yellow bark, is of a reddifh brown colour, 
rough, and of a fomewhat fpongy texture; but that of the fmaller 
pieces is of a grey colour, harder and much more compatt.” _ 

This defcription of the yellow bark agrees pretty well with that 
given by profeflor Murray of the cortex chine flavus, inthe fixth volume 
of his Apparatus Medicaminum, and which our author thinks the fame 
fpecies. Dr. R. has not been able to determine in what part of {panifh 
America the fpecies of cinchona rom the yellow bark grows. 
He informs us however, on the authority of a letter which he received 
from a perfon of refpettability, it is highly probable that, * the 
yellow peruvian back grows in the interiour parts of Spanith America, 
in a mountainous country, and at fuch a great diftance from Lima, 
that the expence of conveying it thither mutt be very confiderable ; 
confequently the merchant cannot obtain it, but at a higher price than 
that of the other fpecies of cinchona, which are found much nearer 
the capital of Peru.’ After feveral judicious obfervations on the 
colour, odour, and fize of peruvian bark, Dr. R. comes to the experi- 
mental part of his inguiry, from which the experienced practitioner 
will undoubtedly expe@ more important and fatisfa¢tory information. 
And he will not be difa pointed, as the pharmaceutic treatment of the 


drug, which was under the direétion of Mr. Babington, is detailed with 
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uncommon clearnefs, and the different trials were conduéted in the 
moftt fatisfactory and ufeful manner. 

p.121. ¢ From what has been advanced in this inquiry, refpe@- 
ing both thenatural and chemical properties of the yellow peruvian bark, 
I truft every impartial reader muft be convinced, that it promiles to 
be of important ufe to the medical pra¢titioner. For, by examination 
and comparifon of the barks of the various fpecies of cir~hona with 
each other, we learn, that the fenfible qualities of this bark are per- 
fectly reconcileable with thofe of the beft kind; while a chemical 
inveftigation of it, an whigh moft reliance is to be placed, has proved 
it to contain a greater proportion of efficiept and foluble matter, than 
the beit pale, or even red bark now in ufe. 

« Though this might be confidered by many as a fufficient proof of 
the fuperior efficacy of the yellow bark, yet it was folely from aétwal 
trials of its effeéts in difeafe, producing the moft fuccefsful refults, that 
determined me to recommend the drug to public notice. I fhoukd 
however have had lefs confidence in my own obfervations and expe. 
rience, had not all the cheimical tefts to which the yellow bark has 
heen fubje¢ted, afforded a very fatisfactory collateral evidence of its 
active powers.’ 

Dr. R. declines entering into any areuing refpecting the manner in 
which this fubftance operates ; for which we can by no means blame 
him, fince inveftigations of this nature have tended rather to difplay 
ingenuity than contribute to any practical utility. He does not how. 
ever confider the yellow bark as fuitaining any new character, but as 
merely poilefiny the medicinal properties of the common bark ina 
much higher degree. Refpecting the exhibition of this remedy, we 
have the following obfervations and direétions. 

Pp. 131. * But while we admit that the bark may be adminiftered 
moft eficacioutly in fubftance, yet in fome conditions of the ftomach, 
the powder of none of the fpecies of this drug can be taken in foch 
large and repeated dofes, as many intermittents require; befides, a 
contiderable degree of naufea and ficknefs often accompanies thefe dif- 
orders through all their ftages. It therefore becomes neceffary to 
employ fome other preparaticn of this medicine, more likely to agree 
with:the ftomach, and in which the dofe of the bark is not unnecefla- 
rily enlarged by any of its effete and infoluble matter; for I conceive 
that in moft inftances, it is owing rather to the quantity than to the 
quality of this fubftance that it offends the ftomach. 

« This leads me to fpeak of the decottion of the yellow bark, which 
though ftrongly impregnated with the fapid principles of the drug, 
has not been tound more difagrecable to the organs of digeftion, than 
that prepared from the cammon bark. 

‘ ‘This obfervation to many may appear fomewhat paradoxical, but 
when we confider that the naufeoufnels of medicines, is far from be- 
ing proportioned to the intenfity of their bitternefs, a principle of 
analegy arifes perteCily reconcilieable with the faét here ftated. Indeed 
I have never obferved, that the deco@tion of yellow bark was by thofe 
who took it, complained of as unpleafant, though I have known 4 
quart of it to have been drunk, between the hours of breaktaft and 
dinner, 

‘ The experiments of my friend Mr. Babington clearly fhow, that 


the decoction of the yellow bark refifts the putrefaétive tendency : 
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much longer time, or is more antifeptic than that prepared ftom the 
common or red bark, and this is certainly to be regarded as one of 
the many proofs of its fuperior efficacy.’ 

In concluding his account of the vittues of this fpecies of the pe- 
ruvian bark, Dr. R. has recourfe to the teftimony of different medical 
practitioners, in confirmation of the opinion he has given of it’s efficacy 
as amedicine, though the fa&ts and obfervations brought forward in 
this publication are infufficient to eftablifh fally the fuperior utility of 
the yellow bark, yet they are fuch as ought to induce phyficians to 
give ita fair and complete trial, 


Art. x11. AT reatife on the Errors and Defe&s of Medical Educa- 
tion: in which are coniained Obfervations on the Means of corre&- 
ing them, By T. Withers, M.D. M.M.s.4L. Phyfician to the 
York County-Hofpital, &c. 8vo. 134 pages. Price 2s Dilly. 
1794+ 
In fcientific purfuits, it is of the utmof importance, to have the 

aid and aifilanee of an experienced guide ; without this advantage, 

the mind is too liable to take an improper direction, and be- 
come embarraffed in it’s attempts at the acquirement of knowledge. 

The want of fuch affiftance has not been more ftrongly exemplified 

in any department of fcience than in that of medicine. In it the 

ftudent has been left almoft entirely to himfelf, and under the 
neceflity of feeling his way with but very feeble lights to direé 
his fteps. So material a defect in the education of the medical 
practitioner is of ferious confequence, and deferves to be full} 
examined ; we are therefore glad to find, that Dr. W. has un- 

dertaken fo ufeful a tafk, and that he has confidered it with a 

comprehenfivenefs of mind and foundnefs of judgment, which muft 

command attention. 

The author fets out with 

p.c. © A few remarks on the Necrect of that Mstuop of 
Stupy, which is beft adapted for obviating the defects, correcting 
the crrors, and forwarding the improvements of medicine. For it 
generally happens, that if arts and fciences be at firft cultivated 
ona narrow contracted plan, the mind is fo prone to fall under 
the influence of indolence or prejudice, as to feelitfelf afterwards 
either unwilling or unable to cultivate them in a liberal and ex- 
tenfive manner.’ 

In this part of his work the Dr. confiders the queftion between 
the empirics and dogmatifts, in which he fcems to incline to the 
latter ; his reafoning however difplays much candour and impar- 
tality. 

His obfervations on the defeéts of medical education are int:o- 
duced in the following manner. P.-19- ‘ 

‘ The errors and abufes of medical education are a very import- 
ant fubjest, and deferve a ferious confideration. Many of the 
ubufes of medicine, which take place to the great detriment of 
fociety, originate from the want of proper in rudtion. Several 
medical practitioners engage in their profeffion, with little or no 
education; and feme indeed without having attended even a fingle 


couric of anatomical lectures. Age, goo connexions, induttry, 
f 2 regular 
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regular condu&, a fociable difpofition, and a mild pliant temper, 
together with fome confufed fcattered ideas of a few common 
difeafes, colletted chiefly from cafual obfervations on the prac. 
tice of others, conititute the means by which many acquire a 
confiderable reputatign in the healing art. Such practitioners can 
have but little knowledge of the rudiments of their pretetiion ; 
their reafonings muft be weak and fuperfcial; and their judgment 
concerning the feat, nature, caufes and cure of difeafes, ill 
founded and not to be depended upon.—But where life and health 
are the ftake, who can rifk a greater? And when a man has really 
loft his health, and finds himfelf labouring under a co:mplaint, 
become incurable by ill treatment, what is there then that he 
would not do to regain it ? 

‘ Now if in the common routine of bufinefs, fo much danger 
and fo many difficulties occur to practitioners who have had little 
or no inftru¢tion, what mutt be the confequence where cafes are 
obfcure and of difficult inveftigation ? Will not one diforder be 
continually miftaken for another ? Will not a prattice totally op- 
polite to the real nature of the difeafe be continually siapiels 
and medicines exhibited, which tend to increafe and even fix the 
complaint, rather than to remove it?—But to pafs from thefe 
melancholy reflections, (which experience but too much juftifies) 
I fhall proceed to make /ome ob/ervations on the errors and abufes of 
medical education, which, though they can have but little effect on 
the prefent, may add fomewhat to the improvement of the rifing 
generation.’ 

Dr. Withers prefents us with fome judicious hints and ufeful 
cautions refpecting ‘ the xatural capacity and general health’ of 
thofe defigned for the practice of the healing art. 

Preliminary and ornamental learning are the fubjects into which 
the doctor next examines, and in which he evincesa perfect know- 
ledge of what is required to torm the refpectable medical cha- 
racter. P. 45- 

‘ From a defect of preliminary and ornamental learning, an 
evident difadvantage will be experienced by the young pratt- 
tioner, however fkilful he may be in his profeffion—and _ particu- 
Jarly at his firftappearance in lite. As few gentlemen are judges 
of medical attainments, recourle therefore 1s often had to the 
more general topics of polite literature, in order to convince the 
world of fenfe and.abilities. If any one, although he be defi- 
cient in medical knowledge, can but artfuily fucceed inthis point, 
(1 {peak it not without regret) mankind will generoutly give him 
almoft unlimited credit for the reft. And if the gentlemen of the 
faculty fhould difcover his igmorance in his profeffion and publifh 
it abroad, their report probably will,not avail much, becaufe they 
are generally looked upon as, an interefted party. Such artifice, 
allow me to add, never fucceeded: better than in the prefent timesy 
efpecially when conjoined to the powerful influence of rich friends, 
to the alluring fway of good breeding, and a knowledge of the 


world ; for thus ornamented, polite liccrature fhines with its fullet 
re.’ 
We 
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We now come to what the door calls medical learning; the 
want ot which he properly confiders as of the moft ferious im- 

ort. The branches of knowledge, which he allots more parti- 
cularly to the ftudy of the phyfician, are Jotany, chemifiry, ana- 
tomy, the materia medica, the inflitutions, and the pradice of medr- 
cine. To each of thefe he atligns it’s proper place, and gives 
fuch general dire¢tions for their acquifition as appear neceffary to 
cuide the ftudent. This important view of the method of obtain- 
ing proper medical information is thus concluded. p. 88. 

‘ To complete the education of a phyfician, time alfo muft be 
added to induftry. Without the advantages of opportunity, but 
fmall progrefs will be made in any art like that of medicine, 
which is as extenfive as it is ufeful. A proper allowance of time 
therefore is indifpenfably requifite for the ftudent of phyfic, be 
his abilities ever fo promifing. Yet how often do we fee young 
men, after having refided eight or ten months at an wniverfity, 
hurried immediately into hfe on their own accord, or by the 
fhallow advice of impatient friends. In many cafes, imprudent 
fteps of this kind can never be retrieved. In fo fhort a {pace of 
time, they can only have had a very confufed and fuperficial 
furvey of the fcience of medicine. On the contrary, if a young 
man who js both fenfible and induftrious have had proper oppor- 
tunities of improvement, one cannot refrain from giving him the 
credit of knowledge in his profeflion in proportion to his years. 
From the negligence of youth and from defe& of education, we 
too often meet, among the prattitioners of phyfic, with the un- 
happy combination of ignorance and old age. Before any one 
attempt to follow this profeffion, he ought to be deeply inftructed 
init, and correétly acquainted with all the ufeful difcoveries and 
improvements in medicine, 

‘ A young phyfician of good natural abilities and of extenfive 
medical erudition, is well qualified to enter on the public difcharge 
of his duty. He fhould confider himfelf as a member in the 
fociety ot the world; purfue with the ftricteft integrity the 
general good of mankind ; and then he may juftly expect to reap 
the deferved fruits of his labors. Experience to him will be a 
real fource of improvement. As he daamn in years, he will 
advance in knowledge. But when a man firft engages in practice, 
4 novice in the proteffion, and, unfortunately for the public, 
gains a reputation which he never deferved, his experience will 
only convince him of his ignorance. The errors of his early 
practice, it is true, may in fome cafes have warned him of the 
tatal confequences of the want Of medical knowledge. Happy 
indeed if alarmed from this caafe, he abandon the important ofhce 
of a practitioner of medicine, and content himfelf with the dif- 
charge of the kind duties of a nurfe. But what is very dangerous 
as well as too common, if, contrary to all juft opinion of his 
worth, he find himfelf purfued by fame, he is naturally inclined 
to credit her flattering reports, ta forget what he ftill really 1, 
and to conceit himfelf wife. Then he is apt to prattife with a 
myiterious pomp, with a cunning cenforious artifice, but with 
piaful medical indifcretion.” 

f 3 From 
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From thefe, the author turns to other defects and abufes in the 
education of the medical character, but which are of a lefs ferioug 
nature: much advantage, however, may be derived from the re- 
marks of the author, even upon thefe topics.—lIt is therefore 
with much pleafure, that we can recommend this tract to the 
fudent, whois defigned for the medical profeffion, 

To the experienced phyfician many of the remarks may appear 
trifling and unneceffary, but it ought to be remembered, that it is 
perhaps more important to give the iiudent a proper dire¢tion in 
his purfuits, than to attempt the inftruction of the practitioner, 
and thar the former was the author’s object. In this point of view 
do¢tor W. has evidently confidered his fubje¢t-; and his obferva- 
tions and directions are judicioufly calculated for the attainment 
of fo defirable a purpofe. : 





CHEMISTRY. 


Arr. xiii. Chemical Effays; being a Continuation of my RefieBious on 
fixed Fire, with Objervations and StriGures upon Drs. Priefiley’s, For- 
dyce’s, Pearfon's, and Beddoes’s late Papers in the Philofophical Tranf- 
aftions; andan Anfwer to the Reviewers. By R. Harrington, M.D. 


Svo. 92 pages. Faulder. 1793. 


Tre chemical hypothefes of Dr. H. have been fo frequently be- 
fore us, that the tafk of examining them was become irkfome ; we are 
therefore not difpleafed to find, that he has removed his cafe to the 
tribunal * of foreign philofophical chemifts.’ It is fingular, fays he, 
that in a country fo diftinguithed for liberality as britain, ‘ a briton 
fhould have to feek patronage an? protection from foreigners; but fuch 
is the cafe.’ If fuch, in truth, have been the fituation of the doétor, 
we cannot help thinking, that it muft have arifen from. a want of con- 
viction in his countrymen of the foundnefs of his theory, and not from 
other motives, which he wifhes to infinuate. With this impreflion upon 
our minds, we can apply his own motto, 


© Magna vis cf veritatis, &F prevalebit.’ Ae Re 





THEOLOG Y. 


Arr. xtv. Sermon, By Hugh Blair, p.p. F.R.s. Ed. One of the 

' Minifteys of the High Church, and Profeffor of Rhetoric and Belles 
Lettres in the Univerfity of Edinburgh. Volume the Fourth. 8vo. 
446 pages. Price 6s.in boards. Strahan and Cadell: 1794+ 


Tuts fourth volume of Dr. Blair’s fermons is fo fimilar in all re- 
{pects to the third, that, after the full examination which we beftowed 
upon that volume *, a curfory account of the prefent is all that ap- 
pears to us neceflary, and perhaps as much as our readers, who have 
doubtlefs already fixed theig opinion on Dr. B.’s merit as a writer 
of fermons, will expeét. ; . 





* See Analyt. Rey. Vol. VIII, Pe 317s 4400 
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Blair’s Sermons, Vel. IV. 39% 


In this, as in all the former volumes, the author has very judi- 
cioufly confined himfelf to prattical fubje&s, The topics of thefe 
fermons, which are twenty in number, may be claffed under shree 
general heads ; the fix? refpecting the fentiments and duties of piety ; 
the fecond, the moral conduct of life; the shird, the condition of man, 
refent and future. 

The fermons belonging to the firft of thefe claffes are as follows: 

* On our lives being in the hand of God,’ preached at the begin- 


ning of a new year, and containing a very ferious and interefting re- 


prefentation of the duties and confolations refulting from the doc- 


trine;—* On the importance of public worfhip,’ reiting the obliga- 
tion to this practice on the moft rational grounds, and well defcribin 
it's numerous advantages;—*‘ On fubmiffion to the divine will,’ 
affigning the reafons why thofe, who receive good from the hand of 
God, fhould endure with patience the evils, which he is pleafed to 
infliét;—* On the wifdom of God,’ in which the moral evidence of 
this perfection of the divine nature is ftated, in a manner at once 
adapted to convince the underftanding and imprefs the heart. 

The clais of fermons on the moral conduct of life is more numerous. 


Refpecting virtue and vice ix general, we meet with a difcourfe, * On. 


the flavery of vice,’ in which a lively picture 1s drawn of the fatal 
effects of vicious paffions in enflaving the mind, in rendering a man 
fervilely dependent on external circumftances, and in producing pufil- 
lanimity ;—another, * On integrity as the guide of life,’ fhowing that 
integrity is the fafeft, moft honourable, and moft comfortable guide ; — 
and a third, * On following the multitude to do evil,’ in which is 
reprefented, with a particular view to the prefent times, the danger 
attending an indifcriminate conformity to general practice. 

To the head of particular virtues and vices, may be referred a dif- 
courfe, ¢ On charity as the end of the commandment,’ in which the 
fuperiour place of this virtue in the fyftem of religion is afferted, and 
fome of it’s diftinguifhing characters are defcribed;—an excellent 
‘ Diffuafion from luxury and licentioufnefs,’ chiefly drawn from 
religious confiderations;—a very ufeful fermon, * On curiofity con- 
cerning the affairs of others,’ :reprehending this fault in a manner, 


which fhows the preacher to have been an attentive obferver of the . 


world;—-and another, addrefied to young perfons, ‘ On friendthip,’ 
containing excellent advice concerning the manner in which friend- 
oe be formed, and the means by which they may be pres 
erved. 
Under the head of the condition of man prefent and future, are included 
the following fermons;—* On the caufes of men’s being weary of 
life,’ teaching forcibly the important leffon, that diffatisfaction with 
life is moft commonly the effect of idlenefs, Juxury, and vice ;—* On 
the mixture of bad men with the good in human fociety,’ vineieoe 
the wifdom of divine providence in this particular ;—-* On the relie 
which the gofpel affords to the diftreffed,’ whether the diftrefs -arife 
from moral or natural caufes;—* On the prefence of God in a future 
ftate,’ as the chief fource of happinefs ;—*‘ On our prefent ignorance 
of the ways of God,’ defigned to reconcile the human mind to the 
Viciffitudes of life ;—* On the fafhion of this world pafling away,’ 
defcribing the changes which take place in men’s opinions, in their 
external condition, and in human life itfelf; and pointing out virtue, 
Ff4 God, 
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God, and heaven, as the only ftable objects of confidence ;—¢ On tran. 

uillity of mind,” fuggefting ufeful direCtions for acquiring it ;—* On 
p 8 misfortunes of men being chargeable upon themfelves,’ intended, 
and well adapted, to filence feepticifm, and to check difcontent ;— 
laftly, « On the conduét to be held with regard to future events ;’ in 
which the hearer is cautioned againft prefumption, defpair, and delay, 
and exhorted to build his hopes of happinefs upon fomething more 
permanent than any of the poffeffions of this life. 

From the preceding enumeration it will be feen, that the fubjects 
difcuffed in this volume are moftly of a kind which does not admit of 
much originality: and indeed, through all the volumes of Dr. B.’s 
fermons, it appears to have been his defign, rather to place the common 
truths and duties of religion in an interefting light, than to amnfe 
his readers with novelty. If fome of the difcourfes in this volume 
fhould be thought to have been written with lefs labour than fome of 
the former, efpecially in the firft volume, they retain thofe leadin 
characters, which have rendered the preceding ones fo acceptable 
to the public; a fele€tion of fubje¢ts which rather intereft the heart, 
than exercife the head; perfpicuity, without formality of arrange. 
ment; happy illuftration, without tedious amplification ; an uniform 
dignity and ferioufnefs, fuited to the office of religious inftruCtion ; 
and a ftyle always clear, commonly correét, and often eloquent, Thefe 
are excellencies, which will long attach to the name of Dr. B, the 
reputation he has fo juftly acquired: and, though a critical eye 
might occafionally dete¢t, through all the volumes, fmall defects in 
language, fuch as we formerly pointed out in our review of the third; 
or might remark fome inequalities in the numerous fermons, which 
have been in thefe volumes fucceffively prefented to the public; it 
would be the height of faftidioufnefs, to dwell upon thefe trivial im- 
perfections, in depreciation of that merit, which has fecured to the 
author the general approbation of an enlightened public. 

The numerous extraéts we made from the third volume render it 
the lefs neceffary to protract this artiele, further than to add a fingle 
extraft, which we fhall take from the fermon on idle curiofity. 
this inquifitive and meddling fpirit, Dr. B. writes as follows : 

Pp. 161.—* Though perfons of this defcription fhould be one 
by nothing but vain curiofity, they are, neverthelefs, dangerous 
troublers of the world. Whiie they conceive themfelves to be inoffen- 
five, they are fowing diffenfion and feuds. Croffing the lines in 
which others move, they create confufion, and awaken refentment. 
For every man conceives himfelf to be injured, when he finds another 
intruding into his affairs, and, without any title, taking upon him 
to examine his conduét. Being improperly and unneceflarily difturbed, 
he claims the right of difturbing in his turn thofe who wantonly have 
troubled him. Hence, many a friendfhip has been broken; the 
peace of many a family has been overthrown; and much bitter and 
jafting difcord has been propagated through fociety. © 

* While this fpirit of meddling curiofity injures fo confiderably 
the peace and good order of the world, it alfo nourifhes, among in- 


dividuals who are addi&ed to it, a multitude of bad paffions. Its moft 
trequent fource is mere idlenefs, which, in itfelf a vice, never fails 
a) eageodes many vices more, ‘The mind of man cannot be long with- 

ome food to nourifh the activity of its thoughts, ‘The idle, 
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who have no nourifhment of this fort within themfelves, feed their 
thoughts with inquiries into the conduét of their neighbours. The 
inguifitive and curious are always talkative. What they learn, or 
fancy themfelves to have learned, concerning others, they are gene- 
rally in hafte to divulge. A tale which the malicious have invented, 
and the credulous have pronsgene 3 a rumour which, arifing among 
the multitude, and tranfmitted by one to another, has, in every 

of its progrefs, gained frefh additions, becomes in the end the foune 
dation of confident affertion, and of rafh and fevere judgement. 

‘ It is often by a fpirit of jealoufy and rivalry, that the refearches 
of fuch perfons are prompted. ‘They with to difcover fomething that 
will bring down their neighbour’s character, circumftances, or repu- 
tation, to the level of their own; or that will flatter them with an 
opinion of their own fuperiority. A fecret malignity lies at the 
bottom of their inquiries. It may be concealed by an affected fhow 
of candour and impartiality, It may even be veiled with the appear- 
ance of a friendly concern for the interefts of others, and with attected 
apologies for their failings. But the hidden rancour is ers J dif- 
covered.—While, therefore, perfons of this defcription trouble the 
peace of fociety, they at the fame time poifon their own minds with 
malignant paflions. Their difpofition is entirely the reverfe of that 
amiable fpirit of charity, on which our religion lays fo great a ftrefs. 
Charity covereth the multitude of fins; but this prying and meddling 
fpirit feeks to difcover and divulge them, Charity shinketh no evil; 
but this temper inclines us always to fufpect the worft. Charity re- 
joiceth not in iniquity; this temper triumphs in the difcovery of errors 
and failings. Charity, like the fun, brightens every object on which 
it fhines; a cenforious difpofition cafts every charatter into the darkeft 
fhade it will bear. , 

* It is to be farther obferved, that all impertinent curiofity about 
the affairs of others tends great!y to obftru¢t perfonal reformation; as 
it draws mens thoughts afide from what ought to be the chief object 
of attention, the improvement of their own heart and life. They who 
are fo officioufly occupied about their neighbours, have little leifure, 
and lefs inclination, to obferve their own defeéts, or to mind their 
own duty. From theirinquifitive refearches, they find, or imagine they 
find, in the behaviour of others, an apology for their own failings : and 
the favourite refult of their inquiries generally is, to reft fatished with 
themfelves. They are at leaft as good, they think, as others around them. 
‘The condemnation which they pafs on the vices of their neighbours, they 
interpret to be a fentiment of virtue in themfelves. ‘They become 
thofe hypocrites defcribed by our Lord, who fee clearly the mote that 
is in their neighbour's eye, while they difcern not the beam that is in 
their OWN» 

_ © In oppofition to fuch a charaéter as this, the doétrine plainly 
iacnlcased by the text is, that to every mana particular charge 1s 
given by his Lord and Mafter, a part is affigned him by Providence 
to act; that to this he ought to bend his chief attention; and, inftead 
of fcrutinifing the chara¢ter or ftate of others, ought to think of him- 
felf, and leave them to ftand or fall by their own mafter. What 
frall this man do? faid Peter, What, replies our Lord, is that to 
thee? Follow thou me, | 

© Where 
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© Where perfons poflefs any important ftation, or diftinguifhed rank 
in the world, the application of this dottrine to them is manifett, 
If they have any candoar, they cannot refufe to acknowledge that 
God and ihe world have a title to expe¢t from them a diligent at. 
tention to their proper part in life; and that to wafte their time in 
idle inquiries about others, with whom they have nothing to do, is 
reprehenfible and fintul. But there are mulitudes of mankind, to 
whom this appears in a very different light. They are humble and 
private men, who are willing to conceive themfeives as of little im- 
portance in the world. Having no extenfive influence, and no call, 
as they think, to diftinguifh themfelves by attive exertions in any 
fphere, they imagine that they may innocently lead an idle life, and 
indulge their curiofity, by canvafirg at pleafure the charafter and the 
behaviour of thofe around them. Wi5th perfons of this def ription 
every fociety too much abcunds.x—My brethren, no one oaght to 
confider himfelf as infignificant in the fight of God. In our feveral 
{tations we are all fent forth to be labourers in God’s vineyard. Every 
man has his work allotred, his talent committed to him; by the due 
improvement of which he might, in one way or other, ferve God, 
promote virtue, and be ufeful in the world. Occupy till I come, is 
the charge given to all chriftians without exception. ‘To be entirely 
unemployed and idle is the prerogative of no one, In any rank of 
life. 

« Even that fex, whofe tafk is not to mingle in the labours of 
public and ative bufinefs, have theirown part affigned them to att. 
{n the quiet of domeitic fhade, there are a varicty of virtues to be ex- 
ercifed, and of important duties to be difcharged. Much de- 
pends on them for the maintcnance of private oeconomy and 
order, for the education of the young, and for the relief and 
comfort of thofe whofe functions engage them in the toils of the 
world. ven where no fuch female duties occur to be per- 
formed, the care of preparing for future ufefulnefs, and of attaining 
fuch accomplifhments as procure juft efteem, is laudable. In fuch 
duties and cares, how far better is time employed, than in that fearch 
into private concerns, that circulation of rumours, thofe difcutfions 
of the conduct, and defcants on the chara@ter of others, which engrofs 
converfation fo much, and which end, for the moft part, in feverity 
ot cenfure!’ 
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Art. xv. Six Sermons preached before the Right Hox, Paul le Mefurier, 
Lord Mayor of the City of London. By George Stepney Townley, M. A. 
Chaplain to his Lordthip ; Reétor of the united Parifhes of St. 
Stephen, Walbrook, and St. Bennet Sherehog, and Leéturer of St. 
Dunftan’s in the Kait. Octavo. 110 pages. Price 3s. Rivingtons. 
1794+ 
‘Tuese fermons, with only one exception, are political, The princi- 

pal defign of the preacher appears to have been, to counteract the propaga- 

tion of the principles of republicanifm and infidelity, by contrafting 
the happy fruits of the britith conftitution in church and ftate, with the 
diforders and wretchednefs which have attended the french revolution. 

The preacher is matter of acenfiderable {hare of eloquence, and, though 

not always very conclufive in his reafoning, or accurate in his 

ftatement 
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fatement of facts, treats his fubje@s in a manner well adapted to make 
a forcible impreflion upon a popular audience. . 

The fir fermon on the holy communion, after refuting the objection 
of thofe, who, from a difapprobation of all religious ceremonies, refufe 
aay participation of the Lord’s fupper, and vindicating the mode of 
communion employed an the effablifhed church, enters into a pretty 
large difcuffion of the political quefion, concerning the rcafonablenefs 
ef making an attendance upon this ordinance a neceflary qualification 
for holding ofhces of power and traft under government. It is ftrenu- 
oufly maintained, that fuch a teft is neceilary for the fecvrity of the 
exiiting form of government and religion, but nothing new is offered 
on this beaten topic. . 

The fecond is a good praétical difcourfe on fetting God be- 
fore us. 

The third is a fermon on the laft faft-day, in which a dreadful pifture 
is exhibited of French principles and manners, as a warning to britons 
not to defpife government, or trifle with lawful authority. The 

reacher appears to have been ftrongly imprefled with the prevailing 
idea of the exiitence of a powerful combination to introduce that 
fyftem of liberty, which confifts i an exemption from all reftraint, 
either from the laws of God or man. 

‘The fubjcét of the fourth fermon is equality ; by which term the 
preacher, with many others who have wifhed to throw an odium upon 
reformers, underitands fuch a levelling fyftem, as would deftroy all 
diftinction between rich and poor, high and low; a fyftem which ex- 
its only in the heads of vifionaries or alarmifts, and which could never 
be reduced to pra¢tice, without the entire annihilation of property. 
How long will men continue to combat with phantoms of their own 
railing, and to ** beat the air?” 

In the fifth fermon on liberty, the point attempted to be eftablifhed 
is, that the liberty, promifed by the fervants of corruption in thefe 
days, is incompatible with gature, fociety, and religion. Here, too, 
the preacher imagines a kind of liberty, which ts fo evidently incom- 
patible with all focial exiftence, that it 1s impoflible it fhould ever have 
entered into the plan of reformers. A fyftem of policy, which promifes 
exemption from all prefcription and authority, and allows the indulgence 
of the paflions without reftraint, is a project too abfurd to be attempted 
by any but madmen, 

The lait fermon, on the feeking the peace of the city, preached on 
the election of a lord mayor, on the zgth of feptember, 1794, contains 
many handfome compliments to the late lord mayor, and an earneft ex, 
hortation to the corporation of London, to continue true to their poli- 
tical and religious principles, and to exercife their authority with 
Vigilance, at a time when the peace of the whole kingdom may depend 
vpon their preferving the peace of the city. 


Arr. xvi. Civil Liberty guarded againft Abufe: a Sermon, preached 
September the sft, 1794, in St. Mary’s Chapel, Brecon ; before the Hon. 
George Hardinge, and Abel Mayfey, Efgrs. his Majefly's Fuflices upon 
the Brecon Circuit; By E. Edwards, Archdeacon of Brecon, Quarto. 

Apages. Price 1s. Breco®, North; London, Wilkies, 1794- 


« the prefent agitation of the public mind on the fubjett of govern- 
| | 9 ment, 
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ment, the author of this fermon thinks it his duty, to coxtribute his 
part towards guarding his countrymen againft a rage for innovation 
and the headlong purfuits of chimerical liberty. The ceneral princi. 
ples of liberty he admits in their full extent. Abandoning, as wholly 
unfounded, the notion of the divine night of kings, he acknowledges 
the natural rights of man to be the fole bafis of every legitimate g0- 
vernment. 

P. 10. ¢ Political defpotifm,’ fays he, ‘ although it may be enforced 
power, made fupportable by cuftom, and epon the whole be preferable 
to licentioufnefs and anarchy, never can be juftified by reafon.—It never 
can be reafozable, that millions with equal, and oftentimes fuperior ta 
tents, frould be born to ferve the purpofes of one. This is, and I truft 
will continue, the /angaage of this country, and the fentiment of every 
other. As the frequent revolutions, which happen in the moft defpotie 
fates, clearly demonafirate, that, whatever may be the pretenfions to 
abfolute power, they are not acquiefced in; and that, as nothing can 
give a right, fo hkewife nothing can give ftability, to government, but 
2 perfuahon that it is founded wpon, and operates to, the general 

ood.’ 
" Thefe principles, however, the preaches feems to think it extreme 
hazardous to follow up in practice, by attempts to correét th 
abufes in government, which have in any meafure defeated it’s end, 
Such attempts he fomewhat too generally and confidently mmputes ta 
conceit and vanity; and he appears inclined rather to difcousage, than 
promote, the diffefion of knowledge among the common people, and to 
bring all their potlible attainments in this way under the character of 
that * little learning which is a dangerous thing ;”—a plea which tyrants 
and priefts have in all ages urged, tor keeping the mafs of the peo 
in ignorance. We pertetily affent, indeed, to this writer's truif/m, t 
danger is to be apprehended from every imjadicious attempt at reform ; 
but we can neither agree with him in thinking, that a moral reform 
is all that is neceflary; nor can we apprehend, that any hazard can ever 
attend judicious reforms, which will be of any weight, in the {cale of 
found policy, againit the benefit of improvement. 


Art. xvit. 4 Sermon preached at Knarefborough, before the Royal 
Knarefborough Volunteer Company, on Sunday, OGober y2th, 1794 
By Samuel Clapham, m. a. Vicar of Bingley. 4to. 21 p. Pr. 15, 
Leeds, Binns ; London, Johnfon. 


THs fermon, introduced by a highly complimentary dedication 
to lord Loughborough, founds aloud the trumpet of war. The 
preacher, ftrongly impreffed with the general alarm which has fj read 
through the country, fomewhat prematurely takes it for granted, (a8 
others, ir maft be allowed, have done, who have better opportunities 
of being informed than a country vicar can be fuppofed to poffefs) that 
the fubverfion of the conftitution has been beyond all coutradiétion, vot 
the concealed object, but the avowed defign of many affociations holden 
thronghout this kingdom. Nay, fo dreadful are his apprehenfions on 
this fubje&t, that he believes there are in this country men, ‘ who not 
only approve, but warmly applaud; who rat only wasml applaud, 
but are emulous to imitate, and if it were poffible, to furpafs fobferve, 
reader, the beautiful climax '| thofe monfters of the human ——- ‘ 
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French, } in acts of cruelty, and in fcenes of blood.’ No wonder that, 
with this charitable belief, the author thinks himfelf meritorioully 
employed in ftimulating his audience to refentment againft his fellow 
citizens, as well as to zeal in fupport of a war, which is to prevent the 
actual execution of fuch favage projects: only he fhonld have been a 
little more confiftent, than to choofe for his text the divine doGtrine of 
chriftianity, peace on earth, and good will towards men.’ ‘The fer- 
mon contains imany good exhortations to chriftian and military 
obedience. 


Art. xvitt. 4 Sermon preached at Harewood, on Sunday, Ofeber 26, 
1994; on which Day, the Troop of Yeomanry Cavalry, for the Wa- 
pentake of Skirack, appeared at Church for the firft time in full Uniform. 
By the Rev. Jofeph Whitely, m. a. Head Matter of the Free Gram- 
mar School in Leeds, and Vicarof Laftingham. 4to. 17p. Pr. 18 


Leeds, Binns ; London, Johnfon. 1794. 


We are happy to learn from this difcourfe, that this nation not only 
enjoys as much liberty as is confiftent with the welfare of fociety, but 
is rifing to a height of profperity and power, altogether unexampled in 
hiftory ; and that it’s inhabitants have all equal reafon to be fatisfied 
and contented, except that the poor have the advantage over the rich, 
‘ poffefling the moft perfect and complete enjoyment of the good things 
ot life.’ From thefe premifes, the author’s conclufion is, that the pre- 
fent war is juft and neceflary, and that every briton ought to be ready 
to arm for it’s continuance. Of the validity of the conclufion every 
reader will judge according to his own obfervations concerning the 
trath of the premifes, 


ART. xrx. Religious Fear of God, and faithful Allegiance to our King, ree 
commended and enforced, from the Precepts and Example of our Saviour 
and bis Apoftles. A Sermon, preached at feveral Places, in Fuly, 17946 
and publifbed at the particular Requeft of fome who heard it. By the 
Rev. Richard Weaver, Mafter of Chippenham Academy; Author of 
an Expofition of the Church Catechifm, &e. &. 8v0O. 23 Pe 
Pr. is. Chippenham, Coombs ; London, Brooke, and Co. 1794. 


We meet with nothing, either in the ftyle or fentiments of this fer- 
mon, deferving of particular notice. It is a loofe and inelegant piece 
of declamation, in praife of piety and loyalty, which fays over again 
what has already been a thoufand times much better faid.—It muft 
lurely have required fome confidence in this preacher, even under the 
privilege of the pulpit, to affert, in july 1794, that the prefent war is 
(0 us, independant of our allies, a mof viforious war. 


Agr, xx. The gracious Errand of Chrift; or, the Chriftian Religion un- 
Jpeakably beneficial to Men ; wifely adapted, and ultimately defigned, to 
be an univerjal Bleffing to the World: a Sermon, delivered at an Affici- 
ation of ‘Minifers, held at Coggefeall, Effex, September Fa 794+ and 
publifoed, with fome Additions, at their Requeft. By hard Fry, 
Teacher of Languages, &c. at Billericay. 8vO. 40 p. Pr. 6d. 
Sudbury, Burkitt ; London, Johnfon. 


_ Tue general topic of the beneficial tendency of the chriftian religion 
where illuftrated, from the confideration of the dottrines and _* 
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cofpel; from a view of the life and charafter of Chirift s ang 
rofpeét of the glorious confummation of Chrift’s kingdom 
(on the deripture. There is little novelty in the fentiments of 


tics citcourfe, and much diffufe amplification in the manner of unfold. 
ing iwein. The author difcovers, however, no zealons pertinacity ip 


favour of ancient fyfiems; but exults in the profpect of the fpeedy 


downfall of thofe anti-chriftian hierarchies, which have fupported their 
{piritual tyranny by prohibiting or difcouraging free inquiry, He 
fpeaks of chriftian truth, as flill mingled with errours, * fome of 
which remain perhaps unfuipected with many excellent characters ;’ 
and predicts, that it will foon * gain the afcendancy over fuperttitious 
folly.” With the progrefs of religious knowledge he looks forward 
to the full eflablifhment of civil liberty. Warmed with this animat- 
ing expectation, he exclaims: P, 35. 

«O liberty ! fair offspring of heaven! men whom thou cameft to 
blefs have ott abufed and difhonoured thee; but ftill thou retaineft the 
lovely charms of thy native beauty and vigour, amidft the numberlefs 
fcars of ungrateful malice. Thy day to flourifh is not far diftant, 
when all the nations fhall greet and cherifh thee, and rejoice in the 
rich confluence of bleflings which invariably attends thy ftate, to com. 
pofe thy happy train.’ 

Every friend of human nature muft unite in ardent wifhes for the 
fpeedy accomplifhment of this predittion. 


Ant. xxt. Hints on Religious Education: Being Two Sermons in favour 
of Sunday Schools. By Daniel Turner, p.p. ‘The fecond Kdition. 
$vo. so pages. Price 1s, 6d. Cadel. 1794. 

Tuese fermons, evidently diated by a flrong fenfe of religion, 
and a deep perfuafion of the importance of inflilling pious fentiments 
into the minds of young people, are well adapted to firmulate parents 
to the diligent difcharge of the duties of religious education. The 
general fubdject 1s treated with a confiderable postion of popular elo- 
quence: and in the conclufion, the ufeful charity of funday ichools 


. 


finds, in this preacher, an able and zealous advocate. 


Art. xxi1. A Difcourfe on the Wifdom and Goodnefs of God in the far- 
mation of Man. Preached in a Country Parifh. 1emo. 37 pages 
Price 6), Sherborne, Goadby and Co. London, Dilly. 1794 
Truy Isudable is the defign of this writer, to adapt the know- 

Kedge of nature to the capacities of common readers, in order to Im 

preis upon their minds a rational conviction of the principles of rehi- 

gion. And the manner, in which the particalar fobjett of this dif- 
courfe is treated, proves him well qualified for the tafk he has under- 
taken. The feveral parts of the human body, as far as could be done 
with propriety in a popular difeourfe of this kind, are defcribed in 
languaye, which is plain without meannefs, and familiar withovt the 
fmallett departure from the gravity and dignity of the pulpit. Such 
fermons as thefe are much more hikely to be ofeful, than diicourfes on 
fublime myfteries, which, inftead of enlightening the underitandingy 
@aly excite ignorant aftonifhment 


Art. 
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Ant. xx111. Effays on the moft effential Theological Subje@s, particu- 
larly the Divine Humanity of the Lord—Man's Self-derived I ntelligence 
—TLhe importance of Divine Things—and the fpiritual Liberty of Man, 
ic, Sc. Together with an Introdu&ory Preface. Defigned for the pron 
meting of the New Ferujalem Church, announced by j he Sweden- 
bore, Meffinger of the Second Advent of our only Lord and Saviour 
Fefus Chri. By George Nicholfon. 8vo. 148 pages. Price 2s. 
or twelve Copies for 1], 1s. Hindmarfh. 1794=>3%. 


Wuewn a new religious fect rifes up, the world naturally inquires 
what are it’s tenets, and whence it’s credentials: and it may feem not 
unreafonable to expect a fatisfattory anfwer to this inquiry. Never- 
thelefs, in the cafe of the new feét called fwedenborgians, or the New 
erufalem Church, though thefe queries have ofias been put, the pub- 
lic is ftill left very much in the dark. Whence is this? ls it becaufe 
there is fomething at the bottom of this myftery, which the leaders 
are afhamed to avow? or is it, that their ideas, being of a nature 
wholly different from thofe, which common mortals derive from fenfa- 
tion and reflection, cannot be conveyed to others by any of the ordi- 
nary means of communication? If the profeffors of this new fyftem 
would fave themfelves from the difcredit, which, upon either of thefe 
fuppofitions muft fall upon them, as impoftors, or fanatics, it behoves 
them explicitly to meet the public curiofity, and declare in terms 
adapted to common apprehenfion, wherein their do¢trine and profef- 
fion differ from that of former religious fects, and why they think 
themfelves obliged to follow this new leader. 

An explanation of this kind we were encouraged to hope from 
the prefent work, in the preface to which the author offers his eflays 
to tlie public, under the approbation of the moft judicious friends to 
the principles of the new church, and for the purpofe of removing 
fome unaccountable prejudices which have been entertained againft the 
truly rational and illuminated Swedenborg and his do¢trines. And this 
expectation was ftrengthened, by the handfome manner in which the 
writer expreffes himielf, when he choofes to be intelligible; and ftill 
more, by the candour, which he expreffes towards all denominations 
of chriftians, Yet, after perufing thefe eflays, we find ourfelves as 
incapable as ever of forming any clear notions concerning the nature 
and grounds of the fwedenborgian faith. 

With refpet to the deity, particularly, we eafily admit the reafon- 
ablenefs of maintaining the unity of his nature ; and perceive the in- 
compatibility of this unity with the notion of three diftin¢t beings or 
objects of worfhip. We underftand the author’s meaning when be 
fays, it is very plain, that there can be no fuch thing as a trinity of 
perfons, each whereof is a God by himfelf, becaufe there can be but 
one God, in one divine perfon. But when he talks of the incompre- 
henfible Deity, who came down from heaven and lived upon earth in 
the perfon of Jefus Chrit; ahd that Jefus Chrift is the one only God 
of heaven and earth, who alone is to be worfhipped ; we own our- 
felves not only in want of preof, but at a lofs for ideas, D*rine hu- 
manity appears, in the eye of common reafon, as incongruous and 
contradictory an expreffion, as light darknefs, We are equasly incapa- 
able of comprehending what this writer and his fet mean by the tn- 


vereal and fpiritual fenfe of Scripture, according to which meanings are 
annexed 
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annexed to words and expreflions, which have no apparent teiation 
to the fenfe in which they are commonly underftood : we can {ee no 
reafon, for example, why the word d/ood fhould fignify divine tons), 
In like manner with refpect to every other dogma of this new fe&. 95 
delivered by this writer from the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg 
revered by his followers as the works of an infpired man of God, we 
profefs want of illumination, We fhall not therefore attempt to con. 
vey to our readers an idea of the contents of this volume, further than 
may be done merely by tranfcribing a fhort extraét, and the titles of 
the effays. 

On the fubjeé of a trinity in the perfon of Chrift, Mr. N. writes 
thus: 

p. 56. *‘ A trinity in the perfon of Jefus Chrift is thus eafily un- 
derftood and explained. His nature 1s poffefied of divinity, divine 
humanity, and holy proceeding. It is his effential divine, which is 
called the Father, his divine human which is called the Son, and it is 
his divine operation, or that fphere by which he works all things, 
accarding to his good pleafure, which is the holy fpirit : or the trie 
nity may be defcribed in another way : the Lord as to his fupreme di- 
vinity, 1s creator; as to his humanity, he is the redeemer and fa. 
viour ; and as to the operation of his divine fpirit, he is our great re- 
pogo for evermore. In amore particular view of the trinity, the 

ord’s nature confifts of divine love, or divine good, correfponding 
with the Father; divine wifdom or divine truth, which is the Son: 
and from whom there proceeds a confequent {phere of celeftial, fpritual, 
and natural ufes, which is the proceeding divine, more commonly called 
the Holy Spirit: or in other words, love is the Lord’s effence or in- 
ternal man, wifdom is his form or external man, and ufe is the ulti- 
mate manifeftation of both. Thus alfo the three degrees of celef- 
tial, fpiritual, and natural, are united in the perfon of the Lord Jefus 
Chrift, and are fuperlatively applicable and correfpondent to the divine 
trinity in him. 

* By way of confirmation and illuftration of this trinity, it may 
be farther obferved, that as man was Created in the image and like- 
nefs of God, therefore there is plainly difcernible an human trinity 
in him, of foul, body, and operation ; and yet that one man, in whom 
this trinity exifts, is neverthelefs but one perfon, is a fact which no- 
body can deny. The foul of man seaniatiede to the Lord’s divine 
effence, the body of man to his human effence, and the ultimate ac- 
tions of the life of man correfpond to the holy fpirit of the Lord, But 
in the Lord the trinity is infinite, as well as divine ; whereas in man 
it is finite, as well as human. ‘There are alfo. three general and par- 
ticular effentials of every fimple thing throughout the univerfe, with- 
out which conftituent parts it could not exift, namely, effence, form, 
and an outward fphere of exhalation thence derived. Scripture, rea- 
fon, experience, the created univerfe, the fpiritual and the natu 
worlds, all therefore combine to proclaim the fupreme and everlafting 
Godhead of Jefus Chrift, and that in his facred perfon alone dwells 
the imfinitely divine trinity of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. 1! 
then is the one God whom the new church adores for his own divine 
name and mercy’s fake, becaufe his name is exalted above every names 
and he fills all the offices of mercy, grace, and truth,’ The 
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M‘Neille’s Dogmati/m Expofed, 4or 


The fubjetts of the effays are: 1. On the true acknowledgment of 
the divine unity, which, agreeably to the {cripture prophecies. and 
sromifes, is now given in the church: 41. On the divine trinity: 
ims. On man’s felt-deferved intelligence: 1¥. On the true perception 
ot the glorified perfon of the Lord: v. On not being offended in 
Jefus Chrift: v1. Divine things the principal objects of concern: 
vit. On the fpiritual liberty of man, and the all-fufficiency of the 
Lord. 


Art. xxtv. Dogmati/m expofed, and Sophifiry deteSed: or, a Con~ 
futation of Paine’s ** Age of Reafon.”’ To which is prefixed, 

‘a Brief Account of the Replies already publifhed. By Daniel 

M‘Neille, a.m. Svo. 7o pages. Price is. 6d. Chapman. 

1794- 

Tue author of this pamphlet is diffatisfied with the replies, 
which have already appeared to Mr. Paine’s ** Age of Reafon.” 
One comes from a gentleman Aackneyed in the tenets of Prietiley, 
and contains fentiments as derogatory to chrittianity as Paine, or 
any other deift, has written: another has not met Mr. Paine on 
his own grounds: a third confounds chriftianity with popery. 
The prefent reply will not, we apprehend, be generally thought 
to fupply the defects of the preceding. It containsindeced a fum- 
mary of the pofitive evidence of chrifianity ; but the materials 
of this fummary are too imperfeétly collected and confufedly ttated, 
and the author has taken too little pains to fupport his affertions 
by authorities, to afford full fanstaction to the accurate inquirer 
after truth. Jf this fimmary were much more complete than ft 
is, it would be wholly unneceffgry for us to trouble our readers 
with the particulars, afrer having fo litely given them a full ana- 
lyfis of Mr. Paley’s excellent view of the Evidence of Uhrittez- 
nitv. The more direct replies, which this writer offers, chiefly turm 
upon incidental miftakes or errours, into which Mr, Pate’s negli- 
gence, or want of erudition, ‘has-led him, and which have little 
connexion with’ the main argument: fuch, for example, are, 
the erroncous account which Mr. Paine wives of the heathen my- 
thology ; his reference to the quakers «s furnifhing an example 
of pure morality, independent of the sofpel ; the inaccuracy of 
his definition of revelatiun;.his deaying that Mofes was an 
Wraclite ; his roofs, from the profaic englith trantlation of the 
prophets, that thefe writings are compofed in poetical numbers ; 
and his cavils, at the diftinction of greater and leis prophets, and 
avaiutt the terms Old und New Tettament. We cannot give a 
more favourable fpecimen of this fuperficial reply to Mr. Paine, 
than the following paffage, in uniwer to what he advances to 
prove, that the mofaic acceunt of rhe creation has all the appear- 
ance of being a tradition, whjch the ifraelites had among them be- 
fore they came into Eg ypt Ss 

P57. *Lamtruly difgufed with fuch puerihty. The hiftory 
of the creation is written io the third perfon, as almof every bi- 
tory is; and the objections here urged againtt Motes being the 
Writer, will go to almoft every hiflory being written by the perfon 
Whofe name it bears. For inftance, Cafar begins his hiftory of 
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the callic war with thete words in the ther person a: Gallia eft om. 
nis divifa in partes tres *, © St begins abruptly. It is nobouly thar 
Speaks. It is ; nobody thai hears. Dis addreffed to noborly,”” any more 
than the — of the CrOAtR which begins with rhefe words 
In the be: ginni ¢ God created the heaven an d the earth; and yet it has 
never bee! n cont efted, that on this account the commentarie: 
not really written by Cefar, 

Bur Mr. Paine’s difcoveries are wonderful. * He is at a Jof 
to conceive why it has been called the mofaic account of the cre- 
ation. He believes that Mofes was too good a jude of fuch fu 
jects, to put his name to that account.” But | > ie Mr. Paine 
makes any profelytes to his belief, he muft adduce better reafc 
for it than his mere ipfe — 

‘For my part | am fully perfuaded that Longinus is much 
better authority, that he was a better fcholar, and was be ter 
acqu: ainted a ag the fentiments of antiquity on this fub; ject than 
Mr. Paine; and he, in his admirable treatife on the fublime, 
makes mention of Mofes as the author of the Hiitory of the Cre- 
ation, which he quotes as an exainple of fublime compofition.’ 

To retute what he calls Mr. Paine’s prate about the learning 
of the egyptians, Mr. M*N. refers him to the fifteenth fatire of 
] uvenal - as ita poetical defcription of the pepular fuperftitions 
of that natio ‘Nn, written aconfidcrable time after the commence- 
ment of the chrilian era, were any proof that the ancient egyp- 
tians were deiutute of learning. Afterwards the author, cenfuring 
Mr. Paine tor calling t the book of Kevelations a book of enigmas, 
fays, that this.book 1s now well underftood ; and finds, in the pre- 
fent ftate of France, an accomplifhment of the prophecy concern- 
ing the ,vial poured out by the fifth angel on the feat of the 
beaft. 

Such flimfy remarks as thefe will have but little effect in coun- 
teracting the impreffion of Mr. Paine’s publication. We fhould 
vith to iee the taik of his refutation taken up by fome able: hand ; 
if this could be at all neccflary, after the late excellent defence 
of chrillianity referred to above. 


Vere 


Art. xxv. Deifm difarmed; or a Short Anfaver to Paine’s ** Age 
of Reafon,”’ on Princ ples felf-evident, but Seldom pr ‘oduced. Sv0. 
40 pages. Priceis. C adell. 17Q4- 

Tue manner in which this writer defends chriftianity is fome- 
what fingular. He does not attempt to encounter his antagonif, 
but to a: farm him. His obieét is, not to etftablifh chriftianity, 
but filence it’s enemies. Accordingly, the only infirument he 
makes ufe ot is the argumentum ad hominem. A zealous advocate 
for what he calls the myfteries of revelation, he maintains, that 
the chriftian’s belief is truly rational, as his myfleries are lefs my/- 
terious than thofe of the atheift or deift. The doctrine of original 
fin, he maintains, affords a more farisf fatory folution of the ‘difh- 
culty reipecting the origin of evil, than any reafoning drawn from 





¢ * Ail Gaul is divided into three parts.’ 
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duced to dein nitrate, that it is every one’s intere{t to believe the 
ot religion. In the refult, the deiit is driven to this 


the fyflem of optimiim. A long quotation from Pafcal is intro- 


coctrines 

dilemma, either to have recourfe to optimifin, which is abfurdity, 
orto my ery, which gives up the caule to chrittianity. Having 

thus triumphantly difarmed the deifl, the author pronounces it + 
eae: ; ‘dll the difhculties and feeming contradictions in nature 


gre gotten Over, to enter into any examination of the difficulties and 


feeming contradictions in Serip ‘ture eee out by Mr. Paine. 
Ne 2f4kl auxil. Cy REC defexforiba: iftis T UD ue 5 eget. M. De 





ANTIQUITIES, 


Art. xxvii. The Fife ry and Antiquities of the Abbey and Boragh of 
Evifoum ; compiled og: Srom MSS, in the Briti/h Mufeum, By 
William T ial, mM. A. late Fellow of Trintty-College, Oxon. to. 

63 pages. Price il. 1s. Evefham, Agg ; London, Longman. 


Ir has of late become cuflomary, we may even add fa/Sionable, to 
compofe provincial hiftories ; and we have good reafon to congratulate 
the public on this -circumttance. Local ufages are bet colleéted, anti- 
a. ties are beft inveftigated, and even bul Idings are in gencral- bett 

leferibed, by thofe who refide in or near to the fcene which 1s the fub- 
je8 of their labours: it is to this indeed that we are indebted fer a 
more correct idea of the ancient and modern hit ry of mofi parts of 
Great Britain, than we could orherwife have potis ‘lv obtained. * 


‘The abbey and berough of Evefham lay claim, both on account of 


their antiquity, and the vettiges of their former grandeur, to the notice 
of every traveller. In chap. I, we are affured, that the name has 
varied at different periods, having been fpelt Hamme, Hathelm, 


Ethomme, &c. + all of which are here > Mle ‘to be corrupted from, or 
compounds of the word hol m, which, in the faxon langu: ige, fignifies a 
river land, and fomctimes a /i J] or riffing ground.’ According t0 to 
Leland, the town was originally termed Hethbo, which feems to be 
britith app tat yn. When the vicinity be “gan to be inhabiced, it was 
called Eavd j,ime, from the name of a herd iman, who pretended to have 
had a miraculous intercourfe with the Virgin Mary in the immediate 
ighbourhood. In procefs of time, an elif fion of two of the letters 
took place, and it —_ to be written and pronounced Evefham. 
Eo 2 win sth ird bifhop ofw iccians 5 called St. E gwin, by the courtefy of the 
monks, laid the foundation of the-abbey, in the year 709g, 1n confe- 
quence ot a veneer ie vifion, firit feen by has herd{man, as {tated 
above, and afterwarc s by the ‘good prelate himfelf; who was com- 
manded, it feems, “e the Virgin Mary, to build, on that very fpot, 
2 monaft ry for mous of ‘the order of St. Be mnedict ! Mr. Tindal, 
perhay s unadvifedly, endeavours to refcue this ftory from the feoffs of 
the philofophers, by obfer ‘ing, that fuch fapernatural interference may, 
“in that ea rly period of chrittia pity, have been deemed neceflary for it” s 


farther propag: ation :’ but is not this taking refuge in fuperitition, ig 


Grderto #} un il ry rety ? 
King Ethelred, and his brother Ofwald, contributed largely towards 
Gzg2 the 
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the fupport of this inftitution ; the latter beftowed thirty, and og 
Kenred’s coming to the throne, he gave no lefs than * one hundred and 
twenty maufes foe the aforefaid church of Chrift’. 

Concerning the precife form of the buildings ereéted by Eowin, we 
are totally in the Sark. In the time of Ofwald, the twentieth ‘abbor, 
the original church fell down, and was rebuilt either by him or fome 
of his immediate fucceflors. The fecond church was pulled down by 
Walter, a norman monk, created abbot by William I. He ereGed 
another, in the ftyle of architeéture which then prevailed on the 
continent. 

Chap. 11. Same Account of the Abbots of Evefoam. The founder 
himfelf was the firit of thefe abbots, and of him the following anecdote 
is related by John of ‘Tinemouth, which may be fairly faid to rival 
the wonderful legend of St. Patrick. , 

« Egwin, though he felt himfelf innocent of all thefe imputed offences 

he had been driven from his bifhopric by his own flock, who com- 


pees again{t him to the king, and accufed him to the pope], yet re- . 


olved, as an atonement at once for the fins of the people and his own 

youthful follies, to bind his legs with iron chains, which he faftened 
with a lock, and, throwing the key into the river Avon, refolved, thus 
fettered, to perform a pilgrimage to Rome :—faying publicly, that 
when his fetters fhould be loofed by divine interpofition, or by the 
key he had thrown away, then, and not till then, he fhould be fecure 
that his offences were forgiven. It is reported that, on his arrival at 
Rome, ali the bells of that city rang of themfelves. He immediately 
proftrated himfelf in humble adoration at St. Peter’s church ; and 
afterwards attended the celebration of the mafs with the moft zealous 
fervour. In the meantime, his fervant going into the market for pro- 
vifion, bought a fifth, and opening it, found in it’s belly the identical 
key that had been thrown into the Avon. He carried it to the bifhop, 
and he unlocked his fetters before them all; the roman Tyber having 
thus reftored what the exg/i/b Avon had {wallowed up.’ 

Egelwynus, or Egtlwin, the twenty-eighth abbot, was nominated in 
the year 1058. He increafed the number of monks from twelve to 
thirty fix, and left behind him five chefts full of money, for the pur- 
poic of building a new church. He appears however to have been a 
wily and deceitful man, and to have increafed the revenues of his 
monaftery by the bafeft means, Walter, the twenty-ninth abbot, being 
in want of money to rebuild the church, had recourfe to St. Egwin's 
fhrine, in ord+r to excite the zeal of the ignorant, by means of what 
has been perhaps too mildly termed a pious fraud. Reginald, the 
thirty-fecond abbot, obtained the ufe of the mitre, and other pontifical 
ornaments.trom Rome. x 

Evefhamm is fuppofed by our author to have become a mitred and parim- 
mentary abbey, in the time of Adam, a monk of Cluny, the thirty-fifth 
abbot. His fucceffor, Roger Noricus, was depofed on account of his 
luxury, drunkennefs, tyranny, and other enormities. Roger Zatton, the 
forty-feventh abbot, feems, dike many of his fucceffors, to have been 
fond of good cheer ; for, in addition to the other feftivals, he appointed 
that of the holy trinity to be obferved as one, and ordered, that on this 
occafion each monk fhould receive one capon and one quart of wine ; 
the prior, two capons, with a half flagon of wine; and the abbot, three 
capons, and a whole fiagon, 

I Clement 
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Ckement Lichfield, the fifty-fifth abbot, was appointed on the 28th 
of december, 1513. £ Both the learning and virtues of this man were 
admirable. He was a munificent patron to his convent, and laid out 
much money in repairing old buildings and erecting new ones. He 
adorned the chair with much elegance and fplendour.: built a very 
handfome tower in the cemetery, (which dill remains entire), and 
added two chapels of extraordinary beauty, one to St. Lawrence's 
church, and the other to the church of All-Saints. Many heavy pe- 
cuniary burdens were laid on him by Henry and his miniiters; in 
purfuance probably of the plan about this time adopted, of opprefling 
thefe foundations in every poffible manner. He paid one hundred and 
fixty pounds to the king, as ufual, for a free eleCtion; one hundred 
ounds to Wolfey, who demanded this fum without affjgning any 
reafon. He lent 500 marks to the king, which not being repaid to 
him, be wifely converted into a gift. He paid fifty marks to the king 
for fitths ; the fame fum for a premunire ; fifty pounds to Wolfley, for 
hjs vifitation, with which he doubtiefs would willingly have difpenfed ; 
twenty pounds to Wolfey at another time for his protection ; betides fe- 
veral fees to the fervants of the king and the cardinal. One whole year 
he was compelled to maintain twenty-four of the king’s fervants daily 
at his table, and to provide fultenance for their horfes. He continued 
abbot till near the diffolution ; and then, not chufing to furrender his 
abbey to the king, was, by the vile arts and low devices of Cromwell, 
obliged to refign his paftoral office to Philip Hawford, alias Ballard, ° 
a young monk of Evefham ; who was in the year 1539, created abbot, 
for the fole purpofe of furrendering the abbey. ‘This he did on 
november 17th, in the fame year.” 

Chap. 111. Revenue and endowment of Evefoam Abbey —Value foon 
after the Conguef, and at the Diffelution of Monafteries. — 

A lift is here given of the eftates acquired by this monaftery in the 
counties of Hampfhire, Warwickfhire, Worcefterfhire, Gloucetterfhire, 
Northamptonfhire, Staffordfhire, &c, in the courfe of nearly four hua- 
dred years. The whole that the abbey poffeffed at the time doomfday 
book was compofed, independently of ecclefiaftical profits and returns 
in kind, amounted to the yearly fum of one hundred and twenty-nine 
pounds; ‘this encreafed in the proportion of twenty-three to one, 
which nearly agrees with the rélative value of money at that and the 
prefent time, will arife to the fam of two thoufand nine hundred and 
fixty-feren pounds :—=a very comfortable allowance for the {mall num- 
ber of monks that*then inhabited rhis foundation.? The value, as 
eflimated at the diffolution, is fuppofed to have been one thoufand twa 
hundred and fixty-eight pounds gine fhillings and ten-pence, which, 
allowing for the decreafe in the value of money, makes the annual re- 
venue of Evefham abbey amount, according to our author, at Jeaft to 
eight thoufand eight hundred and feventy-fix pounds; nay he thinks, 
that even twelve thoufand per annum is not too high an ettimate. 

Chap. rv. Cuffoms and internal Regulations of Evefoam Abbey. We 
find in this chapter, that cupping was a common operation, and that 
blocd-letting was very expenfive ; for we are told ¢ that fix pounds and 
eighteen fhillings of filver money’ were annually appropriated to this 
purpofe. Ale-fauce feems to have been heki in much eftimation by 
the monks, who do not appear to have been averfe to good cheer of 
any kind. One excellent inftitution deferves to be recorded, and in- 
G 3 deed 
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deed it ought to be adopted in every well regulated government: this 
is a regulation prohibiting any perfon from holding two feparate offices 
at one and the fame time. 

Chap. v. Site, and remaining Antiquities of Evefoam Abbey. Mr. T, 
informs us, that the reli¢ts of ancient magnificence are few ; though enough 
ftill remains to convince us, that there were once edifices on the {pot 
of more than common elegance as well as magnitude. Of thefe, the 
principal feem to be the old gate way on the north, ‘ whiclr is in the 
pureft faxon manner;’ the tower built by Lichfield ; the two chapels 
of All-faints and St. Lawrence ; and the remains of a very large arch, 
fuppofed to have been the great weftern entrance into the abbey 
church, 

‘ The whole of the fpace allotted to the abbey is a peninfula formed 
here by the river Avon. The fhape of that part of it on which the 
abbey ftood is, with fome little irregularities, that of the fection of an 
ellipfis bifetted lengthwife, but not exaétly at it’s greateft diameters, 
This bifection is made by a long wall, of which the greater part ftill 
remains, and which doubtlefs formerly reached from the river on the 
weft fide, to the fame river on it’s return round by the fouth to the 
eaft fide. All around on the edge of the river are meadows perfely 
level, and of the richeft foil. From thence, the ground vety gently 
afcends in the elliptical form before {poken of ; and on this little eleva- 
tion ftood once the abbey with it’s dependancies, it’s gardens and plea- 
fure grounds. All this {pace, excepting a {mall meadow or two, 1s now 
occupied by fome of the moft fertile and luxuriant gardens in the 
world. To a fpectator ftanding on any part of this bank, the view 1s 
delightful and highly diverfified. On the fouth-eait, at the diftance of 
about four miles, ftands Breedon hill, (which next to the Ma/erx hills, 
has the beft claim of any in this country to the name of mountain), with 
it’s forefts intermingled with cultivated {pots and farm houfes, and a 
fine park defcending to it’s kkirts. To the eaft, ow which fide is what 
is properly called the vale of Ewe/bam, are the Proadway and other 
hills, in a long chain of confiderable height, with almoft numberlefs 
towns and villages in the intermediate diitance, and a tract of country 
too much famed for it’s fterility to need defcription. ‘Ihe fmall eleva- 
tion on which Bangworth ftands, with the river at the bottom, forms 
the firft diftance on this fide. On the north is the town of Ewefam. 
The weft view is clofed by a high and fteep bank on the other fide of 
the river, belonging to the parifh of Hampron,of a beauty and fori-entirely 
peculiar to irfelf. Bur it is from this very bank that this delicious {pot 
and it’s adjacencics appear to the higheft advantage. ‘The whole there af- 
fumes the appearance of an admirable piece of fcenxe painting. The 
objects feem too artificially, though not regularly difpofed for this 
combination to appear the work of nature, The town of EveSam, 
there feen at it’s tull dimenfions; the hanging gardens around it; 
the abbey fite, with the tower and two highly picturefque {pires fill 
ftanding ; the back-ground of Broadzway hills, and fore-ground of the 
bank itfelf fleeply defcending to the river ; altogether form a fpecies of 

Jandfcape that will appear new and peculiar even to thofe who are 
mo converfant in the ftudy of nature and her various fcenery.’ 

The whole fum paid L, fir Philip Hoby to Henry vit1, for the 
fite, buildings, &c, of this abbey, is ftated to have been eight handred 
and ninety-one pounds ten fhillings. 


Chap. Vi 
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Chap. vi. Lntroduétory Obfervations.—Vale of Eve/ban.—Rife of 
the Town from the Abbey. — Remarks on the rye of other Englifh Towns. 
—Favourable fituation for Manufa@ures and + rade.—Gardens.—Prefent 
State of the Town.—Soil and Air, <Fc.—Some Antiquivies found in the Vie 
cinity. The Vale of Evefham, to which the town has given it’s name, 
and which in every period has heen fo highly famed for fertility and 
beauty, is now become the appellation of a very: large tract of country, 
the diftant towns of Worcefter and Cheltenham being fuppofed to be 
fituated in it. Evefham itfelf is indebted for it’s origin and fubfe- 
quent increafe to the abbey ; it flourtfhed in the days of that abbey’s prof- 

erity, declined with it’s decay, and funk quickly into infignificance 
at it’s difflolution. We are forry to learn, that ncither commerce nor 
manufactures of any kind are ‘profecuted here, notwithttanding the 
vicinity of the Avon, a fine, generally deep, and always navigable 
river. Major Bernardi, an italian by defcent, infpired the inhabitants 
with a tafte for gardening. The air is reprefented as pure and falubrious; 
the water from the {prings is fomewhat hard and heavy, and not unfre- 
quently tin¢étured with fome mineral. The water of the Avon almoft 
equals in weight and hardnefs that from the pump. This quality, 
hitherto unaccounted for, is faid to prevent the falmon, with which 
the Severn abounds, from entering the river; but this very circumftance 
is fuppofed to render the other fith, of which it has plenty, and parti- 
cularly the eel, more firm in the texture, and of a fuperiour flavour. 

Chap. vir. Public Edifices.—Church of All-Saints, with it's monu- 
menial inferiptions.—St, Lawrence.—St. Peter in Bengworth.—Tower 
of Clement Lichfield.—Townhall.—Schools. The famous tower, with 
a gateway under it, ereéted by Clement Lichfield, has been efteemed 
‘an almoft perfect model of the perfection of gothic architecture,’ and 
excepting the towers of All-faints in Derby, of Gloucefter cathedral, 
York minfter, and a few others, may be reckoned the fineft fpecimen of 
architecture left by our popfith anceftors. ‘The chapel, built by the 
fame abbot, is of great elegance and delicacy, partieularly the tracery 
and fret work ornaments. The eaftern window of the church of Sr, 
Lawrence is alfo deferving of praife. 

‘ With great pleafure would the author dwell, even to tedium and 
laffitude, in his account of the manufactures, &c. of this place, did any 
fuch in reality exift, but there is nothing at prefent that can even be 
clafled under this head, if we except only a large oil mill, ereéted on 
the Avon, northward of the town, The ufes and ftruéture of this ma- 
chine are too well known for any defcription to afford much pleafure 
or inftruétion. A fingular event happened however lately at this 
mill, which may not be quite unworthy notice. It exhibits, in.a very 
ftriking light, the effect that fanaticifm fometimes works on unedu- 
cated minds. I have heard (it fhould not be concealed) this affair 
differently accounted for :—~but the caufe firft affigned feems the only 
one, except infanigy, powerful enough to produce fo dreadful an 
effect. 

* Not long fince a man of the lower clafs entered this mill, and feemed 
to obferve it’s operations with much curiofity and filent attention, 
The large pendant beams that, by repeated ftrokes on the wedges below, 
ferve to prefs the oil from the feed, appeared, moft of all the machinery, 
toexcite his wonder and approbation. After looking on for fome time, 
he feized a moment when the eves of the workmen were otherwiHeen- 
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gaged, and fuddenly drawing a fharp axe from under his clothes, at 
the inftant one of thefe beams was fufpended to ftrike, he laid his hand 
acrofs the wedge, and holding the axe over at, the beam with one blow 
fevered it from his arm, at the wrift.” He had with moft aftoni thing 
precaution furnifhed himéelf with a drefling for the ftump, and haften. 
ing away to a medical perfon at Eve/fsam, defired him to apply it. It 
was found tolerably well fuited to the purpofe, but of a rather too coarke 
and clumfy a texture to be willingly employed by the operator. The 
arm was drefled with a better apparatus ; and the man departed, little 
daunted by the adventure, but feeming rather to exult in his own 
courage and perfeverance. Different motives are affigned for the ftrange 
refolution this man thus ftrangely put in execution. One, and that 
the moft probable, is, that he had committed fome a¢tion which, after 
the commiffion, did not entirely approve itfelf to his confcience : and 
thus wrefting a well known text in fcripture from it’s original inten- 
tion, and applying it to his own cafe, he thought he could not make a 
more fuitable atonement, than by ridding himfelf of the offending 
member.’ 

Chap. vir1. Eminent Perfons who bave been born at, or have re 
fided in Evejbam,. Vhe moft remarkable of thofe who come within this 
defcription, are William Sandys, who firit rendered the Avon naviga- 
ble; major Bernardi; and John lord Somes, who was born in this 
neighbourhood ; he was the fon of an attorney at Worcelier. . 

Chap. 1x. Bartle ef Eveloam. ‘This was one of the moft decifive 
battles mentioned in our hiftory, and alfo the moft important in it’s 
confequences ; for it was here that Simon Montfort, ear! of Leicefter, 
the king of England in every thing but the name, and one of the moft 
excellent generals of his age, yielded to the valour and difcipline of the 
royal army, headed by prince Edward. 

The appendix contains a lift of the reprefentatives in parliament for 
the boroush of Evefham; another of the mayors ; an extraét from the 
trials of Furnival and Gary ; the conttitutions of the borough; a-copy 
of the oath of a treeman; a copy of the charter of the Sosovmheat 
Evetham, granted by James 1, A. D. 1605; and.a reipedtable, af not 
numerous, lift of fubfcribers. 

Mr. ‘T, is deferving of much praife, for the labour and -induftry 
beftowed by him, inthe compilation of the prefent work. It mutt not 
be concealed, however, that he has endeavoured, as far as in him lies, 
to perpetuate national and vulgar prejudices ; and attempted to:ftop-the 
advancement of knowledge, under pretence of difcouraging what he 
terms modern pbil-fophy. ‘The political annals of Evefham would have 
been defirabic tn 2 local hiftory, and may ftill form a fupplement. 
This place fends two members to parliament, and as it’s confequence 
has Jong een in the wane, it is not altogether unfair to fuppofe, that 
itccomes under the defcription of a rottex borough. It fo, the elective 
franchifes are either monopolized by one or more families, or fold to 
the beit bidder, and in the total abfence of all manutaétures, might 
have been fairly included under the article ‘ trade ;’ indeed, perhaps, 
this debafing circumitance, joined to the trammels incident to a Cor 
poraess, are the real and efficient caufes that prevent Evefham from 
cing one of the moft flourithing towns in England. © The plates, 
feven in number, are well executed by a young, but very promilng 
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Fifher’s Treatife on Copyhold Tenure. 409 


LAW. 


Art. xxVIT. A PraGical Treatife on Copyhold Tenure, with 
the Methods of holding Courts Leet, Court Baran, and other 
Courts, and. an Appendix, containing Forms of Eutrics on Court 
Rolls, and Minute Books ; Surveys, Stewards Fees, and a Variety 
of Precedents on the Mode of conveying Copyhold Eftates. By 
Richard Barnard Fifher, Efg. Steward of St. Mary Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 8vo. About 580 pages. Price 6s. in boards. 
Butterworth. 1794. 


Tue manorial franchifes originally confifled of certain exclufive 
privileges claimed by the great land-holders, and bat too many 
of them remain at this day as a badge of that horrible vaffalage, 
in which an immenfe majority of the people were orginally kept 
by a proud and haughty ariilocracy. . 

Sir Edward Coke has derived copyhold tenures from the flate 
of villenage, and ‘though very meanly defcended,’ yet, adds that 
great lawyer, ¢ they come of an ancient ufe.’ This however has 
been doubted by a chancellor of the prefent day, who alleges 
as a reaion for his opinion, that in thofe parts of Germany whence 
the {axons emigrated into England, there exilts at this moment a 
fpecies of tenure, exactly the fame with our copyhold eftates, 
and that there alfo exiits a complete fate of villenage; fo that 
both fland together, and do not form one tenure growing out of 
another, and by degrees afluming it’s place *. ‘Taking the fact 
for granted, we are yet of opinion, that this reafoning i is not 
conclufive againft the authority of lord Coke: for that very te- 


nure might have fprung out of flavery in England, which on the. 


continent had exiited tor ages, in a bafe, and feparate ftate. 
As the preface, containing the reafons which have induced the 
ast hor to this undertaking, 1s fhort, we fhall here tranfcribe it. 

The following treatife was at firft intended only for the pri- 
vate ufe of the compiler, and not for the public eye; a convic- 
tion, bosentan of the neceflity of fome book that might afford ge- 
neral information on the iubyeét of copyhold law, and the prac- 
tice of holding courts, has now induced him to bring it forward, 
and having experienced the want of fuch afliftance, he flatters 
him‘elf that the preient effay will not be deemed altogether un- 
acceptab le. 

1" .e learning to be found in the books on this fubject, is ex- 
tremely diifufe and feattered; and a clear and precife notion of 
the nature and law of copyho'ds, cannot well be attained, with- 
out great refearch and very confiderable labour. No one book 

hatever, fince the time of lord Coke, has treated the fubject by 
any means in a fyftematical manner, although great alterations, 
in many points, have fubfequently taken place. There are fome 
points indeed on which lord Coke himfelf touched but flightly ; 
for in his excellent little treatife, called ** The compleat “SPT 
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holder,” in laying down general pofitions, he treats only of pure 
and genuine copyholds; whereas at this time of day, there.js 
a fort of baftard fpecies, (if the expreflion may be allowed) of 
copyheld tenure; namely, copyholds for lives, which are 
granted, either to perfons for their own lives, or for the lives of 
others, according to the cuftoms of the refpective manors. Thefe 
indeed may be faid rather to refemble leafes for lives, than recu- 
lar copyholds; yet being held of manors, and the tenure eri- 
denced by a copy of the court roll, they may fairly enourh be 
confidered in the light of copyholds, although they fhould not 
be found to poffefs all the legal properties of pure and genuine 
copyholds. On thefe points, the author of this treatife has en- 
deavouted to give fuch information as may prove ufeful; and 
for that purpofe has fearched all the modern reports, and added 
all the authorities from which he conceived any principle was 
likely to be deduced, and being fteward of feveral: manors in differ- 
ent parts of the kingdom, he has from his own particular fituation, 
been enabled to furnifl fome general hints and obfervations on the 
forms of holding courts ; entering the proceedings on the records 
or rolls of the court, and the mode generally adopted by corporate 
bodies, as well as by individuals, in affeffine their fines, on ad- 
mitting copyhold tenants to their eflates, and of putting in of 
frefh lives. 

* In a work of this nature, which is little more than compila- 
tion and collection, much that is new cannot well be expected ; 
ufeful information the compiler has had in view, and that he 
hopes the work will be found to contain. He has not the vanity 
to fuppofe that it will be confidered as a complete work, but if 
it fhould be found at all ufeful, and prove any way acceptable to 
the profeflion, and the public in general, he will think his la- 
bours amply compenfated for the prefent, and on fome future 
occafion may be induced to offer to the world, fomething more 
deferving attention.’ 

This will be found to be a very ufeful and even neceffary work, 
to gentlemen of landed property, their flewards, and in fome cafes 
even to their tenants. 


Art. xxvii. A Succind View of the Rule in Shell-y’s Cafe; exe 
hibiting, by negative and affirmative Propoftions, the Inflances in 
evhich feveral Limitations, one to the Anceftor, the other to the 
Heirs,—the Heirs of the Body,—or Iffue of the Body of that 
Perfon, do and do not give the Inheritance to the Anceftor. By 
Richard Pretton, of the Inner Temple, Author of the Elemen- 
tary Treatife on the Quantity of Eftates. 8vo. 149 pages 
Exeter, Trewman and Son. 1794. 

Tris may be confidered as a fupplement to another work by 
the fame author, entitled ‘An Elementary Treatife on the Quan- 
tity of Effates,’ already noticed by us [fee Analyt. Rev. Vol. x, 
p- 511]; and we are happy, that our favourable opinion of his la- 
bours, has contributed to induce Mr. P., to perfevere in his en- 
deavours to illuftrate a very obfeure branch of the law. 5 
thus, 
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The Law of Treafon. 4tt 


thus, that he ftates his reafons for the publication of the prefent 
tract : 

‘In the revifion of his former work, he obferved, that, in 
treating of the dottrine of free-holds, he had been filent on the 
rule in SAelley’s cafe ; and that in the chapter on effates in fee, he 
had noticed this do¢trine in very general terms, without thewing 
it’s application by examples, or introducing the inftances, which 
are allowed to be exceptions to the rule, framed from this learn- 
ing. The truth is, that at the time he compiled the eflay on 
efiates, he did not find himfelf equal to the tafk of introducing 
and obferving on this rule to his own fatisfaction ; and it was not 
till a very recent period that he made the attempt ; and he made 
it with great doubt of his abilities to exhibit the feope and extent 
of the rule, in a manner that even in his own opinion, would 
make his labours ufeful, as connected with, and embracing part 
of the fubject of his former treatife, and elucidating fome of the 
points immediately relevant to the learning difcuffed in that trea- 
tile. 

‘ His fuccefs, however, was beyond his expectation, though 
by no means equal to his ideas of perfection. He is aware that 


the rule is itill capable of far greater illufiration, Of this he is, 


fully perfuaded, from the obfervations he has already made. In 
his own hands, this effay has been increafing in fize, from time 
totime. Ar firft, it was comprifed in a few pages, even three or 
four; and it has increafed into it’s prefent bulk by {mall degrees. 
All that he aimed at, in the firft place was, to tuit his obierva- 
tions on this rule to the other parts of this eflay on eftates; into 
which, on a republication of that book, this rule will be intro- 
duced. In the mean time the roMowing obfervatians are offered 
to the profeflion, in their prefent detached form, without “ay 
other expe ation on the part of the author, than that they will 
afiord fome proof, that the fuccefs of his former publication has 
not rendered him indolent or inattentive.’ 


The rule laid down in Shelley’s cafe includes a number of pointsy. 


relative to the dottrine refpecting ettates of free-hold and inhe- 
ritance; and it alfo involves, in a material and a very interefling 
degree, the law on the, coniruction of words- of limitation in 
deeds, wills, and other writings, fuch as declarations of ufes, ap- 
pointments in purfuance of powers, &c. 

It is not, however, abfolute ; for lord Mansfield faid in the cafe 
of Perrin and Blake [4 Burr. 2579] ‘ The rule is not a general 
propofition fubject to no control, where the intention 1s on the 
other fide, and where the objections may be anfwered :’ and he 
agreed with the juftices Wilmot and Afton, ‘ that the intention 
is to govern, and that Shelley’s cafe does not conftitute a decifive 
uncontrollable rule.’ Mr. juftice Buller was of the fame opinion 
in the cafe of Hodgfon and wife w Ambrote [ Doug. Rep. 327]. 


Arr xxix. he Law of Treafon. A Concife and Comprebenfive 
View of the Power and Duty of Grand Juries in Criminal Cafes. 
Yo which is added, an Abridgement of Lord Ceke’s Commentary 
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on the Law of Treafon. 8vo. 32 pages. Price 1s, Crofoy. 
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Ir was wifely provided by our high fpirited anceftors, thar as 
inguefts ae eee treafon, felony, &c., fhould be taken by per. he 
fons of underftanding and integrity, who were at once indifferent los 
and impartial, and wholly unconneéted with, and independent the 
of the prevailing party of the day. As much depended:‘on the th 
felection, this was not entrutted, as at prefent, to an officer pe 
nominated by the king, or chofen by any body-corporate, but an 
to the chief fworn oilicér of the county, who by our ancient con. th 
ftirution was elected by the people. And fo juftly jealous were m0) 
they even of the fheritf, that it was exprefsly flipulated by the ao 
common law, that the grand jury fhould confift of ¢ lawful liege br 
people, of ripe age, not old or infirm;’ and that they fhould be fo 
of * geod fame, and free from fufpicion of quarrel or controverfy ‘mM: 
with any fufpected criminals.’ ‘ They ought,’ it is here very jufily 2d 
added, * to be fuch as are free and impartial, even though they wore tak 
not {worn to be fo,’ and the fheriff is not to be inftructed or infu- tir 
enced as to their choice; nay, ‘ it any be fo denominated to the an 
{he riff, all their proceedings are null and void.’ or 
The following fhort quotation will at evce fhow the extent of jut 
the power poficfied by the grand inqueft, and the manner in which gat 
they ought to employ it. * As one part of the butinefs of grand B; 
juries is to indi& offenders, fo another part‘is to proteét the inno- 
cent in their reputations, lives, and interefts, from falfe or mali- A 
cious accufers or confpirators. They are to fearch out the truth 
of fuch informations as come before them, and to scyef the in- 
dictment if it be not Juffciently proved ; and it they have reafonable 
fufpicion of malice, or evil defign againft any man’s life or eilate, 
in fuch as offer a bill of indictment, the laws of God and England 
bind them to ufe all poffible means to difcover the villainy ; or 
if it appear to them (of which they are the legal judges) to bea 
confpiracy, or combination againft the accufed, they are bound by 
the higheft obligations vpon men and chriftians, not merely to rejed hy 
Such bill, but to ind: forthwith all the confpirators, with their abete i 
fors, procurers and enconragers. : a 
‘ They ought alfo to inquire after the witneffes, their condi- dy 
tion and quality, their fame and reputation, their means of fubjifienct, 7 
and occafion; whereby and when the facts of which they bear " 
witnefs came to their knowledge: and in matters of treafon and > od 
felony, &c. evhen and on what octafion they firft difclofed them. ef 
If the witneffes who come before a grand jury upon an indiciment be 
for treajon, thould ditcover upon their examination that they coa- be 
cealed the fact of treafon for a long time without any juff impedi- ae 
ment, the prefumption of law will be frongly againit them that = 


no fenfe of bonefy or duty, brought them at /af to reveal it. It ap- 

pears by Bratton, (lib. iti. cap. 3.) that ancient writer on our to 

laws, that in cafes of treafon, the juries were in his time adviled 

(as now they ought) to be fo fevere in their inquiry within qbat . 
. ro 
11 Henry 4. and ftatute of Weftminfter 2 c. 38. and Scarlet’s ul 

cafe. &i 


time 
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siwe the witneffes difcovered the treafon after it came to their 
pnowledge, that if it were not evident that they revealed it «vith 
as much expedition as was poffible for them, they were not by law to 
be heard as serie os: It was fearce permitted them, faith he, to 
look back in their going, fuch ought to be their {peed to make known 
2% treajon. Or if in any cafe they be otherwife openly flagitious, 
iough they be not legally infamous, or if they be men “of defe 
ye ate fortunes, fo that the temptation of want is ftrong upon them, 
and t dit retiraint of confcience can be fuppofed very little; what 
they fay, is at leaft to be heard with extraordinary caution, if 
ror torally rejeéfed. It remains now only to caution grand juries 
acainit a vulgar error, ** that they ought to find a bill upon any 
trobadle evidence, for it 1s but a matter of courte, only a matter of 
form, the party will come before another jury, and may there 
make his defence.” Lord Coke in his comment on Weftminiler 
zd. fays, **that in thofe days (as now it fhould be) indiéinents, 
taken inthe abfence of the party, were formed upon plain and 
direct proofs, and not upon probabilities and inferences.”’ And 
another excellent author (Dalton, p. $39») fays, ‘no lefs care 
or concern lies upon the grand jury, than does upon the petty 
jury.” 
"Pints very ufeful little treatife is compiled from the works of 


Bracton, Britton, Coke, and Blackftene. 


Arr. xxx. The Progre/s and Pradlice of a Modern Attorney; exe 
bibiting the Condu& of Thoufands towards Millions! To whith ate 
added, the different Stages of a Law fuit, and attendant Coffs, 
avith Infirudtions to both Creditors and Debtors; together with feleA 
Cajes of Individuals «who have fuffered from the Chicane of Petty- 
fe; Og ging Attor nies, and the Oppr effion avhich flows from the prefent 
Law *p ractice: Concluding with Advice to young, Tradefmen. 
Parti. 8vo. 84 pages. ” Price 2s. Grant. 

Tue sricks of thofe low retainers of the law, commonly knowg, 
Ly the appellation of * petty-fogging attornies,’ have called down 
eeneral indignation upon that clafs of men, whofe mal-practices are 
here tully and often fuccefsfully expofed. The mode of con- 
éuéting bufinefs adopted by the profeffion in general .is divided 
into four diftinét heads: fair practice, common practice, keen or 
farp practice, and quirking practice. An iniance is given, in 
which the plaintiff had 7ol. cofts to pay for a fuccefstul litiga- 
tion for a debt of 21. 7s. gd.; this is probable, and we 
believe it to be true; but we mult confider the account of a taylor’s 
being ruined by a baker, who brought an aétion of trefpafs 
againit him for warming his goofe at the plaintiif’s oven, merely 
as 4 good flory. 

ae following obfervations, extracted from the preface, appear 
tc us to deferve attention. 

Oy he human race are fubje& to different kinds of opprefion, 
ia the different ftages of civil fociety; and the englifh as well 
as other european nations, have in different periods, groaned 
under arbitrary sebgag T terrors of fuperttition, anid—the chi- 
eanery of the law. ‘To fpeak in a familiar ftyle, the people of 
Englaad 
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England have been war-ridden, they have been prich-ridden, and . 
now they are law-nidden. From the firft of thefe yokes, our h 
' ie we . 
anceitors delivered themiclves by their valour, and from the - 
. ac 


fecond by the manly exercife of their own judgment. Is it pof- 
fible, then, tharengliflhmen, who have epened their eyes to their 7} 
true interetis 19 almott every fhape, fhould put up with the grois : 





impolitions which they expericnce every day under the falfe matk . 
of law and juitice, pracufed upon them by a fet of men, who, = 
neceflitous tor the moft part, fect their wits at work to rob and th 
plunder their tellow citizens, under the pretence of their being oa 
protected by the courts ; at the fame time that they know the poor % 
and needy haveit not in their power to cali them to account? - 
‘ lf the expences attendant upon dctending actions at law were pm. 
meant to reprefs a {pirit of litigation—to entorce the fpeedy pay- - at 
ment of debts, or to fpur individuals onto induiry and exertion oy 
in their feveral avocations....arguments generally made uie of | y i 
intereited proteiional men. ...no fuch confequences would refit bi; 
from them. Where a {fpirit of litigation exiiis between both he: 
parties, expence is out of the quettion, Enforcing the fpeedy fli 
payment of debt 1s productive, nine times out of ten, where the wt 
debtor is honeit, of his ruin. He neglects his bufinefs inorder fey 
to collect debts, when the time of credit has not expired; dif- nn 
obliges and lofes his beft cuftomers; and, it a tradefman, the bes 
work done in his abfence, is inferior in point of quality. Were a 
the expences which he incurs trifling, he might furmount the in- no 
convenience ; but where they accumulate in many thoufands of an 
inftances beyond the original debt, the tradefman, once involved ot} 
in a labyrinth of law, finds that one aétion begets another fo ayy 
quickly, that the profits of no bufinefs, however great, can tie 
poflibly withfand fo gigantic an affailant.’ Se far 
int 
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Art. xxx1. Memoirs of the Literary and Philcfophical Society of Mar- th: 
chifter, Vol. IV, Part 1. 8vo. 272 p. Pr. 5s. in boards. Cadell, a 
1793: the 
Txis half volume is prefaced with an advertifement, ftating the efi 
caufes of it’s late appearance ; to which is added a copy of the laws, 
with a lift of the members of this refpeciable fociety. gir 
Art. 1. Reafons for Juppofing that lakes have been more numerous than hit 
the) are at prefeni ; avith an atiempt to affegn the causes avheré by they have is 
been defaced. By ]. Gouch, of Kendal. Communicated by Dr. Percival Wr 
—It being extremely probable, from various phenomena, that the the 
prefent inhabitable world has at fome remote period emerged from the an 
bofom of the ocean, a queftion, fays Mr. G., naturally prefents itfelf, evi 
as an objection to this hypothefis, viz. ‘ Why then are lakes fo few his 
in number ?’ The folution of this query is the purpofe of the author kn 
in this memoir.—Mr. G. fuppofes, that their number has been once lea 
much greater, and that the cavities have been filled up, partly by the aln 
growth of plants in the bottom of the lakes,—partly by the gradual lea 
encroachments of vegetation on the enclofing banks,—partly by the thi 
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depofitions of the water itfelf,—and partly by the importation of trees, 
branches, ftones, &c., carried thither by the impetuofity of rivers, or 
the \iolence of winds.—This theory, which is not new, fufficiently 
accounts for the paucity of lakes. 

Art. 2. An argument againfi the doGrine of materialifm, addreffed te 
Thomas Cooper, of9 By John Ferriar, m.ip.—This paper contains 
feveral curious medical fa¢ts, which, in the author’s apprehenfion, tn- 
controvertibly prove, that ‘the brain is the inftrument only, and not 
the caule, of the reafoning power.’—Some of the moft remarkable are 
thefe:—a child, fix years old, received a piftol fhot in the head ;—a 
fuppuration enfued, and at every drefling he loft fuch a quantity of 
brain, that at the end of eighteen days, when he died, the portion 
of remaining brain did not exceed the fize of a {mall egg: yet he re- 
tained his faculties to the lait. Another, who died a natural death, 
at the age of eighteen months, was found, on diffection, to have not 
‘the fmalleft trace of brain,’ the cranium containing five quarts of 
limpid water. Previoufly to his death he heard and faw well. A 
blackimith having died of an apoplexy, at the age of fixty-four, his 
head was diffeéted by Dr. Brunner, when the dura mater was found 
fliohtly lacerated, the pia mater much diitended with water, and the 
whole of the ba&s cerebri ummerfed in that fluid. He retained his 
fenfes to the hour of his death, and had difcovered uncommon acute- 
nels of judgment. Bonnet, fays Dr. F., faw the ftracture of the 
bays cercori wholly deftroyed in a patient, who died after an illnefs of 
ceven days. ‘Till within a fhort period before his death, he fuffered 
no alienation of his faculties, and was then only delirious at times, 
and pertectly fenfible during the intervals. From thefe, and a few 
other fimilar cafes, the do¢tor infers, that as no part of the brain 
appears effentially neceffary to the exiftence of our intelletual facul- 
ties, fomething more than the difcernible organization muft be necef- 
fary to produce the phenomena of thinking. Without entering here 
into the merits of the queftion, we would take the liberty to obferve, 
that Dr. F.’s view of the objeét propofed, appears to us to be fome- 
what incorreét. He adduces faéts in order to prove, that the brain is 
oaly the inftrument of thinking,—and he concludes with affirming, 
that thefe fa¢ts demonftrate, that no part of the brain is eflential to 
intellect. Here then feems to be a manifeft incongruity. For if it be 
the intrument of our imtelle€tual operations, it muft be, guoad nos, as 
ellential to thinking, asthe organ of the eye is neceflary to vifion. 

Art. 3. Comments ox Sterne, By Jobn Ferriar, m. ».—As an ori- 
ginal writer, Sterne has juftly occupied a diftinguifhed rank in the 
literary feale. ‘That his merits however have been too highly eftimated, 
is a fact, of which no one but tolerably acquainted with the french 
writers could poffibly be ignorant. —His great obligations to fome of 
thefe, but his ftill greater to our own countrymen, poor old Burton, 
and the celebrated bifhop Hall, are in this memoir inconteftibly 
evinced by Dr. F. That he was indebted for the general character of 
his Trifram Shandy to Rabelais, is, we apprehend, pretty generally 
known. But we doubt not, moft of our readers will be furprifed to 
learn, that fome of the moft ftriking paffages in his works have been 
almott fervilely copied from that inexhauftible fource of ‘ furreptitious 
learning,’ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy. One or two proofs of 
this we prefent to our readers, PF. 60, ‘ 
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«* One denier, cried the order of mercy—one fingle denier, in 
behalf of a thoufand —— captives, whofe eyes look towards heaven 
and you for their redemption. 

The lady Bauffiere rode on. 

«« Pity the unhappy, fatd a devout, venerable, hoary-headed man, 
meekly holding up a box, begirt with iron, in his withered hands— 
I beg for the unfortunate—good, my lady, ’tis for a prifon—for an 
hofpital—’tis for an old man—-a poor man undone by fhipwreck, by 
furetyfhip, by fire—1 call God and all his angels to witnefk—'tis to 
clothe the naked—to feed the hungry—’tis to comfort the fick and the 
broken-hearted. . 

The lady Bauffiere rode on. 
«« A decayed kinfman bowed himfelf to the ground. 
The lady Banfiiere rode on. 

‘* He ran begging bare-headed on one fide of her palfrey, conjuring 
her by the former bonds of friendfhip, alliance, confanguinity, &c. 
—coufin, aunt, fifter, mother—for virtue’s fake, for your own, for 
mine, for Chrift’s fake, remember me—pity me. 

The lady Baufliere rode on.” 

Thus Sterne. The original paflage from Burton is as follows. P. 61. 

«© A poor decay’d kinfman of his fets upon him by the way in all 
his jollity, and runs begging bare-headed by him, conjuring him by 
thofe former bonds of frendfhip, alliance, confanguinity, &c. uncle, 
coulin, brother, father, ---- thew fome pity for Chritt’s fake, pity 
a fick man, an old man, &c. he cares not, ride on: pretend ficknefs, 
inevitable lofs of limbs, plead furetyfhip, or fhipwreck, fires, com- 
mon calamities, thew thy wants and imperfections, ---- fwear, pro- 
teft, take God and ail his angels to witnefs, quare peregrinum, thou 
art a counterfeit crank, a cheater, he is not touched with it, pauper 
ubique jacet, ride on, he takes no notice of it. Put up a fupplication 
to him in the name of a thoufand orphans, an hofpital, a fpittle, a 

rifon as he goes by, they cry out to him for aid: ride on ----- 

hew him a decayed haven, a bridge, a ichool, a fortification, &c, 
or fome public work; ride on. Good your worfhip, your honour, 
for God’s iake, your country’s fake: ride on.” 

rp. 66. ** But,’ continues Mr. Shandy, ¢* he is gone for ever from 
us! be it fo. He is got from under the hands of his barber before 
he was bald, He is but rifen from a fealt before he was furtened— 
from a banquet before he had got drankens The Thracians wept 
when a child was born, and feafted and made merry when a man went 
out of the world, and with reafon. Is it not better not to hunger at 
all, than to eat? not to thirft, than to take phyfic to cure it? Ist 
not better to be freed from cares and agues, love and melancholy, and 
the other hot and cold fits of life, than, like a galled traveller, who 
comes weary to his inn, to be bound to begin his journey afrefh ?” 

The original is as follows : 

«« Thou doit him great injury to defire his longer life. Wilt thou 
have him crazed and fickly full, like a tired traveller that comes weaty 
to his inn, begin his journey afrefh? --- he is now gone to eteraity 
~---- as if he had rifen, faith Plotarch, from the midft of a feaft, 
before he was drugk. --- Is it not much-better not to hunger at all, 
than to eat: not to thirft, than to drink to fatisfy thir ; not to be 


cold, than to put oa clothes to drive away cold? You had more need 
rejoice 
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reidice that 1 am freed from difeafes, agues; &c. - The thracians 

wept fill when a child was born, feafled add made mirth when any 

man was buried: and fo fheuld we rather be glad for fuch as die well, 
that they are fo happily freed from the miferies of this life.”’ 

Dr. F., towards the conclofion of the memoir, delivers it as his 
opinion, that the manner, the ftyle, and the fubjects, of Yorick’s 
fermons, were all borrowed from Hall’s Contemplation, and of this 
he adduces feveral ftrong proofs. 

Art. 4. dx account of, aud chfervations on different blue colours, pro- 
duced from the mother water of foda phofphorata, Se. By Mr. ‘Thomas 
Willis, of London. Cemmunicated by Mr. Thomas Henry; F.r.8: &c. 
—‘ | diflolved,’ fays Mr. W., * tour ounces of common alum and 
one ounce of martial vitriol in two quarts of water, by boiling them 
together. On fome of the. mother-water of foda phofphorata was 
poured a litde of the aluminous and martial folution: at firit a greyifh 
ceagulum only was formed; but upon adding more of the folution, 
a fine biue colour was. produced, which readily precipitated. ‘This 
being wathed frequently with water till the fupernatant liquor was 
guite taftelefs, was then dried, and produced the colour No. 1.’ 

For the mode in which the others were prepared, we muft refer our 
readers to the memoirs theufelves. 

Art. 5. On ihe imprejfion of reality attending dramatic reprefentations. 
By |. Aikin, Mev. Communicated by Dr. Percival. This ts an excel: 
lent memoir, eminently charaRerized by elegance of-diction, correét- 
nes of thought, and animation of fentiment, Dr. Johnfon, in his 
preface to Shakefpeare, defends that poet’s violation of the dramatic 
uaities, ou this principle, that, as we are never fo deceived by thea- 
trical reprefentaticn, as to believe it real, there can therefore be no 
danger ot it’s effet being injured by any thing fubyerfive of that belief. 
‘This principle Dr. Aikin combats with much fuccefs: and he fhows, 
that during a dramatic exhtbirion, a temporary illafion occupies the 
mind, which, for the time, is impreffed with the convittion, that wha3 
we fee is not fictitious, but real. That thefe impreffions of reality are 
not uncommon, Dr. A. proves, from the belief accompanying dreams, 
Celirinm, and infanity ; alfo from the waking dreams or imaginations 
of a found mind, commencing with complete confcioufoels ofit’s real 
Kiuation, and .ending in a total forgetfulnefs of it. 

Art. 6. Ou the ufes of claffical learning. By the Rev. George 
Gregory, p. pv. prebendary of Chifwick, and domeftic chaplain to the lord 
bibop of Llandaff. Addr-ffed to Ir. Percival.—Clatiical education is 
juttly confidered by Br. G. as having been fome years ago, not only 
ornamental, bue likewife eflentially neceflary to ference. he ftate of 
lterature, he obferves, being now materially changed, claffical Jearn- 
wz can be no longer deemed indifpenfably requifite for any of the 
learned profedions It’s principal advantages the author contiders to 
be thefe ;—it contributes to a more accurate acquaintance with gram- 
mar end orthography; it enables us to improve our own language ; it 
commonicates a more correct and precife knowledge of the meaning 
of words, the language of fcience being of claffical extraction ;—it 
improves the tafte, and furnifhes an elegant and innocent amufement. 
The paper is concluded with. feveral extracis from the moral writin 
of the ancients. In the perafal of this memoir, we apprehend be 
karned reader will be much aifappointed. 

VOL, Xx, Hh Art. 
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Art. 7. A differtation upon the ancient carved ftone monuntttts in Scop: 
dand, with a particular account of one in Dumfriefoire. By Robert 
Riddell, of GlenriddeH, ¢/7. captain of an independent company of fut, 
F,A.S. and corre/ponding member of the literary and philofopbieal Society of 
Manchefer. With a plate.—'The general differtation and particular 
account are comprifed in three pages. The author believes thefe 
monuments to have been the work of the fcottith Norwegians and 
danes, before the introdu¢tion of letters into Scotland. 
Art. 8. Odbjervatiens on alphabetical chara&ers, and particularly on 
the englifh alphabet: with an attempt to foew its infufficiency to exprefs, 
avith due precifion, the variety of founds which enrich the language. By 
Mr. Samael Harvey.—This paper is divided into two fettions. In 
the firft the author offers fome general obfervations om the various 
modes of communicating thought by viftble figns. He then modettly 
adduces feveral refpettable authorities, to vindicate the propriety of 
this difcuffion. Mr. H. will forgive us for thinking, that an attempt 
to improve our alphabetical notation, confeffedly very deficient, by 
the fuggeftion of fuch emendations, as may be eafily reduced to 
practice, requires not the countenance of any authority : and we are of 
opinion, that the obfervations which he and Dr. Hutton have offered on 
this fubje€t, to encourage the reformation of our alphabet on fcientifie 
rinciples, are entitled to the attention of cur learned countrymen. In 
ect. 2, Mr. H. inquires how far our alphabet is defective, and where 
it may be amended. He firit examines the vowel founds, the number 
of which he makes to be thirteen. ‘The number of confonantal founds, 
he fays, is twenty-one, viz. b,c, d, f, g, h (which he propofes as 
the note of ch, as heard in the word charm), j,1, m, n, Pp, f, 8, t, V; Zs 
th, th, gh, ch, fh. The five laft being fimple founds, he propofes 
fhould be denoted by fimple and appropriate fymbols. He then pro- 
ceeds to examine the feveral letters, with their refpective founds 
The memoir is ingenious, and merits praife. 
Art. 9. On the ation of metallic oxydes and earths upon oils, in low 
@eprees of heat. Ry Mr. Peter Henry. Communicated by Mr. Thomas 
Henry, F.r.s. &c.—This paper contains an account of experimenté 
made to deprive oils of their colouring particles. The mode Mr. H. 
adopted was fimply this :—he digefted two ounces of the feveral oils 
with one drachm of white arfenic, in a heat of 180°, during fx ( 
hours, and let it ftand rill morning, when the oil became clear, and 1 
in fome cafes colourlef&. 
Art. 10. Ax account of an ancient mode of feulpture in Scotland, in @ 
letter addreffed to Dr. Percrval. By Mir. Copland. ‘Two plates.—In é 
this memoir is contained an examination of thofe tumuli, or of ' 
ftones, which are common in Scotland, and in the language © the P 
country are termed cairzs. ‘« About the middle of the cairn, and on 4 : 
level with, ora little elevated above the furface of the earth, there t 
are always feveral thin flat ftones laid horizontally in a circular form, 


a 
with their edges clofe applied together without any cement, on which di 
are generally found entire bones, their fragments, or reddifh coloured hs 
earth, like athes, and fometimes entire urns, parere, or clay veflel's rf 
fiightly burnt, turned with their mouths down, over afhes or frags t 
ments of bones, that appear to have been fubjeéted to thé attion of “ 


fre.” From thefe circumftances, together with the inftruments 4 
apperatus found in thefe cairns, which Mr, C, has dceribed wt 
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iluftrated by plates, it is evident, that they were thé common cemee 
teries, Where the bodies of the dead were depofited and burned. 

Art. }1.: Meteorological objervations made on different parts of the 
w fern coaft of Great Britain: arranged by 'T, Garnett, M. D. phyfician 
at Harrogate. he greater part of the materials of which this 
memoir is compofed, was put into the hands of Dr. G, by his friend 
Dr. Percival, to whom they had been communicated by feveral cor 

efpondents. ‘l hey regard chiefly that part of the weftern coaft, which 
lies between Dunifries and Lancafter, The memoir contains feveral 
curious ta¢ts, one or two of which we prefent to our readers. 

‘The annual average of. rain at Dumfries, from feven years obftva- 
tion, is 34.658 inches ;—at Lancafter, in the fame time, 4c. 3 ;—and 
yet the quantity at Kendall, which lies between the two, is 61. 2235.— 
It is lixewife afcettained by various experiments, that more rain is 
collecied by a gage placed on the farface of the earth, than by a 
fimilar gage raifed confiderzbly higher. It appears alfo, that the dif+ 
ference between thefe two quantities is lefs in fummert than in winter. 
Por the firft of thefe faéts a probable caufe may be affigned: to age 
count fatisfactorily for the two others, is fomewhat difficult, The 
character given of Mr. Copland’s rematks by Dr. G, is exceedingly 
jut. His obfervations feem to have been made with philofophicaS 
accuracy, and to be juftified hy the experience of miariy years; The 
theories he deduces trom them are ingenious; fome of them perfetily 
new, The memoir is a valuable one, and will furnifh inftruction and 
entertainment to the philofophical ftudent. 





METAPHYSICS, 


Art. xxxir 7 brief View of the Atatomical Arguments for the 
Deofrine of Materialifm ; occafioned by Dr. Ferriar’s Argument 
againff it, By William Tatterfall, M.p. S8vos 30 pagese 
Price 1s. Johnfon. 1994. 

Tue author, after making fome pertinent obfervations on the. 
éxtraneous matter, with which Dr. Gerriar’s memoir is intro- 
duced *, proceeds to ¢onfider tlie medical facts, which are there 
fated in difprocf of materialifm. ‘To thefe facts he offers, firit, 
this general anfwer. | 

p. 1t.—* J could produce, a thoufand teffimonies from me- 
dical authors, of the highett authority, to the aflertion that 
when the ftructure of the brain has been inyured, the proce/s 
of thought has been impeded énd changed. Common paralytic attec- 
tions are ftroofs of it; but 1 fhall not infift upon them, becaufe 
the enfwer | give to this part of the argument is this. It is only 
alerted that one part of the ftrugture has been injured at one ume, 
and as I do not undertake to prove that any one part of the brain 
's more effential to perception than another, it only follows that 
in all thefe cafes the part injured bore fo fimall a proportion to 
the whole as not to affect its power; juit as I may lofe any finger, 
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and yet be faid to retain the ufe of the hand. It makes no differ. 
ence which finger I lofe. I learn from the lofs, that the art 
bore fo {mall a proportion to the whole as not to be effential 
and if it be urged that I cannot have fo perfeé& a ufe of my hand, 
‘I acknowledge it; nor can doctor F. prove that the procefs of 
thought was not as mwch impeded or changed by the injury done 
to any partof the ftru¢ture of the brain, asthe ufe of my hand 
would be impeded or changed by the lofs of a finger.’ 

When our author fays, it is only afferted that one part of the 
ftructure has been injured at one time, we fuppofe he means to 
fay, that Dr. F. does not affert that the whole was injured at 
one time; in faying this, he has, we apprehend, advanced a 
poition, which Dr. F. from the faéts adduced will probably de- 
ny. Dr. F. fays, when the parts of the brain, which in common 
language give origin to the nerves fupplying the organs of fenfe, 
are injured, the fenfes are in general proportionably affected. 

p.12.—* This,’ replies ourauthor, * we all know, and I fhould 
have thought it would have made againft him; but he fays, it 
«* feems to point out a difference in the caufes of thought and fen- 
fation.”” I do not know what ke can mean by the caufes of 
thought, as diftinét from the caufes of fenfation. Have we any 
other ideas than thofe of fenfation ?” 

We can by po means concur with our author in thinking, that 
Dr. F.’s obfervations militate againft himfelf. For if any of the 
nerves [the optic for example] be injured, and the fenfe [of fight] 
connected therewith be proportionably impaired ; and if this be 
uniformly the cafe with the nerves fupplying the organs of fenfe, 
while the intellect or reafoning faculty remains perteétly found ; 
we cinnot helpahinking, that an immaterialift may confiftently 
enough employ this as an argument, that the reafoning faculty, 
and the mere paffion of fenfation, have not one and the fame de- 
pendence. We mutt add, that the terms caufes of thought, and 
eaufes of fenfation, are much too indefinite and vague.in their im- 
port to be admitted in any accurate metaphyfical difcuffion. 

We can notwithQanding eafily conceive Dr. F.’s meaning, and 
the principle on which |i would ettablifh the diftinétion. * Have 
we any other ideas, than thofe of fenfation,’ is a queftion of an 
ambiguous nature, which has often been put, and as often 
anfwered: here we think it might have been omitted. Oar 
author proceeds toa more particular confideration of the medical 
faéts. He remarks firit, that in fome of the cafes adduged by 
Dr. F., the injury of the brain was followed by an injurf of the 
faculties; hence he contends it may be legitimately inferred, that 
in the other cafes the tendency to intcHectual injury was exactly 
proportioned tothe corporeal. He obferves, thar nothing can be 
more vague, than the accounts we have in general of perfons re- 
taining their fenfes to the lait; and that fuch accounts are given 
of all whohove not died in a fate of ideotifm. * But,’ fays 
Dr. T., ‘what faculties were retained ? and in what degree? If 
the fufferer had been a ttudent, could he fiudy with his former 
vigour? li he had beep remarkable for memory, judgment, ima- 
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gination, were they equally ftrong ?’ Our author adds, that as 
far as medigal fa¢ts prove, that the brain could not be the caufe, 
they prove it could not be the inftrument, of the reafoning power, 
The pamphlet is concluded with a concife and correct itatement 
of the anatomical arguments for materialifm, which, oppofed to 
Dr. F.’s medical facts, preponderate with almoft unrefifted force, 
Though this compendium contains nothing new, it may be read 
with improvement by thofe, who are detirous to have only a 
general view of the arguments for materialifm. We take the 
liberty to add, that in this controverfy both parties, as we appre- 
hend, are chargeable with inaccuracy. YX. 
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POLITICS. 


Art. xxxiit. Letters to the Peers of Scotland. By the Earl of 
Lauderdale. 8vo. 318 pages. Price 3s. Robinfons. 1794. 


‘THe work now before us confifts of three letters, addrefled by 
the earl of Lauderdale to his conflituents. In the firft, he enters 
into a wide field, relative to the origin and progrefs of the french 
revolution; the folly of our interference in the contelt; the ad- 
vantages arifing from a neutrality fimilar to that adopted by Den- 
mark, Sweden, the {wifs cantons, &c.; and the melancholy refult 
of our hoflilities. ! 

It is afferted, that the overthrow of the old government of 
France proceeded from the improvident expenditure of the public 
money, an appofite initance of which is given in the perfon of 
count d’Artois, who lavifhed a million fterling annually, in addi- 
tion to his ordinary income! The fyitem of providing for the ex- 
traordinary expences of a government by mortgaging the public 
revenue is confidered as an invention of a modern date, firft ine 
troduced by fome of the italian ftates, and carried by our own 
and other european governments, in the courfe of the prefent 
century, to an alarming extent. In commercial nations, the 
evils evidently refulting from this project have been in fome 
meafure palliated by a gradual increafe of taxes: notwithftand- 
ing this, many of the misfortunes connected with it’s flighter 
fymptoms are faid to have been. felt even by our own robutt con- 
ftitution ; but the fatal effects of the more advanced ftages of 
the diforder, upon the weakly frame of the french government, 
have prefented a new and an alarming Icflon to mankind, This 
leffon was, however, either overlooked or neylected by our minif- 
try, who firft refufed to grant their mediation, then :cfo]ved not 
to treat with, and foon after commenced hoitilities againft France, 

‘ War was the receipt held out to ys to prevent all tendency 
to fedition, to annihilate in this country all idea of a revolution. 
In former times wife men have told us, that the fureft way to pre- 
vent feditions, was to take away the matter of them: but our 
flatefmen ftrangely faw the beft preventative in that which was 
{ure in its progrefs to create the matter of them. The hardfhips ” 
and burthens of war have in all ages tended to give rife to dif- 
content; the expence naturally creates poverty ; and lord Bacon 
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wifely ftates, that the matter of fedition is of two kinds, poyer: 
and difcontentment. It was ftrange, then, to fee'that the favour. 
ite means adopted to prevent a revolution, was what. the expe- 

rience of man had taught him to believe, almoit univerfali 
enerated it. Nothing but the: prejudice of the moment could 
Save made it palatable; at any other time the public would have 
{aid to the rafh political empiric who prefcribed it, as the cyni¢ 
did of old to a friend officioufly advifing him to fend for a phyfis 
cian—‘* 1f I die, 171] die at leifure.”’ : 
« If before entering into hoftiliries we had reafon to dread the 
calamities that were likely to enfile from the war; if in it'we faw 
not what was to prevent, but that which was much more likely 
to create the feditious difpofition we apprehended, and the idea of 
revolution at which we trembled, we.have received little confos 
Jation from the unfortunate events which have attended its pro- 
grefs» The accuracy of the predictions of thofe who oppofed it, 
might give rife to a little fenfation of vanity, did not the melan- 
choly fituation of the country, and our gloomy profpedts, pre- 
clude the poffibility of yy feeling of the kind. In the fhort 
riod of eighteen mouths, during which we have been amufed 
with the vague chimeras of our minifters, we have feen fuccef- 
fively vanifh before our eycs all thofe various fources of fuccefs 
with which we had vainly flattered ourfelves. Difgraced by the 
impotent efforts at Toulon, banifhed from the northern frontier, 
the rebellion cruflied in La Vendée, France exhibits herfelf more 
»owerful than before the conteft. The pra¢iice of war has taught 
bis armies the neceflity of difcipline, which did not at firft exif, 
and upon the poffeffion of which we founded our hopes. » We 
have feea that the want of falepetre could by exertion-be fup- 
ied. We'have learnt-the impofibility of ftarving:a nation. We 
Senor that a union of forcign force againit them has furnifhed 
them a common caufe, in which with enthufiafm they: unite? 
perhaps, on refiection, we may have reafon to apprehend, ‘with 
the only thing that could have fiified their internal feuds. We 
have feen the heads of their political leaders, and of their gene- 
yals, alternately brought to the block, without any diminution 
of their energy ; and we have at. laft learned that which we at 
firt ought to have known, that the revolution in France is'‘a re¢ 
volution of opinion ; that the war weare conduéting is not againi 

armies, but an armed nation.’ : sues 

The grievances of monarchical France, and the abfolute necef- 
fity of a revolution, are demonfrated from the works of Mrs 
Arthur Young, which have been recommended by Mr. Reeves 
and his affociation ; the verfatility of Mr. Pitt’s politics are: in- 
ferred from his premature prophecy relative to the payment of 
the national debt, but a few months previous ta the commence- 
ment uf the prefent difaflrous and expenfive war; and the late 
vague and empty rhapfodies upon the beauties of car glorious 
contitution .are conpfidered as the precurfors of * the moft corrupt 
Het that any minifterin purfuit of his own intereft ever dared to 

ting forward,’ «© ee : ryt, 
In letter 11, his lordfhip endeavours to develope the caufes 
which induced the miniftry, without any abfolute ‘fate rig 
' reae he but iis ty, 
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fity,’ to depart from the wife fyftem of neutrality at firk adopted 
by them; this rafh Hep, we are told, ‘ was generated by the art of 
fome, and the folly of others, and * owes its origin folely to the 
wtrigues for power in the interior of this country.’ 

In addition to the calamities ufually fuperinduced by war, it is 
here lamented, that the minifler, in confequence of the prefent, 
‘has broken down and annihilated the importance of a party, 
which had long diftinguifhed itfelf for its temperate and Ready 
adherence tothe real interelts of the people,? The advantages 
ariing ¢rom gn united body of men acting on ‘ principje’ are 

ointed out; it isreprefented asa mound able in fome meafure to 
withftand the tiae of corruption, and as an engine perpetually 
acting for the protection of the conftitution. Much encomium is 
beftowed on the ‘ whigs,’ who arrayed themfelves under the bane 
ners of the marquis of Rockingham. It is hinted, that that poble« 
man, the marquis of Lanfdowne, and the duke of Richmond, 
had drawn up a paper, giving their confent to a meliorated 
reprefentation ; but this, it feems, ‘ was not formally figned by 
them,’ but merely ¢ interchanged in their hand writings ;’ fo that 
they were only pledged to each other, and not to the people! 

It appears, that thofe members, who joined the ftandard eretted 
by the duke of Portland, were fairly farved into a furrender ; and 
tuok the earlief opportunity of retreating through that * path,” 
which lord Auckland had ¢ explored, and by means of which 
lord Loughborough afterwards found his way to the woolfack.’ 
At length the oftenfible chieftain himfelf deferted to the enemy, 
the * viceroy of Corfica’ was tempted to wave differences ‘ that 
were fundamental and irreconcileable ;’ and even Mr. Wyndham 
was content * to ftrip himfelf of hjs embroidered fuit of pre 
tence, and fhare with Mr. Pitt the tattered rags of his genuine 
deformity ;’ having been prevailed upon ‘ to exhibit himfelf in| 
conjunction with him before 3 confiding majority, like the uncafed 
frenchman in ruffles without a fhirt—in tinfel and lace on the out- 
fide, and in dirt and dowlas within.’ 

The duke of Portland and his adherents are accufed of having 
carried on a fecret intrigue with the minifter for many months pre- 
vious to their junétion with him; it was they, it feems, who 
were permitted to di¢tate relative to the calling out of the militia, 
and to ‘ cyt and carve’ the royal proclamation according to their 
own fqueamith fuggeftions ; and it is their upright and /mmaculate 
leader, who ‘ is decorated with that blue ribbon which his fove- 
reign and the nation claimed for lord Howe,’ and invefted ‘ with 
that third fecretaryfhip of ftate which it had been the boa of his 
party formerly to reform.’ 

Notwithitanding the fchifm that has taken place, it is ftated to 
be the object of thofe who remain firm to their former principles, 
‘to recover to this country the bleffings of tranquillity and 
peace,” to * put an end to the irritation of the public mind,’ to 
procure ‘ the reftitution of the mild praétice of englith law,’ and 
to defiit from ¢ hazarding the bleffings we enjoy in @ conteft with 
what we are taught to confider the miferies of France.’ Not 


word is here faid about parliamentary reform, although we are 
| Hh4 told, 
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told, that a market price is now affixed to the rights of the people 
and the ufufruct, the poffeffion, and even the reverfion. of it, 4 
alternately brought under the ‘ hammer.’ We wil! venture to 
predict, however, that until they come forward, and publicly 
pledge themfelves to this, in fuch a manner that they cannot 
sea without ignaminy and difgrace, they will never be able to 
yegain the confidence of the people ; and rhat their labours, ‘to 
roll the eternal ftone’ of oppofition, will prove as unavailing as 
thofe of Sifyphus. 

In the third and laft letter, the war with France is entirely at- 
tributed to the terrours of * Burlington houfe ;’ and the conti- 
nuance of it is, we are told, abfolutely neceflary to Mr. Pitt’s per- 
fonal intereft: ‘in him every feeling mutt plead to the defperate 

rofecution of it; he knows that nerhing fhort of ruin can apo- 
were for his treating ; @nd even to the ruin of his country he 
muft now look for the prefervation of his character, and his con- 
tinuancein power’ By way of anfwer to the ridiculous queftion, 
with whom are we to treat ? we are reminded, that at the concly- 
fion of the american war, we were obliged to treat ‘ with pro- 
fcribed rebels, and a vagabond congrefs.’ 

Lord L. afferts, that the efforts of the nation, which we have made 
our foe, cam alone be repelled by means equally powerful; that 
the military charaer of all Europe at this moment lies profirate 
at the feet of french enthufiafm ; and that until we employ means 
fimilar to thefe they have adopted, refiftance will be ufelefs: to 
repel their armies, fimilar armies muft be found; to refit their 
force, fimilar force muft be produced. , 

After fome pointed remarks on the impolicy of dividing the 
combined army, in order to undertake the fiege of Dunkirk, a 
meafure attributed to a great law officer of the crown ; on the grofs 
folly of keeping the troops under lord Moira in a ftate of inac- 
tivity for upwards of fix months; and on the want of exertion in 
the naval department of Great Britain; his lordfhip concludes as 
follows : 

* J have now endeavoured to lay before you the fources of my 
political a¢tion at an era that may be truly faid to be not only big 
with the fate of this country, but of the civilized world. I have 
attempted to explain the grounds on which the revolution in 
France happened ; to eftablith that the deadly malady of fundirg 
was the dijorder, an annual deficit of nearly three millions the 
complaint ; andthat in the diffolution of the patient, an awful and 
tremendous Ieifon to furrounding kingdoms is given, a convinc- 
ing proof that in public communities, as in individual inftances, 
* the paths of glory lead but to the grave” I have attempted 
to point out to you, that the various component parts of the old 
regime in France naturally led by progreflive iieps tothe firua- 
tion in whech they now fland: and a reference to the pait expe- 
rience of hiitory, a knowledge of the fufferings they at preient 
endure, might not improbably lead us to conjecture, that inde- 
pendent of our interference, a revolution may happen when indl- 


vidual fecurity will be eftablithed, and property duly protected. 
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‘ It has been my wiflt to repel the libellous infinuation of the 
probability of a fimilar revolution happening in this country. 
Unlefs the oppretlion of the government be as great, and our 
financial refources as exhaulted, the potition is abfurd. I have 
endeavoured to fhew, that no wife policy led us to depart from 
our original fyitem of neutrality ; that private intrigue occafioned 
it, and that public calamity has attended it. I have attempted 
to explain the evils attending the fchifm artfully created in the 
whig party, and endeavoured to eftablifh the impolicy of in future 
confiding in miniilers by a reference to their paft conduct. 

‘One fubject [ have, however, carefully avoided entering on. 
The management of the interior policy at home, forms, indeed, a 
firjking feature in the hiftory of the prefent day. We have feen 
the mild practice of the britifh law departed from; obfolete ftatutes 
reforted to for temporary purpofes ; and temporary conftructions 
attempted to be given to known and detined laws; much of-the 
friendly intercourfe and relation that fubtifted between the wealthy 
and the indigent, (the beft incitement to the flability of our con- 
fitution) broken down; the fympathetic fpirit of confidence and 
affections that reigned in the breaits of all, annihilated. A fyflem 
of e/pionage has {pread abroad a univerfal feeling of jealoufy and 
doubt: the affertion of confpiracy has divided and disjointed the 
belt energies of our country. ‘The character of the nation has 
been calumniated, the fpirit of the people belied and blafphemed. 
On this, however, at the prefent moment it might be improper to 
dwell. The impending trials will determine much. Thank God! 
the lives of our countrymen, and our bett interefts, are finally to 
be confided to the folid judgment and impartial decifion of aa 
englifh jury. . 

‘ I have now completed my original intention: and if I have 
defeated the calumnious infinuations that have been thrown out ; 
if I have fhewn plainly and intelligibly the principles I have 
afted upon, my object is effeted. If my language has been 
flrong, it appears to me to fuit the nature of the times. I enter- 
tain no perfonal animofity againft any man: political conduct is 
the only fource of my attack. I look not for applaufe, neither 
do I apprehend cenfure; for I know my purpote to be honeit, 
and the execution muft neceffarily be fuch as might reafonably 
be expected from one who has now certainly for the firft time, 
moft probably for the laft, endeavoured to attract the attention of 
his conftituents, or his countrymen.’ 

The perufal of this work has afforded us much pleafure, and 
we may even add much confolation. We rejoice to behold men 
of rank and fortune thus boldly and publicly avowing their poli- 
tical fentiments, and enlightening and initruéting their fellow 
citizens by their labours. We are alfo happy to fee them becom- 
ing denizens of the republic of letters, and think it infinitely 
more nobleto refute calumny and mifreprefentation by an appeal 
to the nation, than by an application to a court of juftice, which, 
aithough it may bea more certain mode of crufhing an opponent, 
does not always carry the fame conviction alogg with it, 
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Art, xxxiy. Sate of the Country in the Month of November, 179s, 
By Abraham Joncs. 8vo. 56 pages. Price 1s. 6d, Owen. 1794. 


Ir 3s here afferted, ia bold and unequivocal terms, that our 
mnisfortuncs have been at once merited and foreleen ; * that they 
derived in a right line from the abufes of our conttitution, from 
the corrypt influence of the court, the ariffocracy of the hovfe 
of commons, and the cbftinacy, ignorance, and treachery of mi- 
nitters.” The war is foggetfted to have originated ‘in a pre-deter- 
mined fcheme of corruption, and m a criminal contraét between 
the court and the miniftry, by which the hope of a parliamentary 
reform, and of reducing the influence of the crown, was facrificed 
to the promife of impunity for any wickednefs, and perfeverance 
under every eyror and misfortune.’ 

It is contended, that the very bafis of the britifh conftitution js 
evidently reprefentative, and that neither time por practice can 
fanction thofe abufes, by which the court deputes the members of 
parliament, and nominates the delegates of the nation. The le- 
pality of the a&, which entajled feptennial parliaments upon us, 
1s queftioned ; and it is infinuated, that our anceftors did not ba- 
nifh a tyrant and his race, merely to fubftitute other modes of 
oppreffion, and found a baier defpotifin upon the pillars of traud 
and corruption. 3 

Much has been written about the difaffe€tion and fpirit of mu- 
tiny faid to prevail in the country, but the fpies of the minifters 
are afferted to have been the only traitcrs the nation has hitherto 
aifcovered ; and it is obferved, that the execution of one of them 
has ftruck a falutary terrour into others, as the eleCtric ftroke given 
at Edinburgh was fenfible at the Crown and Anchor, : 

* Every honeit, every feeling mind has bewgiled our miferics, 
our diftractions, our diferaces. We have all fuggefted our reme- 
dies and noltrums for the foul difeafe that preyed upon our con- 
Ritutions, regulars and empyrics, quacks and licentiates, we have 
all prefcribed for the patient expiring under our hands; but we 
have been hindred from adminifring our medicines, fometimes by 
the pretended fecblenefs of the fick, and frequently by our own 
difputes and contentions. Yet in one thing we are all agreed, that 
whether our emaciated and palfied frame were capable or inca- 
pabje to fullain the fearching alterative, the powerful mercury, 
which alone could cleanfe our corrupted blood, and chafe the 
fubdtle poifon that infeéed it, fill it would not be prudent or ne- 
<eflary to enflame, encourage, or augment it. This poifon, thiy 
naufeous cancer is the court; it is the fwarm of hirelings, the 
ariflocracy of the palace and the exchange, the crowds that live 
by war and taxes, that furfeit on the fweat and gore of Engjand: 
the court is the, loufy diffemper of the government, which genes 
rates and ferments in every limb, in every joint, in every extre 
mity of the ftate. It creeps and rots every where, corfupts and 
pollutes every thing, and covers the fair and wholefome furface 
of our political body, with vile and prolific infects, iffuing from 
our own pores, decompefing and diffolying the very atoms of our 
conttitution,’ wail ik 
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Jt is afferted, that our minifters have been fo generaly flagitious 
and corrupt, that their crimes and vices are fuppofed to-atrach 
by an invilible fatality to their office and fituagon. The venaliry 
of Walpole, the pride and turbulence of Grenville, the meannef 
of Butc, the cowardice of Grafton, the verfatility of North, and 
the fuctioufnefs of Chatham, had compofed but a weak and imper- 
fect potion, if they had not been amalgamated and connected with 
the ignorance of Pitt, the meannefs and avarice of Hawkesbury, 
the apoftacy of Dundas, and the fupid terrouts of Portland, 
Burke the humane, and Wyndham the religious, added to the . 
cauldron, and made the chara complete and the gruel thick and 
flab. Thus compofed and endowed, and RA. betides by cir- 
rumftances, which rendered treachery more fatal, and perfidy © 
more vile and flagitious, the king’s feryants were enabjed to arrive 
at the very fumumit and pinnacle of minitterial celebrity, to efta- 
blifh their pre-eminence over all their predecefiors, deftroy the 
fturnisn age of corruption, and inftitute an iron age in the my- 
thology of courts. I jeave to fome Lucian or Ariftophanes among 
us, to paint the traitor Jupiter ftabbing the milch goat that reared 
him, our Wyndham Mars, our Meptune Chatham, and the 
alterna regua of Pitt and Portland. ENE ke 

Pareille avérfion © contraire fierté! 

Mr. J. infifts, chat the union of the people is alone wanting 
to render them free. He advifes the nation, to addrels the crown 
to difmifs the mimfter, and to infru& their reprefentatives to 1m- 
peach them, and thus * pave the way for peace by juflice, and for 
reformation by atonement.’ * Let them humble in their turn,’ adds 
he, ‘ the cruel cowards who would drive us to fury by.their ap- 
prefions, and to madnefs' by their infults; who expect their ven- 
geance in the impatience of agony, in the murmur of affiction, 
in the imprudence of defpair'? ° ie 
' This little pamphlet may perhaps be deemed ixtemperate, but 
Many parts of it evince a ¢laflical tafte, and a maiculine energy. ° 


Ary, xxxv. Better Late than Never! An Impartial Review of 
Mr. Pitt’s Adminiftration, on the Ground of Refpoufibility, during 
the War. Ta 'which are added Curfory Remarks on the tavo lat 
Campaigns ; the whole being a full Elucidation ef Mr. Pitt’s New 
Way to Conquer by Degrees. By an Enemy to the War in it’s 
original partial Principles, but a fincere Well-Wither to the 
King and Conilitution of Great Britain. Addrefied tothe Hon. 
Charles Jenkinfon, 8vo. 70 pages. Price Johafon. 1794. 


THe young feaator, to whom this pamphlet is infcribed, hase 
rendered himfelfan objeé of ridicule, by attempting to impofe 
his own pucrile ideas on the people of England. After a vas 
nety of prefatory abfervations on his ¢ ideal march to Paris,’ the 
author makes fome pointed remarks on the late condu& of the 
minifter, and ‘his memorable majority of paflive and apoflate ayes.’ 

Peace, we are told by the author, has been acknowledged on all 
hands to be neceffary ; but every avenue towards negotiation ‘hag 
been carefully thuc up; vile and vulgar prejudices have been refor- 
to; and a great orator, who js reported to have juit received @ 
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premium of 1200]. per annum, has been heard repeatedly to ex. 
claim: * What! treat with men with bloody hands! 

It is contended however, that, notwithitanding all this affe&ted 
delicacy, we have more than once condefcended to ¢ treat;’ and 
that our unneceflary interference in the continental conteft has 
brought down upon us the cxecrations rath@r than the blefings 
of an ally, whom we are ftraining every nerve to affiit. 

‘ Let us appeal,’ fays the author, * to the yet exifting remnant 

_of that brave devoted handful of britons, who after having been 

hurried from their own defencelefs fhores for purpofes as yet yn- 
known, have been precipitately dragged beyond the towns they 
were pledged to garrifon, and are now driven from their original 
pofition with every veftige of difcomfiture about them. Thofe 
men will not feruple to tell us, that fo far from having been re- 
ceived by the dutch like friends, fo far from being looked upon 
as the original faviours of their country, and now as their com- 
panions in arms, they are confidered as the duped deliroyers of 
their peace and commerce; as incumbent locutts upon a land 
which might once have been guarantied and faved from plunder, 
but which isnow rendered not only an object of acquilfition from 
it’s wealth, but a itrong incentive to revenge, from the injuries 
we have done their invaders.’ 

The impolicy of the prefent war is fully evinced from the ruine 
ed ftate of our commerce and manufactures ; and the infincerity 
of the cabinet, from that pretended neutrality, to which the nation 
had fo recently, and fo folemnly been pledged, previous to the 
conteit. 

General Mack’s ‘ Decifive plan of operations’ is faid to be 
equalled only by Mr. Jenkinfon’s more rapid fcheme of conquetft, 
or Mr. Pitt’s boafted refponfibility. The author’s opinion of the 
laft of thefe gentlemen may be gathered from the following quo- 
tation. 

‘ Property it will be found has been vifited to it’s remoteft acre, 
by every trick of indefatigable cunning ; rank has been rendered 
fubfervient to ambition, and principles have been perverted to 
make that policy fucceed among the many, which more immedi- 
ately anfwered the purpofes of afew. Influence and patronage 
—terms though often mentioned, but feldom underitood—had 
been fo prodigally made ufe of by former minifters, that Mr. Pitt 
found it neceflary to create new calls. of fervice, in order to gra: 
tify the cravings of his friends. Time and the natural cafualties 
of life, did not afford fufticient room for the unremitting influx of 
his dependents; nor could he build new fchemes upon the hack- 
nied ways of his predeceflors, without too openly violating his duty 
to the nation. Entering into office with all the promifes of rt 

form about him, he maintained advantazes for a time, which neither 
the acutenefs of Mr. Sheridan could impair, nor the folid under- 
ftanding of Mr. Fox could overturn. Poffeffed of the confidence 
of the middle clafs of people, to whom he had pledged himfelf 
never to give up their favourite with for a more equal reprefen- 
tation, &c. and fecure in the fupport of. the nabitieys whofe 
oflentation he had lavifhly fupplied, it naturally. became his ~ 
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fo to fteer between them, as neither to lofe the affiftance of the 
one, nor entirely forfeit the good opinion of the other. The 
thinking part of the nation, efpecially the merchants, readily be- 
lieved, becaufe they eagerly wifhed ; and the thoughtlefs, par 
ticularly the proud and needy, as warmly trufted, becaufe they 
were too ignorant to direét themfelves. 

‘ Placed upon this dangerous eminence, Mr. Pitt faw the mer- 
chant, the manufacturer and mechanic patiently waiting for re- 
lief, by the reduction of taxes, the capitalilts anxioufly looking 
for a diminution of the national debt, and the majority of the 
nation calling for a redrefs of grievances which he himfelf had 
openly acknowledged ; he faw, or appearet to fee, the preroga- 
tive of the crown manifeftly ftretched to the utmof limits of the 
conftitution ; the civil lift of an enormous bulk, penfions multi- 
plied and finecures increafed, without one benefit being derived to 
the country from the moft glaring mifapplication of public pro- 
perty; he faw the dependencies of the empire fhamefully plun- 
dered by a fet of monopolifts whofe private aggrandizement became 
a national difhonour; the tide of general commerce fhamefully 
turned into partial channels, and corruption left unpunifhed in 
the feveral departments, becaufe there had not been fpirit or good 
{enfe enough among his predeceffors to rectify abufes. 

‘ Naturally ambitious, he looked on the melancholy profpect 
before him, not only with indifference, but with feeming exul- 
tation, becaufe it afforded him ample room for his financial ta- 
lents. Like a gambler without any permanent refources, he be- 
came daring beyond example, and entered into fchemes of the 
moit indefinite nature. Hence the funded fyitem by which he 
has been enabled to keep pace with a moft enormous expenditure 
of treafure, and to baffle his opponents, on the queition of folid 
{fpeculation, by having the alley * at command.’ 


Art. xxxvi. Monarchy no Creature of God’s making, wherein is 
proved by Scripture and Reafon, that monarchical Government ts - 
againft the Mind of God.- By-John Cooke, Eig. late of Gray’s 
Inn. 12mo. About 120 pages. Price 2s. Eaton. 1794. 


Tus is a new edition of a pamphlet written and publifhed 
about a century andahalf ago; it is addreffed ‘to the fupreme 
authority of the three nations, the parliament of the common- 
wealth of England.’ The author, who, if we be not greatly 
miftaken, was employed by the parliament as it’s agent in the pro- 
fecution of Charles 1, quotes very freely from fcripture authorities 
according to the fafhion of that day, and gives a variety of familiar 
inftances, from the Old Teftament, of the oppreffion and injuttice 
of the jewifh kings. 

He contends, that ¢ elective democracy is a principle in nature 
for wife men to govern ignorants, as parents their children that 
cannot order themfelves;’ and afferts, that the kingly office is 
againit the word of God. Itis but fair, however, to allow him 
to give his own definition of monarchy. 
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_ « By modarehy I underftand the government of one man at 
many, to give laws and commands alone; to have thenfeads 
accountable to him, znd he alone to be accountable to God; a¢ 
the late king Charles, in 3 Car. in his (prech, ‘printed among 
the flatutes no doubr by the finger of God, 19 let the world fee 
what he ever intended) in thefe words: J muf avow that J owe ap 
account of my actions to none but God alone: God is no more the 


author of fuch a government, than he is the author of fin, which * 


to hold is to deny him to be God; for he that denies a deity 
muift conclude that God is without fault, without defeét, infinitely 
good and juft, or elfe he is not God. Monarchs that affume an 
abfolute fupremacy to do what they lift, are not creatures of 
God’s ordination by his promiflive hand of love, but God permits 
fuch to be, as he fuffers fin to be in the worid by his permiffive 
hand of divine providence, being that wife phyfician that makes 
ufe of poifon for the good of thoie that fear him, and that knows 
how to create light out of darknefs. Indeed we read Dan. ii. 21, 
that God removeth kings, and fetteth up kings. Pfal. Ixxv, 7, Job 
xxxiv, 30, God plucks down tyrants, that they may opprefs no 
more, yet fuffers an hypocrite fometimes to reign for the wickednefs 
of a people, but he appoints no government but what is juft and 
tawful, as a democracy or ariftocracy eleétive, for that wifé men 
fhould govern ignorants, is a principle in nature; but that God 
fhould create millions of people to be fubje& to thé arbi- 
trary lufts of one man, and that to go in fucceilion to a minor. or 
idiot, that he fhould be governor over millions, that knows not 
how to order himfelf, reafon abhors it; and God approves it not, 
though he permits it fo to be; as thofe great em ires of Turkey, 
Perfia, the Tartars,; Mogul, Ruffia, China, Prefter John, andto 
come nearer, the potentates of Europe; whoever affumes fuch an 
abfolute unlimited prerogative as to make laws, war, pardon mur- 
ders, to raife money when he wants it, and make himfelf judge 
of that necefity, fuch a government rules not by God’s imme- 
diate will and lawful approbation, bus by his immediate will of 
wrath and anger.’ . 

Mr. C. afierts, that the ifraelites, God’s chofen people; were 
* soverned by parliaments :’ he maintains that the faxon term 
honing, which figwiies a king, alfo denotes caning ; and he repro- 
bates the civilians of Paris, who ‘ not long fince refolved, that the 
king could not be plaintiff in any action, for be was not tied to 
any law.” 

The following paffage is not fo free from objeétion as the one 
we have already cited; we quote it however, in order to fhow the 
extent of the author’s opinions, whicli many will doubtiefs be 
ready tocondema from their own experience. ) 

« But may not people live happily in a mixt monarchy where the 
king may have a prerogative io many things, and yet the people 
enjoy their liberties ? I fay not, for monarchy and liberty are m- 
confiftext and incompatible: indeed, an apprentice that hath 2 
good matter, may after a fort be faid to be free; but to fpeak 

roperly, he is a fervant; fo if there fhould be a good king, 
bike a black {wan) the people may be lefs miferable for 4 — 
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but itcannot hold out Iong, for every creature fecks its ownt per- 
fection, which, depending upon the deitruction of one another; 
they act accordingly, and therefore, for any people to live in 
quiet, it is necefary that they be totally flaves, or wholty free ; 
andthefe kings at firit, that promife or pretend to be fatisfied with 
a mediocrity of power; they do not pretend to reft there, but that 
chey may the more eatily compafs what remains ; and for my own 
part, whee L heard many wife men fpeak of making peace with 
the king, and tying him up fo clofe to his laws, that he fhould 
not be able to hurt people, I thought it was but a kind of 
difimulation to make the people beyond fea think him ‘to be 4 
great king ; and yet in effect, to make him ftand but for a cypher; 


5 3 


therefore | do much prefer the fpanith primciple before the 
feottith. The firft wiflies that he hed many lives to lofe for his 
king, and that he had rather lofe his life than queition the king’s 
juttice ; but the feots contend for a king of clouts, merely for t 
name of aking, that mutt be whipt if he look but awry, keeping 
their kings in as much awe as fchool boys. For any people to 
live in flavery when they may be free, is a bafenefs of fpirit, and 
jor others to contend for aking and no king, I mean atitularkin 
without power, not fo much power as a high conftable hath to 
commit a night walker, is rather worfe, for God that hath pa- 
nifhed rrofs profanenefs in England and {reland with rods, will 
punita hvpocrify in Scotland with feorpions.’ 

Such were the opinions of a former day; we are perfuaded, 
however, that a nvuch lefs facrifice, than that alluded to here, 
world give full content to the prefent race of englifhmens and 
that fhort and reformed parliaments would unite a great and decided 
majority of the nation, in favour of any adminiftration that might 
be inclined to reflore the ancient conftitution. It may perhaps be 
prudent to dittruft the profeffions of any fet of men, until it be 
maniteitly their iazeref# to accede to the juit claims of the people. 


Art.xxxvit. RefleMiogs fubmitted to the Confideration of the com- 
bined Powers. By John Bowles, Efq. 8vo. 35 pages. Price 1s. 
Debrett. 1794. 


We have already beheld the author of this. little pamphlet de- 
fending the mof unconftitutional doctrines refpecting the law of 
libel, attempting to cal] down the execrations ot the people upon 
aman, whe has made great facrifices in fupport of their rights, 
and inftigating the nation to the commencement and the continu- 
ance of the prefent difaftrous warfare. [See Analyt. Rev. Vol. 
IX, Pp» 450, Gol. xX, p- 305, and Vol. xv, p. 226.] We do net 
mean to deny that right of opinion to another, which we our- 
felves claim, and not unfrequently exercife: but we cannot either 
praife or enyy the feelings of a man, who wifhes to light up the 
flame of civil war, even in an enemy's country; who talks of the” 
‘ extermination of a fyftem,’ which would nearly fuperinduce the 
extermination of a people, with rhe molt unaffected coolnefs ; who 
calls down the feverity of government againit wretched exiles, 
whofe greatef crimes perhaps confift in an adherence to prin- 
ciples nearly in unifon with his own; and who even invokes:a 
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feverer portion of perfecution on the heads of his own country. 
men ! 

We are told in this very alarming production, that we muf 
either overturn the prefent government of France, or prepare for 
the diffolution of civilized jociety. The french, with whom we 
now contend, are a wild, ferocious, and defpeyate people, who 
put every thing in requilition, and devote the perfons, property, 
and induftry of twenty four millions of people to the fol purpofes 
of a war, in which the allies, adhering to the obligations. prefcribed 
by the laws of probity, honour, humanity, and civilized focicty, 
find it neceflary * to hufband the lives, refpect the property, the 
occupations, and the future happinefs of their fubjeéts.? Who 
will venture, it is afked, to affert that France is without allies? 
She poflefles friends, and advocates, and fupporters, in every 
ftate. If the reader wifh to be acquainted with them, they are, 
according to Mr. B., ‘ defperate confpirators,’ rafh innovators, 
and fpeculative reformers ;’ in fhort, they coniift of all thofe, who 
cherifh liberty, which is here termed ‘ a factious oppofition to 
government.’ 

The following fentiments, confidering the period at which 
they were publifhed, do not appear to have the moft liberal 
tendency. : 

‘ It is alfo neceflary, at fuch a time (as this) to invigorate the 
laws, to enforce them with the utmoft rigour, and to arm juftice 
with all its terrors againft thofe who conf{pire againft the pubiic 
tranquility, or cultivate a fpirit of difatleciion te lawful authority. 
When examples are neceflary to awe and intimidate, liberality and. 
lenity are ill tumed, and would probably be fatal; feverity is 
humanity when mercy and forbearance would be cruelty to the 
flate.’ 

Mr. B. appears to have no doubt as to the fpeedy conqueft of 
France, or what is nearly the fame thing, the overthrow of it’s 
prefent government; and, in order to effect this, he recommends 
ic as expedient: 3. for the combined powers to roufe themfelves 
to unprecedented exertions in the caufe of fociety and humanity; 
2. to animate the coalition with one foul, by means of a central 
council; 3. to arm the emigrants againft their country, in order 
to fubdue *the tonventional monflers,’ and bring them to  juttice,’. 
which ts termed ‘ a tranfporting idea ;’ 4. the combined powers, 
to accomplifh this, muit at leati appear hone in their intentions, 
and difclaim ail motives of ‘ambition and congueft;’ 5. they 
are to acknowledge monfeur as regent of France; and 6, the’ 
princes of the blood royal, and fugitive clergy, nobility, and 
gentry, are to be encouraged, patronifed, and protecied. 

If the allics fhould neghett this warning voice, the confeqfeAces 
will be truly dreadful: * after a momentary and illufory peace, 
shcy would be the victims of their own voluntary blindnefs ; they 
would fap the foundations of civil fociety, by giving their fan¢ction 
to the pretended right of infurrection, and to the whole revolu- 
tionary code of modern philofophy, The principle of fubverfion 
being thus recognized, would expand itfelt with incredible velo- 
city to other countries; and in a very few years, ere the 
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throne of a lawful fovereign, nor a temple of the true God, 
would probably be found in any part of Europe.’ It may be 
neceflary to remark, that the couat de Montgaillard, who appears 
to be a political baron Munckhaufen, is the oracle who has been 
coniulted by the writer of the prefent pamphlet, and to whofe 
refponfes (fee Analyt. Rev. Vol. xix, p. 411, and Vol. xx, pe 

268,) he pays the utmoft deference. | 


Art. xxxvitt. 4 Letter on the profent Situation of public Affairs. 
By Sir Richard Mufgrave, Bart. Member of the Irifl Parlia- 
ment. Dedicated to his Grace the Duke of Portland. 8va. 
o1 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1794. 


Tue author of this letter is an alarmiff, in every fenfe of the 

word. ‘The poiiibility of ever remaining ina flate of neutrality 
in refpeét to France, or of now making peace with that nation, 
is here treated as the ebullition. of ‘ party f{pirit and difap- 
pointed ambitfon.’” The war, it feems, was not merely juft, but 
alfo well timed ; as our ‘ jacobin focieties’ not only correfponded, 
but promifed to co-operate with fimilar clubs on the continent, 
‘in introducing french liberty when matters were ripe for that 
purpofe.’ But this was not all, we were in the moft imminent 
danger from the treachery of our prefent adverfaries; for ‘ they 
even made a confiderable progrefs, through englifh agents, in 
poifoning the minds of the populace, to whom they gave featts 
and revels, where they drank gratis large potions of porter and 
gin, to the caufe of french liberty and equality ; and they taught 
them to believe that a golden age was near, when there would be 
no more rents or taxes paid, and when they, like their neighbours 
in France, may exercife unbounded rapine with impunity on the 
honeft accumulations of induitry. The englifh jacobin clubs 
multiplied to fuch 4 degreein every part of England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, were linked together by fo well connetted a chain, 
and had diffufed fo widely their phlogiltic principles, that they 
could fuddenly have conveyed an ciettric fhock through the 
whole empire, which would in afi inftant have overturned the 
government, as it didin France; for they Worked as filently as 
moles, and would have flarted up with the fiercenef? of tigers. 
, * The infernal machinations of thefe clubifts were difcovered,’ 
itis added, ‘ not only by their refolutions and their correfpon- 
dence with their brethren in France, which they.continued till the 
year 1794, but they had even begun to prepare pikes, the initru- 
ments of carnage.’ Afterterming thefe focieties ‘a neft of vipers,’ 
and calling a hobleman, who has uniformly oppofed the prefent 
war, ‘a half-witted fatraph,’ [fatrap] the author enters into ah 
eulogium ‘on the wife and benevolent re Burke, who early 
rung the alarm bell, and fecured us from the infection of delete- 
nous french principles.’ 

The declaration of war, we are told, was not only wife on our 
own part, but benevolent in refpeét to our allies : for had it net 
been for our interference, ¢ Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, all the powers 
in the Adriatic aud Archipelago, and probably on the da- 
nelles, the Bofphorus, and the Black fea,’ would have been 
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overrun, by what he is pleafed in another place to term ‘ a harde 
of robbers, more fierce and cruel than the Saracens, the Tartars, 
or the Turks.’ 

By way of inflaming the public mind fill more, fir Richard re- 
curs to the * internal plan of proftrating religion, which | has been 


fyftematically purfued by men of letters in France ;’ and in lup- 
port of this affertion, he er the two following anecdotes: 
¢ Mc nfieur Diderot, many cars fince, was known to declare, 
that he wil hed to fce the lait monare th in Europe hanged with the 
guts of the lait pri ieft. Mirab Cay before he die Pa ex spreffed con- 
cernt hat he did not live to fee all relio jons abc liftied.’ For the 


firtt of thefe, we mufti implicitly rely on the credit of the narrator; 
and as to the fecond, it is certainly miftated, as it was againit 
fi ee and not religion, that Mirabeau confla intly declaimed, 
We fhall here give a third anecdote, fully as authentic pert laps 
as either of the former: ¢ Philip, after having prohounced a long 
harancue on the virtue of patriotifm, In the tribune of the } jaco- 
bins, produced the heads of his father and moter, which he 
faid he had cut oif, becaufe they had refufed to attend @ mafs cele- 
brated by a conftitutional prieit; and he was received with reite 
rated applaufes.’ 
While fpeaking of the elective franchife, the author feems to 
think, that it ot ioht to be conffined rather than extended, and he 
appeers to be no enemy to that fyftem of corruption, which i is difs 
guifed and qualified with the too gentle name of 7 tiene. This 
pamphlet i: ‘dedicated to the duke of Portland, who is modeilly 
reminded, that there 1s a ftriking refemblance between his chara@er 
and that of Ariftides, the one being ‘ reputed the moft upright maa 
tn Greece, and the otherin Eng land ! ' 


Art. xxxix. 4 Dialogue betweena corrupt Burgefs and a paigiotic 


Knipht, on the expediency of Peace or Har. By the Author of 
the Dialogues between a Relarnite and an Anti-revolutionift. 
Svo. 43 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Stockdale. 1794. 

THE principles of the author of this pamphlet will perhaps 
be contidered | \ fo ne as beamg as corrupt as thofe of the * burgels’ 
introduced.in the dialogue, for he infinuates in’ his preface, that 
the * depravity of the human heart’ is ¢ the fource of all human 
happineis.’ The ‘ knight's’ arguments for difcontinuing the 
prefent unfortunate, and indeed hope lefs contefi, are fuch as can- 
not be eafily refuted. Should Mr. Pitt be impeached, he wifhes 
that the long and fiameful trial of Mr. Haftings may be made an 
article againit him. We are very much de eceived if this fame 
knight were not lately a violent alarmif., Se 


Art. xi. Ox Peace. By William Fox. &vo. 16 pages. Price 3d, 
or Five for a Shilling. Gurney. 17094. 

Ax NOTHER full theet of plain truths is here addrefled, by Mr. W. Fox, 

in his ufua! cauftic manner, to his fellow citizens. 7 he extreme folly, 

as well as horrid crue ‘itv, of a war of extermination, that 1s, a war, in 


which we are to exterminate our enemies, or be ourielves exterminated 
6 is 
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inthe attempt, is forcibly reprefented. That the war is to be con- 
tinued till the laft guinea is fpent, and the laft man is fallen, the author 
deems a text fufficiently important to deferve illuftration ; and he thinks 
it much to be lamented, that the fame great man who has favoured us 
with the one, has negle&ted to furnifh us with the other. 

. 3. * He might have informed us,’ fays Mr. ¥., * whether the 


lat guinea and the lait man were to be taken in a literal‘or in a figura- 
ti. (enfe-——-If only the latter, they were certainly undeferving the 
emp fis of his expreffion and the energy with which it was delivered, 


In that fenfe they muit be equally applicable to molt wars ; for if any 
ambitious project or partial intereft be the obje¢t of any war, it is not to 
be imagined that it will be abandoned, fo long as thofe who engaged us 
in the warcan obtain men or money, by any expedient which they-can 
adopt with fafety to themfelves. Let lard Hawhke/bury be afked, whe- 
ther the american war would not have been continued to the prefent 
moment, if men and money could have been obtained for carrying it 
on? The people of this country have ever plunged into war with cruel 
and fanguinary alacrity, but, alas! they always reccil long before the 
la? guinea or the Jaf man is exhaufted. However fond of defolation 
and flaughter, they itill imagine they may be purchafed too dear. ‘The 
minifter, however popular, or however firmly feated in power, at the 
commencement of a war, is always unhoried, when, after fucceflive 
campaigns, he comes to demand the price at which the blood is to be 
purchaied ; fome new fa¢tion then rifes into power who make peace, 
which fome trivial circumitance foon interrupts, and the fame routine 
takes place. 

‘When Mr. Pitt tells us that the war is perfectly unique, that all is 
at ftake, and all muft be rifqued in it’s defence, he certainly means 
fomething more than the ordinary refults of. war. The millions of 
confols which Mr, Pitt has fold, have been purchafed on the fpeculation, 
that it is a commodjty which will rife when peace takes place. ‘The 
moment’the money jobbers really believe that no peace will ever, be 
made with France, this refource muft fail. What mode muft be then 
adopted? When no lure remains to obtain a voluntary loan, will a 
forced one be reforted to? In what order will the remaining guineas 
be put in a ftate of requifition? Will thofe which are derived from 
places and penfions be amongft the earlieft or the moft remote clafles ?? 

This keen monitor goes on, in the fame ftraig, to inquire in what 
mode the /e/ man is ta be obtained ; whether the women too are to be 
included in the bloody profcription; on a fuppofition that the war 
muft at length be terminated, whether we fhall be able to obtain an 
bonaurable peace ; and whether it will then be poflible to obtain a peace 
on the ground of the flaius gua, With refpect to the laft inquiry, it 
is this writer’s opinion that the time is paft for expecting fo favourable 
atermination, Had we fometime ago carefully attended to the exifl- 
ing circumftances, we might, fays he, Pp. 8, ‘ by furrendering con- 
quefts which could be of no ufé if retained, and which there was no 
probability we fhould be able to retain, have made a parade of difin- 
tereftednefs, procured the reftoration of conquelts in Savoy, have made 
a peace on the ground of /a/u,puo; and, perhaps, have obtained fome 
tnfling advantages for ourfelves, Nay, even when we had fufered 
this period to elapfe, when the increafing energy of the french had 
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deftroyed our. illufory. profpetts, when their myriads had expetied os 
from Toulon, torced the lines of Weifémbourg, and overwhelmed us with 
defeat and difgrace before Dunkirk, even then the french might have 
wifhed to have been delivered from the neceffity of making fuch terri. 
ble exertions, or, doubting of the certainty of their continuance, 
might have been walling to retire into the arms of peace, on the ground 
of the faiz gua. But no period has fince occurred in which foch terms 
could reafonably have been expetted. If, fince that period, the union 
of the high allies has been broken, their meafures deranged, their coun- 
¢ils difordered, their armics mouldering away, and their finances 
ruined ; if all the original affailants have abandoned the conteft, and 
England, who had recently entered the field as an auxiliary, is become 
the fole principal; if her Aucklands, her Spencers, and het Wyndbams, 
are feen running up and down to whip in the ftray cruifaders, and enlift 
a few thoufand troops to be captured in fortrefs after fortrefs, or to rot 
in the bogs of Holland; and in this enterprife are become the dupes 
of Europe, cheated and laughed at from court to court; on the con- 
trary, if France be feen with increafing ftrength and refourges, tramp- 
ling on all the barriers with wich fhe is furrounded ; the paffes of the 
ftupendous Alps and Pyrenees forced; the frontier fortreffes fubdued ; 
pouring her armed myriads all around her; nay, what is more, if the 
commerce of England falls before her in an increafing proportion, 
threatening an annihilation of ihe only fource which feeds and fupports 
the war; then let us afk, what are the equitable terms under fuch cir- 
cumftances? If we poffeffed fuch advantages, would any minifter dare 
to propofe to abandon our conquefts, or even to arreft their progrefs ?” 

fn the remainder of the pamphlet, a pi€ture is drawn of the confe- 
quence of continuing the war till we can continue it no longer, which, 
if it be in any degree juft, may awaken in the nation a ¢rue alarm, 
ought to call forth the general voice for an immediate peace. 
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Arr. xi1. The Jew: a Comedy. Performed at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury-lane, By Richard Cumberland, Efqg. The fecond edition, 
8vo. 75 pages. Price rs. 6d. Dilly. 1794. 

Tre public has already been fo mutch indebted to the pen of Mr. 
Cumberland, that a comedy, to which the name of this dramatic vete- 
ran is prefixed, can fcarcely fail of meeting with a favourable secep- 
tion. In the prefent performance we find every excellence, which we 
have admired iu cir. C.’s former plays, ‘This writer has too much 
tafte and good fenfe to reft the credit of his performance upon nth: 
cacy of incident, flage trick, low buffoonery, or falfe wit, | The plot 
cf this piece is fimple, and feems rather intended to illuftrate the prin; 
cipal character, than to captivate the {peétatar by it’s novelty. 
language of the charaCters is fuficiently marked with peculiarity, but 
is at the fame time natural, and free from extravagance. Notwitb- 
itanding the ridicule, which has of late been thrown gpon fentimental 
comedies, we muft add, as by no means the Jowett excellence in this 
coinedy, that, like Mr. C.’s other pieces, it abounds with 


reflections, fuited to the charaClers, and happily introduced. The 
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The benevolent defign of the author imthis play appears to have 
been, to refcue an injured and perfecuted race of men from the 
reproach which has fallen upon them, by exhibiting one of that 
as uniting with the peculiarities of his fect eminent virtues, Under 
the cloak of extreme avarice, Sheva, a jew broker, conceals a heart 
fufceptible of the tendereft pity, and endued with the warmeft charity. 
One of his employers, a rich merchant, fir Stephen Bertram, havi 
cat off his fon Frederic for having clandeitinely married Louifa Ra 
cliffe, a lady of good family, but fmall fortune, and having difmiffed 
from his compting-houfe her brother Charles, Sheva, from gratitude 
to Charles for having lately defended him —— the infults of a mob, 
and to the father of Frederic’s wife, who had formerly refcued him 
out of the hands of the ingutfitors in Spain, takes them under his 
protection, fupplies Frederic with the prefent means of fupport, bellows 
a fortune upon his wife, and makes young Radcliffe his heir. Sir 
Stephen, having been informed that his daughter in law had, from fome 
unknown quarter, received ten thoufand pounds, pays her a vifit in 
his lodgings, and is fo ftruck with her perfonal charms, that rps 
upon inguiry, he cannot fatisfy himfelf concerning the reality of her 
dowry, he becomes reoonciled to the match, At length Sheva appears 
to be the general benefattor, and has the felicity ot feeing the whole 
party made happy by his bounty.—The interelting effect of the play 
1s much heightened by a quarrel, which arifes between the two friends, 
Frederic and Charles, in confequence of the injury which the latter 
imagines to have been done to the honour of his houfe by Frederic’s 
clandeftine marriage. The piece is alfo very agreeably enlivened by 
the low humour of Jabal, Sheva’s man, who though for ever come 
plaining of his meagre diet, and hard lot, admires his mafter’s virtues, 
and is faithfully attached to his intereft. The charatter of Sheva is 
admirably drawn, It is an uncommon, but pehaps not an unnatural 
compound of extreme frugality and noble generofity, mixed with a 
dafh of oddity, which throws a comic caft of delicate humour over 
the whole, It’s leading features will in part appear in the following 
interefting fcene, which we copy as a fpecimen of the play.—p. 6. 

© FrREDERIC, end CHARLES.—SHEVA returns, 

‘ Sheva. Aha! there is no bufinefs to be done; there is no talking 
to your fader. He is not juft now in the fweeteft of all poffible tem- 
pers—Any thing, Mr. Bertram, wanted in my way ? 

‘ Fred. Yes, Sheva, there is enough wanted in your way, but I 
doubt it is not in your will to do it. 

‘ Sheva. I do always do my utmoft for my principals: I never 
{pare my pains when bufinefs is going ; be it ever fuch a trifle, I am 
thankful. Every little helps a poor man like me. 

‘ Fred. You {peak of your Ficit, I fuppofe, when you call yourfelf 
@ poor man, All the world knows you roll in riches, 

‘ Sheva. The world knows no great deal of me: I do not deny but 
my monies may roll a little, but fr myfelf I do not roll at all. I live 
{paringly, and labour hard, therefore I am called a mifer—I cannot help 
jt—an uncharitable dog, I muft endure it—a blood-fucker, an extor- 
tioner, a Shylock—hard names, Mr. Frederic, but what. can a poog 
jew fay in return, if a chriitian chufes to abufe him? | 
‘ Fred, Say nothing, but {pend your money Tike achriftian. 
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« Sheva. We have no abiding place on earth, no country, no home - 
every body rails at us, every body flouts us, every body points us ot 
for their may-game and their mockery. If your play-writers want a 
butt or a buffoon, or a knave to make {port of, out comes a Jew to be 
baited and buffetted through five long a¢ts for the amafement of aff 
good chriftians—Cruel fport, mercilefs amufement! hard dealings for 
a poor ftray fheep of the fcatter’d floek of Abraham! How can voy 
expect us to fhew kindnefs, when we receive none? _ 

* Ch. (advancing) That is true, friend Sheva, I can witnefs; I am 
forry to fay thereis too much juitice in your complaint. 

* Sheva. Blefs this goot light! 1 did not fee you—’Tis my very 
good friend Mr. Ratcliffe, as 1 live. Give me your pardon, I pray 
you, fir, give me your pardon; I fhould be forry to fay in your hearing 
that there is no charity forthe poor jews. ‘Truly, fir, I am under 
very great obligations to you for your generous protection t’cther 
night, when [ was mobb’d and mal-treated, and, for aught I can tell, 
fhould have been maflacred, had you not ftood forward in my defence, 
Truly, fir, I bear it very thankfully in my remembrance; truly i do, 


yes truly. 
* Fred. Leave me with him, Charles: [Tl hold him in difcourfe 
whilft you goto my father. , [ Exit CuHarces, 


* Sheva. Oh! it was goot deed, very goot deed, to fave a poor jew 
from a pitilefs mob, and 1 am very very grateivl to you, worthy 
Mr. - Ah! the gentleman is gone away: that is another thing. 

* Fred. It is fo, but your gratitude need not go away at the fame 
time ; you are not bound to make good the proverb—** Out of fight, 
out of mind.” 

‘ Sheva. No, no, no; I am very much oblig’d to him, not | 
for my life, but for the monies and the valuables I had about me: 
had been huftled out of them all but for him. 

* Fred. Well, then, having fo much gratitude for his favours, you 
have now an opportunity of making fome return to him. 

* Sheva. Yes, yes, end | do make Mim a return of my thanks and 
om wifhes very heartily. What-can a poor jew fay more? 1 do wifh 

im all goot things, and give him all goot words. ; 

* Fred. Good words indeed! What are they to a man who is caf 
naked upon the wide world, with a widow’d mother and a defencelefs 
fitter, who look up to him for their fupport ? ; 

© Sheva. Good lack, good lack! I thought he was in occupations 
in your fader’s counting-houfe. 

* Fred. He was, and from his fcanty pittance pioufly fup rted 
thofe poor deftitutes: that fource is now ftopp’d, and as you, when 18 
the midft of rioters, was in want of a protector, fo is he in the midft 
of his misfortunes in want of fome kind friend to refcue him. 

© Sheva. Oh dear, oh dear! This world is full of fadnefs and o 
forrow ; miferies upon miferies; unfortunates by hundreds and by 
thoufands, and poor Sheva has but two weak eyes to find tears for 
them all. 

* Fred. Come,-come, Sheva, pity will not feed the hungry, noF 
clothe the naked. Ratcliffe is the friend of my heart: I am hel efs 
yn nyfelf; my father, though juft, is auftere in the’ extreme; — 
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not refort to him for money, nor.can I turn my thoughts to any other 
quarter for the loan of a {mall fum in this extremity, except to you. 

« Sheva. To me! goot lack, to me! What will become of me? 
what will Sir Stephen fay ? He is full of monies , but then again he is 
a clofe man, very auftere, as you fay, and very juft, but not very ge- 

« Fred. Well, well, let me have your anfwer. 

« Sheva. Yes, yes, but my anfwer will not pleafe you without the 
monies: I fhall be a jewith dog, a baboon, an imp of Beelzebub, if I 
don’t find the monies; and when my monies is all gone, what fhall I 
be then ? An afs, a fool, a jack-a-dandy! Oh dear! oh dear !—Well, 
there muft be conditions, look you. 7 ' 

‘ Fred. To be fure: fecurity twice fecur’d; premium and intereft, 
and bond and judgment into the bargain: only enable me to preferve 
my friend, give me that tranfport, and I care not what J pay for ic. 

‘ Sheva. Mercy on your heart! What hafte and hurry you are ins 
How much did you want? One hundred pounds, did you fay ? 

‘ Fred. More than one, more than one. 

« Sheva. Ah, poor Sheva! More than one hundred pounds! What! 
fo much as two hundred? ’Tis a great deal of monies. 

‘ Fred. Come, friend Sheva, at one word—three hundred pounds. 

« Sheva. Mercies defend me, what a fum! 

‘ Fred. Accommodate me with three hundred pounds; make your 
own terms ; confult your confcience in the bargain, and I will fay you 
are a good fellow. Oh! Sheva, did you but knowthe luxury af - 
lieving honor, innocence and beauty from diftrefs. 

* Sheva. Oh! ’tis great luxury, I dare fay, elfe you wou’d not buy 
it at fo high a price. Well, well, well! 1 have thought a little, and 
if you will come to my poor cabin in Duke’s Place, you fhall have the 
moni¢s. 

‘ Fred. Well faid, my gallant Sheva! Shall I bring a bond with me 
to fill up? 

© Sheva, No, no, no; we have all thofe in my fhop. 

* fred. I don’t doubtit—All the apparatus of an ufurer [afde,]— 
Farewell, Sheva! be ready with your initruments, I care not what 
they are: only let me have tle money, and you may proceed to diffec- 
tion as foon after as you pleafe. {£xit Frep. 

‘ Sueva alone. | 

* Heigho! I cannot chufe but weep—Sheva, thou art a fool—Three 
hundred pounds by the day, how much is that in the year ?—Oh dear, 
oh dear! I fhall be ruin’d, ftarv’d, wafted to a watch light. Bowels, 
you fhall pinch for this: I’ll not eat flefh this fortnight; I’ll fuck the 
air for nourifhment ; I'll feed upon the tteam of an alderman’s kitchen, 
as I] put my nofe down his areaa—Weil, well !, but foft, a word, friend 
Sheva! Art thou not rich? monftrous rich, abominably rich? and yet 
thou liveft on a cruft—Be it fo! thou doft flint thine appetites to pam- 
per thine affetions ; thou doft make thy ‘elf to live in poverty, that the 
poor may live in plenty. Well, well! fo jong as thou art a mifer only 
to thine own coft, thou may’ft hug thyfelf in this poor habit, and fet 
the world’s contempt at nought,’ 
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Art. xiii. Confeguences; or the School for Prejudice: ome dl 
of Three A&s. As eae 4 at the T, * ated Worceper. A, 
hampton, and Shrew/foury. By E. J. Eyre, Author of the Dreamer 
Awake; and the Maid of Normandy; or, the Death of the 
Queen of France, &c. late of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 67 pages. Price 1s. 6d. Longman. 1794. 


Tue leading fubjects of this play, expreffed in the title are, firt 
the trite flory of a fellow who obeyed, fomewhat too exaétly, his 
mafter’s orders, to mind con/eguences; and next, the rejudice of 
applying Lavater’s principles of phyfiognomy to prabice The 
former 13 certainly too filly a jett, to merit the honour of being 
tran{planted from Joe Miller’s Jeft Book into the plot of a comedy : 
and the latter can be no proper object of comic fatire, till fome 
ridiculous confequénces have been found in faét to refult from 
Mr. Lavater’s ingenious attempt to inveftigate the theory of an 
art, which every man, more or lefs, pra¢tifes, and which therefore 
may be prefumed not to be without fome foundationin nature. Befide 
thefe objeCtions to the defign, or moral of this play, we find it 
in other refpetts fo exceedingly defe&tive, fo barren of incident, 
fo poor in wit, and fo deftitute of elegance either in fentiment or 
language, that we muft think it no common exercife of candour 
in the audiences of Worceiter, Wolverhampton, and Shrewfbuty, 
before whom this play was pertormed, if they honoured it with 
their applaule. 








es ————— 
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MISCELLANEO U S&S, 


Art. x11. 4 Lif, or foort Account, of various Charitable In 
Sfiitutions in Great Britain, for the Benefit of the Poor and infirm, 
Ec. recommended to all benevolent Perfons. 8vo. §6 pages 


Price 1s. York, Todd; London, Johnfon. 1794. 


Tue benevolent purpofe of this publication, the nature of 
which is fufficiently explained in the title, is to bring = ae 
fhort accounts of fuch charitable inftitutions as are fpecifically 
different, in order to afford the wealthy and well diflpofed an op- 
portunity of fubfcribing to any of thofe already in exiitence, of 
to furnifh them a precedent for inftituting others of the like kind 
in their own neighbourhood. The fecretary or treafurer of each 
charity, where the author could learn the name, is mentioned, 
that perfons wifhing for further information may know where to 
apply. The author has chiefly confined himfelf to the metro- 
polis in this firft edition, but is defirous of extending the lift, and 
rendering it more coinplete; and for this purpofe he folicits 
communications addrefled to H, G. at either of the publithers ia 
London or Yorks M. Ds 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


HISTORY OF ACADEMIES. 


ART. I. THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF SCIENCES AT COPENHAGEN. 


The following queftions are propofed for the year 1795 by this 
fociety. 

1. In the continuation of Baronius’s Ecclefiaftical Annals, by Ray- 
naldus, we find at the year 1223, under the pdutificate of Honorius 
t11, the following words: ‘ Reguum Danie /pecialiter ad romanam 
Spedtat ecclifiam, F ad /peciales ditionis indicium ei nofcitur effe cenfuale, 
{t is required, therefore, to define the flate of Denmark in this refpe@ 
under Valdemar If, and his fucceffors and predescffors, illuftrating it by a 
comparifon with the flate of England, and at the fame time foowing, 
whether Noreway and Sweden were in like manner tributary to the roman 
pontiffs, or not. 

2. Are the repulfive powers of oppofite eleéricities real, or only appa- 
vent; and how are they to be explained? it is particularly expected, that 
the anfwer be confirmed by new experiments. 

3. As light and heat often affe? the fenfes conjointly, often feparately, 
are they to be confidered as proceeding from the fame principle, or as diffe 
rent elements? ‘The advocates of the former opinion will fhow why 
that principle acting differently gives at one time light, at another 
heat, and what occafions the fame element at once to fhine and warm. 
The anfwer will be fupported net merely by known facts, but by new 
ones inftituted for the purpofe. 

4. Do the beighth and breadth of waves'raifed by the winds depend 
on the depth and expanfion of the water, in which they are generated ; 
and how far do they depend on them? 

5. To afcertain by fome general law the leaft diflance, which a given 
mafs of iron ought to be removed from a magnetic needle, regard being 
had to it’s magnitude, figure, and more particularly the magnetic er 
with which it is endued, fo that no perceptible change in the need tres 1 
be occafjoned.. A diftinét and exatt defcription of the experiments 
for the folution of this problem is required. 

The prize for the beft effay on either of thefe fubjetts is a gold 
medal of roo ftkr. dan. [15].] value: and the muft be fent in 

the ufual manner, before the end of june 1795, to Mr. conferenzrath 
Jacobi, fecretary to the fociety. ey may be written in latin, 
danifh, german, or french. 


Art. 11. Paris. The firft prize of the 100,000 liv. [4166]. 
138. 4d], decreed for the encouragement of the fine arts by the na- 
tional convention, has been obtained by Renaudot, to whom David 
was an implacable enemy, for an allegorical painting, entitled Liberty 
or Death. In it the disjunétive particle or is reprefented by a genius, 
pointing with one hand to Libesty, feated on a throne of gold, in the 

VoL, xx, K & clouds ; 
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clouds; and with the other, to Death, refting on his fcythe, with 
head reclined. 

A fimilar fam has lately been. decreed * for the encouragement of 
mien of letters, fo indifpenfably neceffary to the commonwealth’ (the 
words of the decree) ; and out of this a prize of 10,000 liv. [416l, 
138. 4d] is announced for the beft eflay on the natural feries of punifh- 


ments. 


Art. 111. Peterfburg. Nova A@a Academie Scientiarum, Se. New 
Tranfactions of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterfburg. 
Vol. lil. Containing the Hiftory of the Academy to 1785. gto, 
527 pages. 1790. 

It was the intention of the academy to publifh under this title 
papers written by it’s own members only, and to give the commu- 
nications of others.in a feparate work: but the {mall number of the 
latter giving reafon to apprehend, that this would occafion too great 
delay, they are included in the prefert volume. ‘Thefe are; 1. On 
the {pecies of conferva paluftris invifible to the naked eye: by O. F. 
Muller. Mr. M, defcribes eleven fpecies, 2. On ifoperimetrical 
pyramids: by Sim. L’Huilier. 3. Defcription of two {fpecies of 
pleuronectes: by E. Bloch. 4. On the occultation of Venus, april 
#2, 17853 by Mr. de Lambre. The papers by the members of the 
academy are; 1. An eafy method of integrating a certain formula: 
by Mr. Euler. . 2. On the gn of having recourfe to imaginary 
quantities in the integration of differential formula: 3. On rectifiable 
lines geometrically dtawn on the furface of a fpheroid: and 4. On 
the difficulties that occur in inveftigating the fuperficies of the fcalene 
cone: by the fame. 5. On fome properties of ellipfes defcribed on 
the-furface of the fphere: by N. Fufs. 6. On the fixteenth theorem 
of the firft book of Pappus Alexandrinus : by F. J. Schubert. 7. On 
the centripetal forces requifite to defcribe curves, which are not in the 
fame plane: by Mr. Euler. 8. On the motion of three bodies mutualy 
attracting cach other ina right line: and g. A problem in mechanics: 
by the fame. 10. On the gyratory motion ot a body faftened to an 
extenfible thread: by J. Bernoulli. 11. On the theory of achromatic 
object-glafles for microfcopes: by W. L. Krafft. 12. On the muf- 
cular fibres of the heart: by C. F. Wolf. Mr. W. obferves, that 
only the external and internal ftrata extend over'the whole heart: the 
intermediate ones, though they begin at the bafe do not reach the 
apex. He mentions fix itrata in the left ventricle, and three only in 


the right. 13. Analyfis of ruffia pot-afh, and the afhes of the birch:, 


by J. G. Georgi. Mr. G. obferves, that all the fpecics, namely, 
the ard-a/>, or afhes in their impure ftate, the pot-af, or afhes 
coarfely purified, and the pedr/ aS, or moft pure kind, contain pure 
kali, vitriolated kali, calcareous and filiceous earths, mixed with and 
and fome few particles of iron. He found but a very finall quantity 
of manganefe in the afhes of the birch, though the fwedith chemifts 
affert they have found much. 14. Defcription of fome uncommon 
mineral produttions: by J. J. Ferber. ‘The moft curious are native 


vitriolated magnefia, rhomboidal chryftals of yellow quartz, lead mi~ 


neralized by marine acid, white antimony, and an icthyolite in 

gypfum. 15. Defcription of two petrifations: by B, Zuyew. 16. O2 

the mean refult of aitronomical obfervations: by Mr. Euler. 17+ De- 
t 
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termination of the latitude and longitude of Mofdok in Crim Tatary ; 
from the. obfervations of Theod. Tfchernoi: by St. Rumoufky. 
Mofdok is fituated in lat. 43° 43° 23” N.; and long. 41° 30° E. from 
Paris. ‘The variation of the needle there on the roth of oft. 1785 
was 60° 40° W. 18. A new method of finding the ,anomaly.of the 
centre, when the mean anomaly is given: by N. Fufs. The 


volume terminates with meteorological tables for 1785: by J. A. 
Euler. Fen. Allg. Lit. detits 


THEOLOG Y¥. 


Art. 1v. Altona. IJdeex zur Philofophie iiber die Religion, &c. 
Philofophical Ideas on Religion and the Spirit-of pure Chriftianity. 
By C. H. G, Venturini. Svo. 656 pages. 12794. : 
A moral religion muft ever be neceffary to reafon: but it’s form and 

circumt{tances will be as various, asthe manners of the times, and the 

progrefs the mind has made. He alone, who with ‘a philofophic eye 
difcriminates thefe, is capable of reconciling reafon with a pofitive 
religion of former times. No religion can be true, if it be not founded 
on the principles of morality, to fatisfy the wants of reafon, and en- 
chain it by the ftrong intereft it feels in virtue. Should it ina courfe 
of years be obfcured by doétrines repugnant to the general maxims of 
morality, thefe muft in time be feparated from it, or reafon will cbol 
in it’s attachment. Whether this be the cafe with chriftianity, as 
taught in churches, no one will afk, who ranks amongft the cultivated 
minds of the prefent age. It is clearly, therefore, a requifite of thefe 
times, to feparate the pure {pirit of the religion of Jefus from the 
additions of ecclefiaftical communities. This is the aim of our 
author; and this he does in a manner, that entitles him to our 
higheft praife; for no work of equal value on pure religion has ap- 
eared fince Jerufalem’s Betrachtungen, « Thoughts on the principal 

Fruths of Religion,’ and the prefent Zdeas would excite as much at- 

tention now, as thofe Thoughis did fifteen years ago, had not philo- 

fophy made of late fuch confiderable progrefs. The only faults we 
have to find with our author are, that his language is fometimes too 
verbofe, and that he too frequently falls into repetitions. 


Jen. Allg. Lit. Leite 


MEDICINE. 


Art. v. Paris, Odbjerwations de Phyfique ‘S de Médecine, Sc. Phy- 
fical and Medical Obfervations made in different Parts of Spain: To 
which are added Confiderations on the Leprofy, Small-pox, and 
Venereal Difeafe. By Mr. Thiery, Dottor-regent of the Facdlty 
of Medicine at Paris, &c. 2 vols. 8vO, 1791. 

Dr. 'T. here gives us many valuable remarks on the epidemic 
difeafes of Spain, partly from his own obfervations, partly from thofe 
of phyficians of eminence with whom he correfponded. In the 
fecond volume we have an interefting account of the quickfilver mines 
of Almaden, by Dr. Arebalo, It is remarkable, that, in a place 
Where every one isin a manner filled with quickfilver, worms are an 
endemic difeafe, and indeed to an aftonifhing degree. Neither is 


the venereal difeafe lefs common there, as very few are’ exempt from 
Kk 32 - BG 
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it; though it is generally mild, and eafily cured by anti-venereal de. 
co¢tions, without mercury. L’Ejprit des Fi rs 


Art. v1. Hamborg and Strafburg. Vom abend landifchen Auffatze, 
fe. On the Leprofy of the Weft in the Middle Ages, with an 
Appendix. relative to the Hiftory and Knowledge of that Diftafe, 
By Ph. Gab. Henfler, firft Phyfician to the King of Denmark. 
8vo. 408 pages, befide the Appendix. 1790. 


Dr. H.’s refearches into the hiftory of the venereal difeafe led 
him to perceive continually the leprofy in the firft defcriptions 
given of fiphilis, which induced him, in his work on the weft-indian 
origin of the lues, to make fome remarks on the leprofy, a contagious 
diforder, which has appeared fucceffively under different forms in all 
the countries of Europe. But he had ‘not yet done enough to attain 
a perfect knowledge of the leprofy, which is a true Proteus; to de- 
velope it’s nature and chara¢ter amidft the variety and obfcurity of 
the defcriptions given; or to afcertain what influence it might have 
had on the venereal difeafe. For this purpofe it was neceflary to 
confult the chronicles and records of thofe times when it was mof 
diffufed, and produced the greateft ravages: a laborious tafk, which 
Dr. H. undertook, and the refult of which he has here given us. 
Dr. H. has alfo availed himfelf cf an opportunity he has had of ob- 
ferving the appearances of this difeafe during it’s progrefs through 
it’s different itages, Mr. Willemet. Fournal de Médecine. 


Art. vir. Copenhagen. Underretning om Radesygens Kiendetegn, Se, 
An Effay on the Symptoms, Caufes, and Cure, of the Leprofy. 
By C. C. Mangor, M.p., &c. 8vo0. 1793: 


This difeafe, which is undoubtedly infeétious, is endemial only in 
Norway, and particularly on the fea coaft; yet a good account of it 
would be very ufeful to the phyfician in other countries. We could 
with, therefore, to fee a tranflation of this interefting tra¢t, enriched 
with fuch information as might be drawn from the treatife of Dr. 
Arboe, who had more opportunity of obferving the difeafe than our 
author. Jen Allg. Lit. Leit, 


SURGERY. 


Art. vitr. Rome and Vicenza. Ricerche fopra Due Macchine chi- 
rurgiche, ‘Fc. Obfervations on Two chirurgical Machines, in- 
vented by Dr. Alb. Pieropane, of Vicenza, the one for Fraétures 
of the Leg, the other for Fraftures and Luxations of the Arm: 

by Lewis Palliani, firit Surgeon tothe Hofpital of St. Saviour, &c. 

40. 1790. 


In the year 1778, Dr. Pieropane invented a machine for reducing 
with eafe and fafety fractures of the leg, and keeping the bones fieadily 
in contact, ina commodious pofition. In confequence of the opinions 
es of it by the college of phyficians at Padua, the republic of 

‘enice prefented the Dr. with one gold and fix filver medals. He 
afterwards contrived another, on fimilar principles, for fractures and 
luxations of the arm. Mr. Palliani, having frequently ufed them 
both, and recommended them to his pupils, now prefents the public 
with defcriptions and figures of them; accompanied with a complete 
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ART. XI. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 


treatife on fractures of the leg, and fra€tures and diflocations of the 

arm. Prefixed to the work is a difcourfe on the modern progrefs of 

furgery, as far as it has depended on anatomy and the invenon of 
Efemeridi letterarie di Kom@e 


Memoria fu di un nuovo Metode di unire il Labre 
he Hare-lip, 
ry Brunazzi. 


Faenza. 
leporino, CSc. 


2 plates. 


with fucceds, 


Art. x. Pavia. Tabule Neurologice ad Illuftrandam 
Anatomicam cardiacorum Nervorum, noni Nervorum Cerebri, glo 
ryngei, S pharyngei—ex oftavo Cerebri. 

A work, fo entitled, is immediately going to be publifhed by Mr. 
Scarpa, the celebrated profefflor of anatomy in the univer 

The work will be in latin; the fize, the largeft folio. There will 
be feven plates, delineating the nerves of the neck, and of the vifcera 
of the thorax, in their appearances, pofitions, and dimenfions, pre- 
cifely natural.——The order will be as follows. 

Plate 1. The ninth pair of nerves, with all their ramifications, to 
the tongue, and through the neck.—Plate 2. ‘The glofio-pharyngeus 
nerve, and the pharyngzus of the eighth pair, going to the pharynx, 
and to the pofteriour part of the tongue.—Plate 3. The grand fympa- 
thetic nerve: and the eighth of the right fide.—The nerves to the 
ch.—The nerves proper to the heart.—Plate 4. The 
nerves of the heart—coming from the grand fympathetic, and from 
the eighth of the left fide.—Plate 5. The thorax opened, behind, be- 
tween the fhoulders.—One, the moft pofteriour, of the nerves of the 
tand pulmonary plexus of the eighth pair—and the 
manner of it’s moft profound ranfifications through the entire fubftance 
of the lungs.—Plate 6. The heart, out of it’s place, with the nerves 
proper to it.—Plate 7. The comparative anatomy of the nerves—in 
the human heart, in the heart of the horfe, and of the calf. 


Memoir on a new Method of -uniti 
by Means of a {mall Machine, invented by Jos.- 


ANATOM Y. 
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To a defcription of his machine, Mr. B. adds remarks on the in- 
conveniencies of future, of which it is intended to fi 


and hiftories of feveral difficult cafes, in which it’s u 
Efemeridi letterarie di. Roma, 


ply the place, 
e was attended 


Hiftoriam 


if 


 pha- 


ity of 


In a preliminary difcourfe, the author will difcufs the queftion, 


{cribers will be received 
Mr. Debrett, Piccadilly. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY, 


ifche Abhandlung von den Nieven, 
fay on Kidneys, 
Ureters, with fome Iiuftrations refpecting the Office o the 7 
phatics. By G. H. Thilow, m.andc.p. 4to 22 pa- 3 plate. 


A fimilar 


Erfort. Axa 
An anatomico- 


fo important in phyfiology, on the nerves of the heart, and what ufe 

they have there, and in other mufcles, where motion is involuntary. 
The fubfcription is two guineas and a half. The names of fub- 

y Mr. Johnfon, St, Paul’s Church-yard, and 
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A fimilar circumftance to that here related, which Dr. T. obferved 
ina cat, we do not recolle&t meeting with in any writer. To each f 
kidney there was a glandula renalis, but neither ureter nor pelvis, ; 


‘The bladder, however, had two ureters, -divided into feveral branches a 
in the neighbourhood of the defcending portion of the tolon, arid he 
lofing themfelves in a gland in the mefentery.. To this. gland the la 
urine appears to have ~ conveyed by the lymphatics of the ¥ 
kidneys. Dr. T. has obferved in one woman the right ureter, in \ 
another both, terminating in the urethra. | Feu. Allg. Lit. Zeit, P. 
NATURAL HISTORY. te 

Art. x11, Bologna: Saggio di Storia Naturale delle Nazioni del Gron- mi 
Chaco, Fc. Sketch of the Natural Hiitory of the Nation of Gran. m 
Chaco in South America, By D. Jof, Tolis. Vol. I. 8vo. 600p, th 
with aMap. 1790. . ef 
The author of this work, which is.to confift of four volumes, is rn 
well acquainted with the language of the gran-chaconefe, whofe : 
country he has explored, and purpofes to give a juft defcription of r 
a confiderable part of America, of which he fays we have hitherto " 
had very erroneous accounts: L’Ejprit des Fournaux. f 
Art. x11: Nuremberg. Mr. Efper goes on with his Defcrip- b 
tion of Zoophytes [fee our Rev. Vol. vir, p. 110], and hag lately hi 
finifhed the fecond volume with the twelfth number; “ 
METEOROLOGY. C 

Art.xtv. Londonderry. Different opinions have been long entertained, 


and ftill are held, refpecting the influence of the air upon the human 
body, as well in producing as in promoting health and difeafe. That 
a material connexion exifts between thefe ftates of our frame, and that 
element in which we live, and move, and have our being, is incqn- 
trovertibly proved by obfervation and experience, Could we trace 
this connexion, and obtain even a tolerable knowledge of it’s laws, 
what a delightful profpe& would it open to our view, and how value 
able an acquifition would it be for medicine and for mankind! If 
ever there were a time to attempt fuch a refearch, this is. the con- 
junCture—now when chemiftry has unfolded the nature of aérial fluids ; 
-when thefe fluids are already applied to medical purpofes ; when the 
conftitution of the atmofphere is diligently explored ; when the arts 
teem with fuitable inftraments; and when a more pure and rational 
philofophy is known in the world. 

Encouraged by thefe favourable circumftances, Dr. Patterfon * has 
ventured to undertake, and has at prefent in confiderable forwardnefs, 
2 work, which he intends pablifhing under the title of ‘ Speci 
Philofophical, Mechanical, and Medical Inquiry, defigned for the 
Purpofe of tracing the Relation of Meteorology to Medicine.’ 

This work, which .comprehends feveral correlative topics, mutt 
confequently embrace a variety of matter; and therefore the exertions 
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of an individual, be they ever fo ftrenuous, cannot render it as ufeful 
and deferving public notice, as they = do by the help of an en- 
larged correfpondence. Not only the philofopher, the phyfician, and 
the artift, but the private gentleman and the farmer, nay even the 
laineft obferver, may contribute ufeful information on the fabjeé. 

The principal points demanding attention are, the topography of the 
lace where the obfervations are made; the direétion and force of the 
winds; the quantity of rain, and number of rainy days; the degree 
and frequency of hail, fnow, froft, aurora borealis and auftralis, lunar 
halo, and thunder and lightning; the appearance of clouds ; the eudio- 
metrical condition of the air; and the ranges of the barometer, ther- 
mometer, and hygrometer. Thefe are the general objects; the par- 
ticular ones are—in the province of the phyfician, the ftate of difeafes, 
efpecially epidemics; and in that of the farmer, the progrefs of vege- 
tation. In the courfe of obfervation, in fo extenfive a field, other 
things may occur, which might likewife be turned to advantage ; and 
which, with intelligence on the above heads, or on{as many of them 
as can be noted, will be thankfully received. 

Communications may be fent, direéted to Mr. J. Jobnfon, book- 
feller, St. Paul’s Church-yard, London; to Mefirs. Be/l and Bradfute, 
bookfellers, Edinburgh; to W. Gilbert, bookfeller, Dublin; to Mr. 
W. Chamberlaine, fargeon, Aylefbury-ftreet, London; and to the 
author in London-derry. 

The medical fociety of London having approved of the intention 
of the above work, it is expe¢ted, that an advertifement, to the fame 
purpofe as the a will appear at the end of the fourth Vol. 
of their Memoirs, already iffued, or juft iffuing from the prefs. 


POLITICAL OECONOMY. 


Art. xv. Madrid. Memorias politicas y economicas fobre los Frates, 
Sc. Political and Economical Memoirs refpetting the Products, 
Trade, Manufattures, and Mines of Spain, with the royal Decrees, 
Ordinances, &c., made for their Regulation and Encouragement. 
By Don Eugenio Larruga. VolsI—XVI. 4to. 3 or 400 pages 
each. 1787-1792. | 
The plan of this important work is aftonifhingly extenfive, defcending 


to the minuteft details, and embracing an ainple field of information, ° 


It is furprifing how much pains the government has been continually 


taking to render manufa¢tures floarifhing in Spain, and with what 
little fuccefs. en. Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


HISTORBY. 


Art. xvi. Vienna and Leipfic. Gefchichte des Verfall der Sitten, 
der Wiffenfchaften, und Sprache der Rimer, Sc. Hiftory of the 
Decline of the Manners, Science, and Language of the Romans, in 
the early Ages of the Chriitian Era. By Prof. Meiners of Got- 
tingen: Intended as an Introduction to Gibbon’s Hiftory of the De- . 


cline and Fall of the Roman Empire. 1791. | 
The ftate of manners, education, arts, and fcjences, intimately 


connetted as they are with the fate of a people, having been curforily 


hoticed only by the celebrated hiftorian of the decline of the roman 
empire, 
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empire, prof. M.. has undertaken to fupply the deficiency; and his 

formance is by no means unworthy to ftand as an istroda@ion tg 
the work of Mr. Gibbon. As the whole fo well deferves to be read 
and there are fcarcely any paflages in it that can be detached without 
injury to them, we fhall give no extraéts, but merely the heads of 
she nine chapters, into which it is divided. Thefe are 1. Defpotifm 
a natural confequence of the depravation of manners: 2. Progrefs of 
defpotiim, and decline of manners amongft the romans. 3. Liberte 
tinfim. 4. Luxury of the table. 5. Effeminacy and idlenefs of the 
higher clafies. 6. Their puerile vanity, filly expences, and frivolous 
ceremony. 7. Poverty at home, and oftentation abroad. 8. The 
manners and taftes of the people in the early ages of the empire. 
g- The decline of the arts and fciences, and even of the language, 
before the end of the fecond century. 


Oberdeutiche Allg. Lit. Zeit. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Art. xvit. London. Propofals have been iffued for publithing, 
by fubfcription, by Edward Williams, (author of Poems, Lyric and 
Paftoral, lately publifhed): the hiftory of the ancient britifh bards 
and druids: their difcipline, theology, moral maxims, poetry, criti- 
cifm, &c. compiled from authentic welfh manufcripts; with large 
elucidating extracts from ancient poems, the bardic triades, and other 
old writings: and a review of what ancient foreign writers have {aid 
on the fubject. 

Conditions.—1. To be printed on a good wove paper and new 
type, demy ottavo, the price fix fhillings, as near as can be com- 
puted at prefent. z. No money required till the work is delivered. 
3- To be put to the prefs as foon as 500 names are received. 

Subfcriptions taken in by J. Johnfon, St. Paul’s Church-yard. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Art. xvitt. _ Paris. A new edjtion cf Rouffean’s Confeffions, 
with additions, is announced. It is to be printed, with the moft 
{crupulous cxaétnefs, {rom the maniufcript delivered fealed to the 
national convention by his widow. ‘The names of all his perfscutors 
will be printed at length, with additions, that have never yet appeared 
un any edition hitherto publithed. Ten. Allg. Lit. Leit. ° 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Arr. xix. Altenbirg. On the 11th of may next and the following 
days the late privy counfellor von EKinficdel’s library will be fold, con- 
fitting of 12,260 volumes, Catalogues, confifting of 33 fheets, may 
be had at Altenburg, of Mr. Zehe. - { Any of our friends may fee a lit 
felected from the catalogue by calling on our publifher. 
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METAPHYSICS. 


Axt.1. Hutton’s Invefligation of the Principles of Knowledge, &e. 
(Continued from page 162.) 


O; the firft volume of this ponderous work we have alread 
prefented our readers with an ample analyfis. The fecond Vol. 
commences with fect. 111 of the progrefs of reafon, tn which the 
doctor confiders the progrefs of mind reafoning in the natural 
courfe of fcience. After inquiring, in chap. 3, how far the natural 
capacities of man enable him to judge of fcientific truths, he 
proceeds, in chap. 4, to examine the nature of our judgments rela- 
tive toequality and inequality, cara * and immutability, as 
properties belonging to external objects. Here Dt. H. thows, that 
our judgments concerning their equality and immutability can 
only be relative, whereas thofe of their inequality and mutability 
mult be certain and abfolute. His dottrine on this fubject he fee 
capitulates thus : 

Pp. 55.—* Equality and inequality are the two modes of quan 
tity; and thefe are judged of from data which may be 
ot different forts. Firft, ienfation; by means of this we may 
judge of equalities and inequalities, ¢. g. things are thus known 
to be more ar lefs hot, red, {weet, diferent things being thus 
compared. But in thofe cafes, where the data, on which the 
mind immediately judges, are the fenfations, there is only a 
certain or an affured judgment in that of inequality; for, with 
regard to the conclufionis ref{pecting equalities, thefe can only be 
apparent, our fenfes not admitting the diftinction of every poilible 
quantity. 

‘ Secondly, perception, by means of which one fpecies »of 
> ameIy | is judged, that is, extenfion, whereon the magnitude of 

gures is founded. As, in this cafe, perception is only made fo _ 
far as thc action of our mind is immediately comnected with fen- 
fation, or the teflimony. of two particular fenfes, fo here, un 
judging of equalities, it is the fame as in the former cafe, where 
a pofitive conclufion can only be formed with regard toinequaly “’, 
APP. VOL. XX. L 
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and where equality is only an apparent thing, every poffible 
quantity not being perceivable, as every quantity of fenfation 
is not diftinguifhable, and as things are only perceived by means 
of. fenfation. 

* Thirdly, reafon, in which data are affumed or inveftigated, 

* Data are in reafon aflumed, as when, for example, we fuppofe 
two things feverally equal to a third thing; and, in this cafe, 
there is a pofitive and an affured judgment made, in concluding 
that thofe three things are equal among themfelves. 

‘ Data are in reaion inveltigated by means of obfervation; as 
for example knowing that two powers are acting in oppolition, 
and reffting mutually the effects proper to each other, then, fo 
far as thofe effects are things perceivable, and fo far as neither 
of thofe etiects fhall appear, we form an affured judgment, in 
concluding that the action ot thofe two powers, or the power of 
thofe two things acting in oppofition, are equal; becaufe, in 
fuppofing them not equal, the efie& of the prevailing power muf 
have appeared. Therefore, fo far as fuch powers may be ac- 
knowledged exifling and acting inthat manner, there are data to 
be found in reafon tor concluding with certainty equality in thofe 
things; although in judging immediately from fenfation and 
perception, equality can only be admitted in reafon as an apparent 
thing.’ 

In chap. 6th, 7th, and 8th, the author compares that knowledge 
and that judgment, which are merely animal, with thefe which 
conflitute the fuperiority of man.—On the fubject of generaliza- 
tion and abftraction, he writes thus: 

P. 72.— * The brute animal, as well as man, may know the 
fpecies of things; and therefore, here is a ipecies of generalifation 
in his knowledge. But the brute does not, like man, know what 
he has done, that is to fuy, he knows not that this fpecies is 4 
general, or he does not know the difference between the {pecies 
and the individual. Now, without knowing this difference, how 
could he know fimilarity ? and, without knowing fimilarity, 
how could he know generality ?—The animal, therefore, in his 
knowledge of things by generalifation, muft have done this in- 
ftin¢tively, and not fcientifically like man, who, before he knows 
that which conftitutes a general, knows that which coniflitutes 
particulars; that is to fay, before generaliling in knowing frmi- 
larity, man, who is to know fcientifically, firft particularifes in 
knowing difference. He knows that one thing is black, while 
another is white; that one thing is large while another is little ; 
that one thing is hot, and another cold; and all this he mutt 
know, before he can judge, that all thofe different things may be 
confidered as belonging to one, and that this one ts the fame in 
many. , 

* The animal, on the contrary, generalifes inftinctively, 19 
oppofition to generulifing confcioufly. He generalifes his natural 
knowledge, without knowing any fiep which his mind has taken, 
or rather, he inftinétively generalifes his knowledge, without 
having difinguifhed it, as bas been already fhown (Part 1 
Sect. ix.). Mence, the animal knows a fpecits 0, general ri 
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things, but he only knows it as he knows a particular; ont 
though an animal, acquainted with men and horfes, is not afrai 
of a man or a horfe, as he might be if he were not acquainted with 
them, it is not becaufe he knows this object is one of a f{peci 
that does not hurt him, it is becaufe he is not afraid of this 
ticular object ; and, if he takes pleafure in feeing it, this arifes, 
in like manner, from the pleafure he feels, whether in feeing his 
friend or his prey. A beaft of prey requires no experience to 
determine him to purfue his prey; the firft moment he fees it, he 
is endued with the fame fentiment of pleafure as the lalt; and, 
there is no argument required, in order to perfuade an animal to 
avoid or fly from the object, or a {pecies of objeét, by which he 
had been hurt. 

‘ Man again, having in perceived objects confidered abftractedly 
the magnitude and figure, the colour, tafte, and fmell, the plea- 
fure which he feels or the pain which he may fuffer, is enabled 
to compare many things in order to know their differences; and 
having once learned to form thofe abftra& ideas by which things 
are judged to be different, he then proceeds to reafon in a moft 
exteniive as well as interefling manner, in finding fimilarities and 
equalities, connexions and dependencies, the contemplation of 
which gives him pleafure. Man thus learns to generalife con- 
fcioutly ; and, in this exercife of his underftanding faculty, ‘he 
becomes wife, in knowing the moft diflant relations of things, as 
well as thofe that are more immediate ; which lait only enter, as 
motives, into the mind of the mere animal.’ 

Chap. g treats of the reafon of things, the knowledge of order, 
and the order of our knowledge. ‘The feveral operations by 
which reafon is fuid to enlarge the mind, Dr. H. thus enumerates. 

P. 112.—-* Firft, the mind from knowing inflinGtively, proceeds 
to underftand, but without fcience, and thus to know things in 
relation to which it has to act, not confcioufly, but in reafon. 

* Secondly, the rational mind of man proceeds from kaowin 
things fimply, to underfland or know them {fcientifically ; an 
thus to know the order of things, as well as things; but without 
underilanding order. Such is the vulgar or common flate of 
man. 

‘ Thirdly, the fcientific mind proceeds to know the order of its 
thoughts, and thus to underftand the order of things. Here itis 
that man fees the material fyfiem in the works of nature, but 
without knowing the intellectual fyftem, which comprehends the 
whole. 

‘ Laftly, the mind of man, advancing through feience to philo- 
fophy, takes a general view of his knowledge, as comprehending 
the whole of things; aud thus underflands the order of his 
thoughts. It is here that he may be faid to know the intelle¢tual 
fyftem; and to underitand himfelf, in proceeding to know the 
hmits of his knowledge.’ 4 ae os 

In fect. 4th he treats of time and fpace as fcientific principles ; 
and fhows, that thefe have no real exiftence, but are pure con- 
ceptions of the mind, ariting from reflection and the i 
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ef our exiftence. The reader will find in this feQion feveral pro- 
found and abftrufe {peculations. 

Se&. sth is employed in demonftrating the ufe of number in 
fcience, and oct how we attain the conceptions of unity 


und number. his inveiligation is followed by an examination, 
in fect, 6th, of the relation conceived to fubfitt between caufe and 
effect. The pofirions Dr. H. eftablithes on this fubject are thefe ; 
that aknowledge of the ftate of things, or of the qualities ‘by which 
they are diftinguiflied, is neceflary to the underitanding of change 
in thefe things,—that in the order of change actionis known, and 
that in the order of attion there muit be known caufe, and it’s 
co-relative effect. 

Pp. 174.—* Caufe and effect,’ continues he, ‘ only exift in adtion ; 
for, in the ftate of things, there is properly no caufe; that is to 
fay, while we confider things as fubfifting in a certain known ftate, 
there is then no caufe, for, there is no action or no change. The 
reafon of thisis, that our knowledge, in which the action thenexifts, 
is not made the fubject of our underitanding in knowing its caufe. 
But when, inthe fcience of mind, our knowledge comes to be 
the object of our underftanding, we fhall then, in knowing the 
proper action of our mind, find caufe and effect, as well as in 
external things. 

* Toilluftrate this; when, in the fcience of mathematics, the 
three angles of every triangle are known to be equal to two right 
“angles, then, here is neither caufe nor effect, fo far as no attion 
or change is there confidered as exifting; and it is commonly 
_ thought, that this truth is known in reafoning a priori from 
a principle, or truth, known, we know not how. But when we 
underftand, in the fcience of our mind, that figure is only the 
produ¢iion of our thought, acting in perception, (and thus know- 
ing in acting, as well as knowing by fenfation, which is only a 
paffion of the mind and the effeét of action in an external caufe) 
we then fhall underftand that our knowledge, in the firf prin- 
ciples of mathematical truths, is only @ poferiori, as being the 
effeétin an action ; and that it had neceffarily required a caufe. 

‘ But there is another fpecies of ation,-in which the ftateof 
things is changed, and in which our knowledge, properly fpeak- 
ing, proceeds a4 priori, as knowing the caufe before the effect. 
This is in the confcious a@ion of the mind, or in the change of 
"things proceeding from our proper will. Here we have a fimilar 
knowledge of order in aétion, or the conneétion of caufe and 
effect, only the order of our underftanding is here inverted, m 
_ reafoning from acaufe, which is known, to an effect, which # 
then undertiood, in having followed a known caufe. o 

‘In the knowledge of caufe and effeét from the action of 
. change in external things, we only underftand effect in feeing its 

conneélion with fomething which is then to it a caufe; in this 
cafe again, of knowing caufe and effeat, from the confcious action 
ot our mind, we have ‘till the fame knowledge or underitanding 
of caufe and effect, without perhaps any greater degree of cer 


-stainty, with regard to this relation of events, than when m4 
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caufe was only known a poferiori, in knowing firft the effeét to 
which is to be attributed a caufe. 

‘ When we underitand effect in attributing to it a proper caufe, 
we are always ignorant of the firft caufe’; here again, in the 
other cafe, where perhaps we imagine that we know the fir caufe, 
when we know the acting event before the attributed effect, it may 
appear to be truly different, fo far as we reafon no higher than 
from our own exiitence as the firft of things; but when, from a 
furvey of our faculties, our thoughts, and knowledge, in which 
alone we exift, we underftand our will as not exifting of itfelf, or 
independent of another caufe, we then conclude in reafon, in 
neceility, that we are ignorant of the firft caufe, when in confe- 
quence of our will an action is ordained, in like manner as we are 
ignorant of the firft caufe, when from the paffion of cur mind we 
had been informed of an external action. 

‘ Thus upon all occafions, caufe and effe& are correlative 
ideas, neceflarily conne¢ted, and known philofophically in diftin- 
guifhing the order ef action and éfficicncy, which is more than 
imply fcience in which the order of knowledge is diflinguithed. 

‘ In fcience, we underftand the order of our ideas; but, caufe 
and effect form a fuperior order, which is not underftood in fimple 
fcience ; for example, in arithmetic, the order of number is un- 
derftood, as in mathematics that of quantity and proportion, the 
fubject being then magnitude and figure ; and, in natural hiftory, 
we underftand the order of our information from without or by 
our fenfes; but, in all this, there is not the order of aétion or of 
chafge; therefore, when in the order of fcientific knowledge, 
we underftand the order of action, then we advance a ftep beyond 
fimple fcience, ,and make caufe and effect the object of our under- 
ttanding. ; 

‘ In this manner, it may be made to appear, that caufe and 
effect are not things, but the order of active things; in like 
manner as magnitude and figure are not things, but the order of 
things conceived as inactive.’ 

Chap. 3d contains fome pertinent and juft animadverfions 
on Hume’s notion of caufe and effect. In fect. 7th, Dr. H. treats 
of experience. This he confiders in two points of view—trft. 


‘with regard to thofe cafes in which it does not advance the know- 


ledge ot mankind § and adly, ‘ as the caufe of knowledge, or an 
operation by which the human intellect is made to proceed,’ 
Confidered i> the former point of view, Dr. H. fhows, that in 
the cafe of fenfation, experience is totally ufelefs ; but that with 
regard to perception, where the mind is active, experience, im- 
parts the mof amazing promptitude and facility. 1n treating of 
experience as the caufe of knowledge, after fhowing, that the repe- 
tition of experience cannot increafe the certainty of our i 
ments, with regard to caufeand effect, he adds, 

P.213.—-* Aithough the repetition of experience has no power 
directly with regard to the judgment formed in relation to caufe 
and efiect, this may not be the cafe with regard to the truth of 
that relation of two different things, from whence the mind had 


formed an inference of the one being a thing following properly 
l 3 another 3° 
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another; for, asthe one event may follow the other either lefs or 
more immediately, with or without the intervention of fome other 
thing, fo, this being a proper fubject of obfervation, the mind 
may be more or lefs fatisfied with regard to the data from whence 
the inference refpecting cavfe and etiect is made; and, as a per- 
fon who has experience in knowledve, may have reafon to 
fufpeét, vpon many occafions, the accuracy of his obfervation, 
the repetition of thofe operations on which he had reafoned, will 
always be confidered as a prudent flep in fcience, where error is 
to be avoided. 

‘ Confequently, by repetition or experience, the data upon 
which the reafoning operation of the mind is to proceed being far- 
ther tried, the truth of the judgment, fo far as this is founded in 
matter of fact or fenfation, 1s more and more confirmed by expe- 
rience, while the proper reafoning, fo faras the matter of faci or 
information of the fenfe is only repeated, muft be a thing un- 
changeable. ‘J his may be illuftrated by an example. 

* When firft the tourmalin was found to attract light bodies 
upon being heated, there was a conclufion formed, with regard 
tothe conne¢tion of two feveral e: ents which had been obferved, 
and which would then be confidered as caufe and effeét ; but this 
conclufion of reafon would not be rafhly admitted, before the 
perfon who had made the obfervation would fatisfy himielf, by a 
repetition of the thing, how far the obfervation was true, that a 
ftone, which when cold did not attrfact, {' ould have that attrac 
tion after being heated; becaufe, by inattention, he might have 
miflaken one of thofe things, and thus formed a rafh conclu.on 
with regard to the conceived order of event. 

* But let us fuppofe, that this cbfervator had no diffidence of 
the data from whence the connection had been inferred; to 
what purpofe then repeat the facts? This could only be reafon- 
ably propofed by a mind perfuaded that what had been obferved 
was out of the ufwal courte of things; and this opinion can only 
proceed upon a theory of fcience already e!lablifhed in the mind, 
and which may be now confidered, with regard to its influence 
upon experience as the repetition of. things obferved, when thefe 
are to be employed as data in the operations of reafon * 

Sect. Sth treats of evidence and priuciples.—After expofing the 
abfuidity of difbelicving the evidence of fenfe, reafo', or con- 
fcioufueis, the Dr. proceeds in chap. the 2d to prove, that neither 
fenfe nor reafon is properly deceitful in it’s nature. Having 
demoniirated that our fenfes are not fallacious, he proceeds, 

P. 233.—* Mun is faid to reafon ill; but, it is mot as an 
animal, that he reafons ill. Man naturally reafons as he fees, 
or tafles, or hears, that is, without any imperfection or defeé. 
All his faculties indeed are limited, and fubje€&t to accident and 
decay ; but, fo far as they are natural, they are perfect for the 
ae oy of their defination. It is therefore only as a fcientific 
perion, or one who philofophifes on his principles, that man 
reaions ill, in employing principles which are erroneous 5 Of; he 


* Thus 


errs, in mifapplying principles which are juft. 
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¢ Thus it may be made to appear, that the errors in our 
judgments arife, not from the imperfection of our fenfes, gene- 
rally {peaking, nor from any defect in the difcerning faculty, but 
from ignorance and prefumption: that is to fay, from the mind 
of man naturally forming judgments, even where he has not 
proper data whereon to found them. But, this is no imperfec- 
tion; for, unlefs he were to do fo, he could not proceed in 
fcience, which is the proper end of his reafoning mind, This 
will appear by confidering, that.it is by firft hazarding thofe 
fcientific judgments which are falie, that he comes in the procefs 
of that faculty to examine, in order to underftand, two feveral 
conclufions which in his opinien clafh. ‘This may be illuftrated 
by the former example. 

‘ A perfon, who, in the experience of life and progrefs of 
fcience, has learned to truft his fenfes, and has formed of this a 
maxim ia his mind, when he comes to make the experiment of 
the warm and cold hands immerfed in water, there finds a conclue 
fion which clafhes with the maxim he had formed. In this cafe, 
examination is naturally made. But if, in this examination, that 
knowledge which is neceflary to reconcile the oppofite judgments, 
fhall not be difcovered, (which may happen) then, what mutt 
be the general refult ? Whether that he ae reafoned ill, or that 
his fenies may deccive him ? In this cafe, it isevident, it muftbe 
the lait; for, a man can only acknowledge the imperfection of his 
reaioning, in finding out his error; me aoe in reafoning ab- 
ftractly, 3t may be allowed, without abfurdity, that our fenfes 
may deceive. 

‘ Suppofing then this conclufion to be formed; and that we 
fhall, with this received maxim, proceed in our philofophy, to 
contider the fources of our knowledge, and to find that the fenfes 
are the mott certain information of our mind. Here again, we 
would meet with a contradiction in our judgment, which would 
naturally fetthe mind to the re-examination of our feelings, and 
of the manner of forming our abttract ideas of heat and cold; 
and thus, perhaps, by means of that erroncous judgment in his 
fcience, this perfon may be led to carry fcience farther than it had 
been brought before. 

‘ Such is the natural progrefs of fcientific minds, which muk 
neceflarily proceed inerror. It is like the blind man feeling with 
his ftaff; he knows that he is on the road, only by feeling on each 
fide the difference, or the error which he is to avoid. So, the 
mind of man proceeding in fcience, not by inftinet, but confci- 
oufly by the ftatf of obfervation, muft only hit the right path, by . 
often hitting on the wrong; and, it is always the difcerning 
faculty that mutt conduct, through all the fcientific contempla- 
tions of the man, as well as in the neeeffary determinations of the 
animal, , 7 

‘ Hence it will be allowed us to conclude, that the proper 
fource of human error lies not in fenfation, perceptian, or in 
reafon ; for, in all thefe, man, like the brute, proceeds without 
error naturally. But it is in fuppofing facts, when he thould 
doquire inte what truly nerrenn we in reafoning upon premifles 
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or knowledge which he does not properly underftand, that he is 
made to form erroneous conclufions. It is therefore in the arti- 
ficial faculties of man, that human error takes iis fource, and not 
in his natural faculties; for, in thefe, there is not any conftity. 
tional error.’ 

In treating of maxims or general principles, which are the f ubje& 
of chap. 3d, the doctor, after pbferving that propofitions uni- 
verfally true are found- only in mathematics, fhows how by the 
motion and reft of bodies we are led to acknowledge, that fimilar 
effecis refult from fimilar caufes; a potition, adds he, which mut 
neceflarily be true, while it is allowed we have the knowledge 
of external things. The difference between phyfical and mathe- 
matical maxims he defcribes thus: 

p. 240.—* In mathematics, a pojition propounds not that which 
really is, but what ought to be in certain fuppofed or acknowledged 
conditions, Therefore, the nature of things, in this cafe, ree 
quires, that convidtion can only arife from it being otherwife in- 
conceivable. For, if the oppotite to the propofition were a thing 
conceivable, then, from whence could arife the evidence? or on 
what fhould be placed the belief, with regard to a thing that 
really is not, nor has happened ? 

* On the other hand, in a phyfical pofition, there is fomes 
thing known with all the certainty that the mind is capable of; 
and there is a thing exilting independent of the mind, which 
thing is real, and not fuppofed. In this cafe therefore, there is 
not the fame occafion for that {pectes of evidence which is necef> 
fary in the other ; it even cannot be admitted of, being totally 
inapplicable. For, here the fubject of contemplation is not, as 
it is in mathematics, a thing merely conceived, or imagined by 
the power of the mind, which thing therefore, in order to its 
belief, muft be otherwife inconceivable ; but itis a thing revealed 
by means of an information that is above the power of concep- 
tion, and which cannot be diftrufted. Such are the fimple infor- 
mations of the fenfes, and the confcious a¢tion of our mind on 
thafe occafions. Confequently, in a phyfical potition, fuch as, 
that one thing has been perceived of a greater magnitude, or of 4 
different figure, compared with another; or, that one thing has 
moved in relation to another, or that, without motion and in- 
equality, two things, or the fame thing at different times, fhall 
be feen with different colours, or felt with different degrees of 
heat, &c. in all thole cafes, the appearance of the things, when 
properly obferved, is fufficjent evidence with regard to the truth 
of fuch pofition, and this is equal, in power of conviction, to 
that which, in mathematical fubjects, arifes from the thing being 
other wife inconceivable.’ 

Our author then proceeds to fhow the falfiry of thofe two 
maxims metaphyfically confidered, viz. ‘ that two bodies cannot 
be in one place, and that a body cannet act where it is not.’ Jn 
both thefe pofitions, fays the doctor, P+ 247s ‘ the conception of 
volume is confounded with power, which is not volume, nor 18 
Jimited neceflarily by place, but may aé@ varioufly in nature or in 
Space. Itis thus that the moon mutt be confidered as having # 
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wer which is not limited to its volume or vifible fpace. The | 
hardnefs of a cannon ball is limited tothe vifible {pace or volume 
of that body, becaufe itisa power by which the change of thefe 
is refitted. But the power or influence of the moon, which ope- 
rates as a caufe in the production of our tides, is not limited to 
the perceived volume of that body, with which however it is 
affociated.’ 

After treating of truth and probability, he proceeds, in chap. 
Sth, to delineate the leading teatures of {cience and fuperitition, 
of prejudice and fcepticifm. In chap. oth, which treats of the 
importance of accurate {cientific principles in the inveftigation of 
philofophical truths, we find the doctor thus vindicating the exiit- 
ence of moral and phyfical evil. 

p.305.——* It is not a thing to be difputed, that there is abun- 
dance of good in this world, which is the part of the univerfe 
that we are acquainted with; itis only in that there is evil that a 
doubt may arife, in the minds of fpeculative men, how far things 
have been ordered in perfect goodnefs, fuch as this attribute of 
God requireth. Now, this doubt or difficulty will be removed, 
if it can be made to appear, that all evil has been contrived in 
wifdom to attain a proper end; and that notwititftanding tempo- 
rary or partial appearances to the contrary, fo far as we are to 
judge with regard to that which we do not know by that which we 
know beft, the end or final caufe of all is good. Now, 

« There are in this world juft two kinds of evil, fo faras every 
evil may be reduced to one or other of thefe; the one is pain or 
mifery of body, and the other of mind. Pain ‘of body, or in 
fenfe, is manifeftly calculated for the prefervation of the animal, 
and for informing the mind how it fhould be condutted in its 
action; therefofe without this conductor in our conttitution, we 
could not arrive at the powers and faculties by which, either as 
animal or intelleétual beings, we are made to enjoy happinefs. 
Confequently, we cannot, in reafon or juftice, attribute the tem- 
porary or partial inftances of this {pecies of evil to any thing but 
a general goodnefs, while, as 4 mean, we fee wifdom in the evil, 
and as in the end it tends to good. 

‘ Pain or mifery of mind, or in fentiment, is not, like that of 
the body, an initin¢tive feeling ; for, there are fenfual and there 
are fentimental feelings: the firft are neceflary, and flow immee 
diately from the aétion or influence of an external caufe; the 
other arifes from the action of the mind itfelf, which, if it be 
properly directed, forms the fentiment of mifery, only with the 
intention of happinefs, or as means for a more general good. 
This will appear by confidering, that the fentiments of mankind 
in general are virtuous and good, notwithftanding the pravity 
that in all countries, and at all times, may be obferved more or 
lefs. As therefore, the general tendency of the human mind is 
to form virtuous fentiments, and the general tendency 1s to pro- 
mote happinefs, fo, the temporary or partial evil, of fentimental 
inifery, will alfo appear to be a mean calculated in wifdom, to the 
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* Thus it may be made to appear, that, upon a general furvey, 
there muft be acknowledged a prevailing good in the difpofition of 
every thing in this world; confequently, that the evil, which in 
more limited or partial furveys may appear, is, in a more liberal 
or enlightened underitanding, to be concluded, without a para- 
dox, as being good; that is to fay, the thing which appears to 
us occafionally to be evil, is not fo abfolutely ; but, being con- 
trived in wifdom for an end or purpofe that is good, this thin . 
which is occafionally thought by x creature man to be evil, is 
abfolutely, or in the truth of things to be confidered, not as evil, 
but as goed. 

* It may be alledged, that an agent with infinite or perfeé 
wifdom, power, and goodnefs, might have contrived a fyftem of 
things fimilar to this world, and, at the fame time, have made lefs 
evil to have entered into the conuitution of that fyftem, by omit- 
ting fome particular pains, for example, the pain of burning by 
the application of firc, and the mifery felt in a mind, for having 
committed the crime of ingratitude. That this diminution of 
apparent evil would make an improvement in the fyftem of this 
world, muft be the ground on which fuch an argument as this 
could be advanced; but then, betore the conclufion of fuch an 
argument can in jound reafoning be admitted, it muft furely be 
made to appear, that fuch an improvement is not merely a matter 
of hypethelis; for it cannot be pretended, that the oppofite 
opinion is founded upon no more folid ground or real appear- 
ance.’ 

Having in chap. roth explained the terms real and imaginary, 
true and talfe, Dr. H. proceeds, in chap. 11th, to compare the evir 
dence of mathematical, with that of phyfical truths. 

Pp. 321.—* A certainty is,’ fays’ the Dr., * properly fpeaking, 
that of which we have a pofitive and an immediate knowledge, 
that is to fay, either a contcioufnefs or a feeling ; thus every fen- 
{ation is a certainty, as well as every volition; and, with regard 
to thefe, we have it not in our power to doubt, but on thofe oc- 
cafions, muit be certain. This is not the cafe with that mathe- 
matical principle called an axiom; for, this is only admitted as 
true, in confequence of having been deliberately examined by 
the mind; but, that which cannot be doubted needs no delibera-. 
tion. An axiom is an idea which is evident, or muft be con- 
cluded, becaufe the contrary cannot be conceived. A thing, on 
the other hand, that is perceived with certain qualities, is known 
without deliberation, and cannot be doubted. Hence, in thefe 
two different kinds of truths, this diitinction is to be made; that 
the one is certain, becaufe we know or feel it ; the other again 18 
evident, becaufe it cannot be denied; the one is a faét and the 
foundation of our knowledge; the other is a judgment produced 
in the progrefs of the mind acquiring intelligence, and proceed~ 
ing On principles that are matters of fact.’ 

_ Pe 325-—-* An axiom,’ fays he, ‘ in mathematics is a firft prin: 
ciple ; and the firft axiom in this fcience is, that things which are 
each equal to one and the fame thing, are equal to one another. It has 
already been obferved, that this axiom is undoubted, fo far as it 
cannot 
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cannot be denied ; the oppofite being a thing inconceivable ; and 
now, it may be inquired, what phyfical principle may be com- 
pared with this axiom, as preperly corre{ponding, or being of 
the fame nature. 

‘ The only or firft phyfical principle in reiation to magnitude 
and figure, (which form the fubject of mathematics) is, that 
things may be perceived to be greater and le/s, that.is to fay, unequal. 
This priociple is no lefs unqueftionable than the axiom of mathe 
matics, and the reafon will now appear. In both cafes the truth 
is founded upon that principle of the mind which is confcious of 
its action; in the one, the thing is conccived, in the other it is 
perceived ; in both, however, it is the fame imagining power of 
the mind by which the idea is formed. It is, therefore, as little 
poflible to conceive a perceived inequality of things to be equal, 
as it is, in reafon, to allow things, that are conceived equal, to 
be unequal. : 

‘ Hence, fo far as extenfion, magnitude, and figure, is the 
fubject of fpeculation in the mind, when reafoning in relation to 
acquired ideas, the firft principles of mathematics and phyfics 
being equally undoubted, the conclufions properly formed thereon 
muft be found equally juft.’ 

Sect. oth is employed in examining the nature of ‘ anal things.” 
After inveftigating the aétion of ‘ moving things,’ Dr. H. proceeds 
in chap. 3d to explain the import, and evince the truth, of that cele- 
brated law of notion, action and reaction are equal and contrary. 
In treating of moving and refifting powers, which are the fubje& 
of chap. 4th, we have the following ingenious and philofophical 
explanation of the mode in which motion is communicated by 
inipulfion. ' 

Pp. 358.——¢ In order to underftand in what manner this change 
of action takes place in the impulfion of bodies, let the cafe 
of two hard and fpherical bodies be confidered. When thofe 
moving bodies firft come into contact, it is only in a point, 
that the motion is refifted, and that the moving power is converted 
into a power of elafticity, that is, a power to move the part affeét- 
ed an equal quantity to that which has been thus refifted ; all the 
@ther parts of the body are, at this time, unaffected ; but, in this 
firft action, the refifled part in being moved in relation to the next 
contiguous parts, acquires a power of refifling any further ap- 
proach, with a certain intenfity which is continually augmented, 
as it is overcome by the continual advancing of new parts into 
action; for, every part that is refifted, is moved in relation to 
the other moving parts not yet refifted, and thus att fucceffively, 
and react. The force of thefe refillances, which, in the natural 
jiate of the body, is nothing, increafes in a certain ratio as the 
diitance is diminifhed, and thus oppofes the moft infurmountable 
obftacle, to two bodies at the fame time occupying the fame 
fpace, although thefe two bodies have no power to retain theme 
felves in the place where they happen to be found. 

‘ It, in the one body, there is anumber of moving parts equal 
to the re(ifting parts that are in the other, andif thefe are fimilar 
in their nature, all the parts of thofe two bodies will come ro 
action 
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action fucceflively, from thofe that are firft in contaét of impul. 
fion, to thofe that are fartheit from it, par? paffu, in the one body 
as in the other; and, when all thofe parts have acted in relation 
to each other, then it is that the bodies will have changcd their 
volume and figure in the greateit degree, or equivalent to the in- 
tenfity of action of the moving body. It is at this inftant, that 
the quiefcent body. begins to move in all its parts, and that the 
moving body is equally retarded. Confequently, upon the fu 
pofition that the power of elatticity in the changed bodies thoula 
not act in recovering the volume and figure, the two bodies, 
changed in their volume and figure, would proceed to change 
their places in fpace with an uniform velocity, which would be 
the half of that with which the fingle body had moved before 
contact; becaufe, the moving power ts now communicated to an 
equal body ; confequently, it is equally divided in each. 

* But at this inftant, when the two bodies, in all their parts, 
begin to move together, the power of elafticity, being no longer 
refified by the relative motion of the bodies, begins to act as a 
moving power, in order to re-eftablifh the natural volume and 
figures ot the bodies which had been affected. In bringing about 
this end, it will be evident, that if the two bodies, which are 
now moving with equal velocity, were at reft in fpace, then, 
whatever might be the intenfity of the elaftic power, it would 
produce motion in each of thofe two bodies, with the fame velo- 
city, but in oppofite directions. 

‘ It will be alfo evident, that, fo far as the bodies in contact 
have a progreflive motion in one direction, which confpires with 
that in which the one body is moved by the elaftic power, and 
oppofes that in which the other is moved, the velocities, which 
would otherwife be produced in each. of thofe bodies, will be re- 
fpeciively affected, that of the one being thereby increafed, and 
that of the other diminifhed ; and that the quantity; or affection 
in the one way, will be equal to that in the other.’ : 

The remainder of this fection is employed chiefly in proving 
that inactivity is not eflential to material things. The arguments 
our author adduces, todemonftrate the falfity of this generally re- 
ceived hypothefis, are new and ftriking; and if they do not amount 
toa politive proof, that a wis ‘nertiz is not eflential to matter, as we 
apprehend: it is not, they muit at leait diminifh the confidence, 
with which this property is generally afferted to be univerfally and 
effentially inherent in matter. His reafoning on this fubjett, he 
concludes thus : 

r. 380.—* Hence it will appear, that inactivity, as-an abfolute 
thing, or a principle in material things, is not to be acknowledged, 
as belonging in property to that material thing which is external: 
a thing which 1s known in perception, when a real or natur 
thing, having caufed fenfation in. our mind, is concluded to 
with magnitude and figure, which the mind then actually con-: 
ceives. 

* On the contrary, a¢tivity muft in reafon be artributed to that 
thing which is external, upon feveral oceafions; firft, when 1" 
confequence of this thing, the mind is excited to abfolute ors 
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ledge, which is fenfation. Secondly, when that external thing, 
by means of perception, is known to change, or to have changed, 
which is motion. ‘Thirdly, when, without being perceived, 
(becaufe of the fmallnefs in the quantity, or without the accom- 
paniment of perception), the continual motion of actual things 
is, inreafon, concluded as always taking place, in the perpetual 
vibrations and contractions of natural bodies. Fourthly, when 
gravitation, as a principle of action, is acknowledged in the 
weight of bodies, independent of all motion. And, laftly, when, 
in confequence of the application of external force, changing 
the volume and figure of bodies, an internal principle of refiftance 
is exerted, by which the further progrefs of that change is op- 
pofed and prevented, and by which, upon the removal of the 
external force, the loft volume and figure of the body is reftored. 

‘ In all thofe feveral cafes, initead of concluding that there‘s 
inactivity in the material thing; we now find reafon to form the 
oppofite judgment, ‘fo far as it is only by activity and exertion, 
in the thing which is external in relation to our mind, that all 
thofe appearances are to be explained. But, befides thodfe ap- 
pearances, there are’no others, it is apprehended, from whence 
inactivity, in that thing which is judged to be external, may be 
in reafon concluded.’ 

The fubject of feet. roth is the * nature of matter.’ In treat- 
ing of fubfance as the fupport of certain qualities, Dr. H. obferves, 
that, agreeably to the prevailing fyftem of philofophy, incom- 
preffibility is the only fixed and unchangeable property belonging 
to matter. Having offered a few obfervations to difprove this 
dottrine, referring the reader at the fame time to his differtations 
on natural philofophy, he proceeds, 

Pp. 393.—* Solidity, or unalterable volume, as a fubftance for 
the variable qualities of external things being thus refuted, what 
remains to be confidered as the caufe of our knowledge, and as 
{ubfiting externally in relation to our mind or thought ?—This 
is, power to act, power to affect and be affected. When I know 
light, when I feel pain, there is neceflarily judged fomething as 
atting, domething that has power to affect my mind, and caufe me 
toknow. But, this muft‘not be mifunderftood, or, as meaning that 
by power we khow what that thing is which afts on thofe occa- 
fions ; it is only to be confidered as a term implying an urknown 
thing in action, or the action of a known thing, to both of which 
this term maybe applied. To inquire what that is, which atts 
and affeéts our mind when this is nade to know, does not feem to 
belong to a Being who cannot tell, what is this mind, which 
knows on thofe occafions. But, this does not hinder our deter- 
‘thining, in reafon and with ‘certainty, what that acting thing is 
not ; for, this is the proper diftinguifhing of things; and, in this 
' confifts our rational philofophy.’ 

Having in feét.'1tth treated of Nature, which he denominates 
an imaginary being created by our fancy, and conceived as in- 
terpofing between the firft caufe, and thofe effects of power, 
which we perceive around us ; he proceeds, in fect. 12th, tocon- 


fider matter and motion. His fpeculations on'this fubject-are in- 
genious 
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genious and important. The pofitions he endeavours to eflablifh 
are thefe—that all natural bodies are * actual’—that magnitude 
and figure, which are apparently external, exit only in our 
minds,—‘ that moving and refilling power, which is apparently 
in our minds, is truly in external things, which z&ét in confe. 
quence of our will,’—that volume and figure are not permanently 
inviolate,—that no material thing continues in one place, though 
in our conception reit as well as motion may be attributed to ex. 
ternal obje¢ts—and * that reit belongs to {pace alone.’ 

Sect. 13th, which concludes part 11, and accupics above 150 
pages, contains a variety of matter exhibited under the title of 
general reflections. In thefe reticctions the author's chief objett 
1s to recapitulate the progrefs of intelleA, and to mark the diffe. 
rence between the judgment of the mere animal, the decifions of 
common fenfe, the invettigatioas of fcience, and the wifdom of 
philotophy. The analogous and difcriminating circumitances in 
the brute and the man firft occupy the doétor’s atiention. Here 
he labours to prove, that the brute animal is incapable of con.’ 
{cious reafoning and f{cientifical diftinétion, confequently of wif- 
dom; while man, on the contrary, is eminently formed for 
acquiring wiidom by the exercife of the talents, which nature 
has granted him: thatthe a¢ls of the one are intlinctive, of the 
other acquired ; that the wifdom of the one is perfeét, but limi- 
ted ; of the other imperfect, but capable of endlefs improvement. 
jn treating of the wifdem peculiar to man, Dr. H. evinces and 
illuitrates it’s fuperiority to mere animal fagacity, in the .per- 
feGtion of thofe arts, which are exercifed in rhe provifion of food, 
and the fuftenance of life. He then proceeds toexemplify human 
wifdom in man’s emploving the powers of nature for his economy 
and pleafure. Here Dr. H. is led to confider the remarkable 
diverfity, which is difcoverable in plants and animals of the fame. 
fpecies in different climates.—While he illuftrates the wifdom of 
nature inthis diverfity, he likewife affigns it’s phyfical caufe. 

py. 500.— This wifdom of nature, in the feminal variation of 
organifed bodies, is now the object of our contemplation, with 
a view to fee that the acknowledged variation, however {mall a 
thing in general it may appear, is truly calculated for the pre- 
fervation of things, in all that perfeétion with which they had 
been, in the bounty of nature, fir defigned. Now, this will be 
evident, when we confider, that if an organifed body is not in 
the fituation and circumflances beft adapted to its fuflenance and 
propagation, then, in conceiving an indefinite variety among the 
individuals of that fpecies, we muft be affured, that, on the one 
hand, thofe which depart moft from the beft adapted conftitution, 
will be moft liable to perifh, while, on the other hand, thofe or- 
ganifed bodies, which. moft approach to the beft conftitution for 
the prefent circumilances, will be beft adapted to continue, im 
preferving themfelves and multiplying the individuals of their 
race. 

* Let us, for example, fauppofe that a race of dogs are fo fitu- 
wted, that nothing but fwiftnefs of foot and quicknefs of fight 
could be ufeful, in procuring to them the neceflarics of life; # 
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muft beevident, that the moft defective in refpe of thofe necef- 
fary qualities, would be the moft fubject to perith, and that thofe 
who employed them in the greateft perfection would be beft pre- 
ferved, confequently, would be thofe who would remain, to pre- 
ferve themfelves, and to continue the race; and, this race would 
continue, in thofe circumftances, to preferve itfelf in all its pof- 
fible perfection. But, let us change the circumftances of this 
race, and let us fuppofe, that the acutenefs of his fmell were 
more neceflary to the fuftenance of the animal, than the fharp- 
nefs of his fight, or the f{wiftnefs of his fect; in that cafe, the 
natural tendency of the race, acting upon the fame principle of 
feminal variation, would be to change the qualities of the animal, 
and to produce a race of well fcented hounds, initead of thofe 
who catch their prey by fwiftnefs. 

‘ The fame principle of variation muft influence every fpecies 
of plant, whether growing in a foreft or a meadow: the plant 
which is the beft adapted to the climate, and the foil, will con- 
tinue to profper in the place. But, the moft profperous plant 
muft be that which will turnifh, with its maturated feed, a vigor- 
ous race of fertile plants; and, theie will be more and more 
accommodated, in the varying power of vegetation, to the foil 
and circumftances in which they prow.’ 

After taking a general view of the ‘progrefs of intellect by 
{cience to philofophy as the perfection of the human mind, the Dr, 
proceeds to illuftrate his doctrine on this fubjeCt, by diftinguith- 
ing nature from art, inftinét from fcience and philofophy, and 
that wifdom which is pra¢tical, from that which is fcientific. To- 
wards the clofe of the fection, he inquires, what is the difference 
between the brute and rational creatures. | 

P. 575.—* In order to underftand the brute and human natures, 
it is neceflary to know both the affinity and the difference. If 
it is only in degree that thefe differ, or if they agree in every 
effential, then man is only fuperior to the brute in like manner 
as one man is fuperior toanother. But if, onthe contrary, there 
is fomething effential in which they differ, then, however in 
many refpects they may be found to have affinity, and however, 
in judging inconiiderately from thofe affinities, mankind, prone 
to miftake, may naturally conclude that thofe two beingsare effen- 
tially the fame, this judgment of complete refemblance, upon a 
ftrict inquiry, muft be found erroneous. 

‘ In order, therefore, to decide in this queftion, let us com- 
pare the loweft degree of human nature, or the man that moft 
approaches to the brute, with the brute that moft approaches to 
the human nature. In this cafe, is there not always fomething 
which the one has, and which the other has not? And, is not 
this thing, which is always to be found in human nature, feience, 
however difficult it may be to make this appear to the apprehen- 
fion of thofe who have not ftudied the nature of fcience, or con- 
fidered it in its moft general affimilations and abftract diftinétions ? 

‘ Is the moft fagacious anima! endued with any faculty of mind 
befides fenfe, memory, and the judgment of diflin¢étion without 
abitraction and generalifation ? And, is not man tects i 
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dued with the power of diftinguifhing his knowledge and of gene- 
ralifing his ideas, in order to form a principle by which he is to 
reafon, initead of reafoning mmediately from his actual know. 
edge ? Would he be reckoned with juftice a man, who could 
mot underitand the meafuring or comparing two diftant bodies in 
refpect of magnitude, by means of a third? But, this requires 
the abftract idea of Icngth and breadth ; and it comprehends the 
gcneral principle of two things, that are feverally equal to a 
third, being equal to each other. Now, it may be demanded, 
of thofe who would affirm that the brute and human nature differ 
enly in degree, that they fhould give fome initance in which a 
brute fhows fuch capacity. 

* Here perhaps may be urged the pretended inftance of a dog 
reafoning fcientifically, in forming a propofition about the three 
different roads which he finds in following the track of his matter, 
whom he has loft. In this propofition, it is fuppofed that the 
dog reafons thus: that fince the object of his purfuit is not gone 
in two of the ways, both of which he has examined by {melling, 
therefore, it muit be gone in the third, which now, it is pretend- 
ed, he purfues without further examination. Here, no doubt, 
we reafon {cientifically for the dog, in fuppofing him to reafon as 
aman might do upon thofe data. But, before concluding that 
this is the fpecies of reafoning employed by the dog, it would be 
proper to inquire, whether the dog does not, like every other 
animal, actin the perfect wifdom ot his nature, without ever con- 
fadering what he is about, or how he beft fall do the thing thar 
be propofes. For, without having a purpofe in his view, how 
could he form a propofition or truth, in order to difcover means 
for the attaining of his end or purpofe ? We might as well con- 
fider the clock as che@ofing the method which it purfues in the 
@riking when the hounomes, as to fuppofe the dog to form a 
propoiition about the ad&pting of difiant ends and means, if he 
does not make of thefe dn ebyect of reafoning abilractedly in his 
thought. 

* Now, that man thus reafons abftractedly, in forming a reafon 
or motive for his conduct, is certain ; it is alfo evident, from the 
conduct of brute animals, that they in general do no fuch thing; 
and, if ever any of them do it at all is extremely doubrful, the 
fuppofition of this fact not being. fupported with fufficient evi- 
dence. If it fhall be alledged that the prefent cafe affords the 
evidence that is required, 1t muft be anfwered, that, if this 1s 
allowed, every intlance of animal fagacity, in bringing about an 
end, mutt be attributed to that reajoning animal, as havin had 
in contemplation ends and means, aud in having reafoned {cient 
fically like man who thus becomes wife; and this will furely 
to fome abfurdity in rcafoning. | , 

* The queftion here is not, if a dog reafons in order tovact ac- 
cording to the circumfiances of things, nor if he does not take 
the beit method that wifdom could direet in order to attain the 
end of his nature, or purfue the oeconomy of his life? the 
queition is, whether he reafons in order to promote his know- 


ledge, For, unleis in reafoning he is able to perceive 4 pe 
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which is not a thing, he never will be wifer than he is by nature: 
he will not know what he /hould do, although he will do that ewhich 
he foould. Unlefs, therefore, the dug put the queflion to himfelf, 
avhat foall [ doin order to atiain this end ?. he has not reatoned feien- 
tically ike man, who on this occafion knows the motive by 
which he is determined to act. Man fays, I will go this way, 
becaufe what | deck is gone this road; the dog again purfues the 
fame track, becaule he thinks to tind his matter or.his prey, but 
he knows not why.’ : 

To part 11 18 fubjoined along appendix containing an elaborate 
examination of the principles of orthography, to illuftrate the 
theory of fcientifie analyiis.—In this appendix the reader will 
find ieveral new and judicious animadverfions on our englifh or- 
thography, which our limits will not permit us to tranfcribe. | 
‘ [Yo be continued.) al | 
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Arr.11. Relation du Siege de Lyon, contenant le Detail, ct.me 
Narrative of the Siege of Lyons, containing a detailed Account of 
avhat occurred in Confequence of the Orders, and under the Infpettion 
of the Reprefentatives of the French People. 8vo. 72 pages 
Price 1s. 6d. Printed at London, 1794. 


Tue author of this tract, who feems to be a determined 
royaliit, informs us, that the jacobins in vain attempted to enlighten 
Lyons, for the intelligence of the death of Lewis xv1 was heard | 
there with horrour and confternation. The members of the 
popular focietics, however, fucceeded_if# nominating a repub- 
lican mayor, and Legendre boatted in convention, that a /ans- 
culotie was at the head of the municip#fity. | 

A revolutionary army having been Mfembled, Challier and the a 
ogher patriots are here faid to have inyprifoned molt of the rich | 
inhabitants as /u/pecied perfous, and to’have ordered fuch as they 
detiznated, to repair to the armies on the frontiers. 

The fections having at length aflembled, they inflantly delibe- 
rated on the means of refcuing themfelves from thraldom, and 
on the 29th of may actually feized on the arfenal. Jn confe- 
quence of this an aétion took place, in which it appears the 
difatieéted party were triumphant, for they immediately pro- 
ceeded to imprifon, try, and condemn the mayor, municipal 
oficers, and all thofe who had evinced an attachment to the 
fermentation. Soon after this, an account arrived of the arreft 
of twenty-one deputies. Knowing that there was no longer any 
hope but in a facestetal refifkance, they initantly confederated 
with the departments of Jura, Lain, Ifere, the Lower Rhone, 
Gard, and Gironde. Mingling a refpect for the laws with their 
own particular grievances, they found a favourable opportunity 
of concealing their ancient principles, and their recent infurrec- 
tions, under the popular pretexts of a love to liberty, and a re- ‘ 
gard to * the inviolability of the reprefentatives, and the integra- 
lity of the national reprefentation, 2s iaid down in the new cons 
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ftitution.” They accordingly refufed to obey the orders of the 
convention, and expected foon to fee all the fouth of France 
follow their example: but the mountain being warmly and energeti- 
cally fupported by the popular focieties, and having acquired 
great reputation by drawing up the tables of the law in the fpace 
of eight days, a tatk whieh the driffotines were either unable or 
unwilling to accomplifh in nearly as many months, they found 
means to inveft Lyons with a body of troops under Dubois. 
Crancé, and to intimidate the confederated cities and depart- 
ments, fo as to prevent them from fending any fuceour to the 
inhabitants. 

The army which formed the fiege, we are here told, confifted 
at firft of 10000 troops of the line, of which 3000 were cavalry, 
and feveral battalions of national guards ; to thefe was attached 
@ corps of 500 artillery men, with 120 battering guns. Precy, an 
experienced officer, was eleCied general by the citizens; Mr. de 
Chennelette fuperintended the reparation of the fortifications, at 
which the town{men, of all ages and conditions, worked with un- 
remitting ardour; and Mr. Smidt caft their artille: » which, in 
conformity to the opinion of good judges, inftead of being twelve, 
ought to have been fixteen, and twenty-four pounders. The 
city contained about 40,000 men fit to carry arms ; but a fourth 
of thefe only, it appears, were determined ‘ to conquer or die.’ 

It was the intention of Dubois-Crancé to have taken Lyons by 
affault, and he was prevented from effe€ting his purpofe, ac- 
cording to his own account, by ‘ the cowardice of Kellermann.’ 
Having failed in this fcheme, we are told, that he fubititured =, 
fraud in the place of force, and tried to feduce, deceive, and 
cajole thofe whom he was unable toconquer. He is alfo accufed 
ot having endeavoured to introduce a contagious diftermper into. 
the place, by leaving the dead bodies unburied; that, however, 
1s manifeffly a fition, for it muft have been fully as dangerous to 
the befiegers as to the belieged. 

Finding it impoffible to fucceed by means of negotiation, the 
reprefentative of the people had recourfe to his artillery, and 
poured in fuch a tremendous fhower of bombs, and red hot balls, 
that the city was fet on fire in forty-two places, in the courfe of 
a fingle night; it is pretended, that his gun and mortar batteries” 
were directed principally againtt the hofpital, in which were not 
only fome thoufands of the citizens, but alfo many of his own 
wounded foldiers, whom the humanity of the people had fuc- 
ccured. It appears evident, however, that the inhabitants were 
tur from being unanimous, for they not only feem to have kept | 
Up a conftant communication with the camp, but alfo made fre- | 
quent figns in order to dire¢t she fire of the affailants. 

A fearcity of previfion beginning to be felt, two columns 
were fent out to colleét corn, &c.: but one of them having been 
aitacked in a defile, the whole of the troops who compoied 1t, 
five men only excepted, were cutto pieces. Servan, their leader, : 
was wounded in the a€iion, and foon after fhot: the infurgents 
however till continued to make a vigorous refiftance, and Du- | 


bois-Cranceé was recalled, in order to give am account of pid 
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duct. His colleagues on this, preffed the city ftill clofer than be- 
fore. After having eaten all it’s domeftic animals, and lof fe- 
veral of it’s advanced pofts, the garrifon was at laft obliged to 
yield to the joint efforts of ‘ treachery and famine ;’ the foldiers 
however determined not to furrender up Lyons, but to retreat 
trom it, and die, if die they muft, with arms in their hands. 

‘ Pofierity,’ fays the author, ‘ will fcarcely believe, that this 
city, attacked unexpectedly, deftitute of fortifications, and 
without troops of the line, fhould have fuftained a fiege of 
fixty-four days, expofed to more than 30,000 bombs, and 100,000 
fhot, without reckoning the perpetual and unremitting fire of 
huwitzers: and that all the fuccefs of an army, which had in- 
creafed to the number of 100,000 men, confifted in forcing 800 
to retire in the face of 25,000; in taking the poft of la Duchere, 
defended by 50, with 4000 foldiers; in occupying the church- 
yard of Croix-Rouffe, after lofing 2000 men, at a period when 
the citizens of Lyons had determined to abandon it; and in feiz- 
ing on Panthot, which is principally to be attributed to the death 
of the brave Grandval the commandant: thefe glorious exploits 
colt the jacobins more than 20,000 fanseculottes ! 

‘It is impoffible to refufe our efteem to the heroic citizens, 
who fcorned all the dangers incident toa fiege. They equally 
braved the bomb fhells that fell within the walls, and the fire of 
the enemy in the redoubts ; many of them neglected their wounds, 
and feemed only eager to receive new ones; we fhall foon behold 
them in company with their wives, their fathers, and their rela- 
tions, fubmitting to thofe cruel punifhments, which crime always 
inflicts upon valour. 

‘ A retreat being at length indifpenfable, the general iffued the 
neceflary orders, and about 2000 men, including the cayalry, 
repaired to the poft of Vai/e; the adminiftrators, fome of the 
principal inhabitants, a few four pounders, and waggons in which 
were included the remnant of the fortunes of thofe who withed to 
eicape from the fury of the affailants, here joined the little army, 
refolved either to perifh glorioufly, or to find an afylum in a 
foreign land. 

. fi is difficult to defcribe the defolation of this unhappy town, 

which by the light of the burfting bombs, and the flaming houfes, 
beheld it’s beit citizens about to depart for ever from it’s walls. 
Here the father, bathed with the tears of his children, took his 
leave of them; there a fon or a brother renounced his unhappy 
tamily, and the habitation of his ancetors—young women infpi- 
ted by their love, and guided by their courage, clafping the 
truit of their wombs in their arms, infiited on accompanying their 
hufbands—unfortunate wretches, they but demand their graves !” 
__ * Scarcely was the order for marching iffued, when their {pies 
informed the enemy of the place where they had affembled ; their 
artillery wasinitantly pointed, a howitzer fet fire toa tumbrel fall 
of powder, but the brave garrifon was undaunted, and commenced 
it’s progrefs in filence. 

‘ The reprefentatives, and the leaders of the befieging army, had 
cifpatched couriers to all the adjoining country. At the firit found 
M m 2 of 
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of the ¢cfa, the armed peafants affemble on all fides; the nea 
cefi lary prec: autions are taken for furrounding the younais, and 
cutting off their retreat ; as foon as they attempt to pafs the de- 
files of St. C yr and St. Ger rmain, they are completely enveloped 
hy more than 6o,000 foot, unceafingly charged by a confidera- 
ble body of cavalry expofed to the fire of artillery planted on 
the he: ght ts, har ial a nd fhot at from behind every hedge ;— 
they ind reed fold their lives dearly to the victors, but they were 
at iss eth cut off, notw ithitanding the bravery and {kill of their 
aders; in fliort, all the co slumns were killed, wounded, or taken 
pi ifoners, by the enemy, aided by the ferocious ahabarsess of St. 
Crr, Cawzon, Neuville, &c. Thus all the armed force that fal- 
ied out of Lyons on the gth of ottober, except about forty or fifty 
men, who received an atylum from the peafants, perifhed. Six 
or feven hundred prifoners were transferred from dungeon to 
dungeon, and crowded aleng with the fick and wounded, who, 
being deprived of fuccour, died, and produced an infeétion.’ 
We forbear to recapitulate the horrid punifhments, which the 
remnant of this brave garrifon and many of the principal citi- 
zens — rienced ; and we moft heartily rejoice, that on the death 
of that faneuinary montler, who difyraced the caufe of li erty, 
which he preiei nded to efpoufe, Lyons was pardoned, it’s name 
reftored, and a great part of the confifcated property given back, 
ro the owners. 
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Tue two former volumes of this work were publithed long before 
the commencement of our labours. ‘They contain the hiftory of a 
very iniereiting peri a ye fiom the acceflion of George 111 to 
the throne of thefe realms, to the year 1780. A gleam of glory irta- 
diated the early part of this reign; cities taken, iflands conquered, 
territories moageire d, form a congenial fubject to the mind of a briton, 
anxious for the honour and profperity of his country ; but the in- 
vafion of civil rights, the violation of public juftice in the perfon of 
a fpirited and intiepid commoner, and above all the attempt to fub- 
vert ev ery confitutional principle, by an endeavour, as wicked as it 
was ubortive, to tax our unreprefented colonies, fotm a gloomy 
contrat, which excites at cnce the horrour and the indignation of 

every virtuous Citizen. 
The volume now under our confideration exhibits but too much 

of the fame hue and compiexion. 
« We k ook back, fays the author, ‘ upon that difmal period, as the 
traveller views from a diftance the tremendous wee he has pafled, 
orthe feamanthe boiercus ocean on which he has faffered fhipwreck. 
Wafled and weakened | by a foreign war, and difgraced by the violent 
paaronng es of an intolerable banditti at home—without wifdom in 

er councils, or unanimity among her citizens, Britain prefented om 
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this moment to the world a fpe&tacle of humiliation and mifery. 
Little progrefs had been made in the attempt to coerce the revolted 
colonies of North-America; and the whole power of the houfe of 
Bourbon, the fuperpopulation of France, and the wealth of Spain, 
were combined with the activity and defperation of her own revolted 
fubjects, to effect her ruin, while fhe food alone without a fingle 
ally. By the fupinenefs and delufon of the people, and the pliabi- 
lity of the parliament, the miniftry, who had reduced the nation to 
this deplorable and di/graceful extremity, were {till faffered to oc- 
cupy the flations from which they ought long before to have been 
precipitated. 

‘ The reins of government were ftill oftenfibly guided by the 


feeble hand of lord North, a man not -deftitute of ability, but of 


that negative character which was incapable of any great or virtuous 
exertion. By the hamble track of progrefiion and feniority, he had 
pafied through the inferior departments of office, and on the feceffion 
of the duke of Grafton, had found himfelf, as if by chance, in the 
fituation of a minifter. The duétility of difpofition which had firft 
marked him out as the paflive infrument of an invifible faction, con- 
tinued him in office. Under him the difpute with America had 
commenced, though he had more than once profeffed that the war 
was not his, and that it had been engaged in contrary to his withes 
or advice, Thofe who were not converfant with the man, and who 
did not know the maxims by which he governed himieif, will fearcely 
believe that fuch meannefs and inconfiftency could exift in any per- 
fon, even of moderate abilities. But lord North was educated trom 
infancy in the fchool of corruption. Naturally of an eafy and 
pliant temper, that difpofition was increafed by the maxims he had 
imbibed. With him the minifters were not the fervants of the ftate, 
but of the crown, whofe orders they had only to execute. ‘The 
general good was not to be confidered, and the means by wiich the 
mandates of the executive power were to be accomplified, were 
juftified by the end. Thus, had he been poffeffed of a great urjer- 
ftanding, and capable of extenfive views, his principles muft have 
militated againft them: but he was not. He was rather a man of 
wit, than of confummate ability; ready and adroit, rather than 
wife and fagacious. He feldom looked beyond the moment; and 
confidered the faculty of parrying with dexterity the ftrokes which 
were aimed at him in the honfe of commons, as the firft qualification 
of a miniiler. Under him corruption and venality are faid to have 
been carried to a greater excefs than under any former minifler; and 
what in the hands of Walpole was a cafual expedient for the pro- 
motion of a particular meafure, under this adminiffration was re- 
duced toa regular fyftem of penfion and contract. 

« In delineating the principles of lord North, thofe of the ame- 
rican fecretary have been almoft depicted. ‘They were both edu- 
cated in the fame fchool, and the fame depraved notions of govern- 
ment were profefied by both. Lord George Germaine was not a 
man of great talents: he had lefs wit than lord North, but perhaps 
more judgment, and certainly more induftry. His panegyrilt has 
faid of him that he appeared to be born to contend with misfortune, 
M m 3 fince, 
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fince, from his firft political outfet at the battle of Minden, fcarcely 

any one project in which he engaged, was known to profper. This 

however is at beft but a poor extenuation, fince though profperity 

does not neceflarily attach to wifdom or merit, and though all men 

are liable to the cafual affaults of ill fortune or adverfity,—where 

a general failure in every undertaking is known to attend the whole 
rogrefs of a life, there is room to fufpe& at leaft a defe& in the 
ead or in the heart. 

‘ Of the noble lord who prefided over the naval department, 
the beft panegyric would be total filence. Future hiftorians will 
do juftice to his moral charagter ; nor can they want materials, while 
fo many faéts remain upon record for its illuftration, and while the 
annals of the Old Bailey ferve to convey to pofterity the affecting 
narrative of Hackman and mifs Ray. In fo barren a wilkdernefs, 
it would be happy if the profpe& was enlivened by the appearance 
of one folitary virtue ; but he was as deftitute of feeling as of prin- 
ciple. Amidft the copious crop of vices which ove owed his 
whole character, not even that of cowardice was wanting, to move 
our contempt as well as our deteftation; and ftrange it is, that 
though his jentiments with refpeét to all religion, natural and re- 
vealed, are well known, yet fo timid was his nature, that contrary to 
all his convictions, he could fcarcely bear to be left alone. With 
fuch a general character, we cannot wonder if in political life he 
was the decided enemy of his country, and the devoted 4inftrument 
of a corrupt cabinet. His name, indeed, was never mentioned 
without exciting fentiments of contempt; and the mock appellation 
of Jemmy witcher, which was applied to him from the weil known 
drama of the Beggar’s Opera, was intended to convey a cenfure on 
his politica! life, of the moft degrading kind. If nature had endowed 
him with talents, the courfe of diffipation in which he was engaged, 
muft have difqualified him from the exercife of them; but, from 
our perfonal knowledge, we can ftate that he had them not. He 
poffetied an active, but not a firong mind, Praétifed in the intrigues 
of oourts, and in the debates of parliament, he could {peak and 
reply with fome facility; but his ideas never took an extenfive range: 
the details of office, and the petty maxims of court management 
and intrigue, generally finifhed the great outline of his character.’ 

With fuch an adminiftration, we need not wonder, that the country 
was dilunited at home, and ceafed to be refpeétable abroad. At 
length, in 1782, the authors and abettors of the american war were 
forced to retire, and the marquis of Rockingham, lord Shelburne, 
Mr. Fox, Mr. Dunning, the duke of Richmond, &c., who had 
hunted them down, fucceeded to their fpoils. The whig aminiftry, 
who indeed were no other than a fuccefsful branch of the ariftocracy, 
are faid to have ftipvlated with a great perfonage for the following 
terms: 1. A peace with the americans, and the acknowledgement of 
their independence, fhould it be neceffary to that objet; 2. ate- 
form in the feveral branches of the civil lift expenditure, upon the 
plan fuggeited by Mr. Burke; and 3dly, the diminution of the m- 
fluence of the crown, by excluding contra€tors from feats m the 
houfe of commons, and by difqualifying revenue officers from voung 
in elections for members of parliament. Thus we perceive, that fach a 
; . . parliamentary 
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parliamentary reform, as would have prevented altogether, or at 
leaft limited the duration of the american war, and doubtlefs have 
averted, or alleviated our prefent calamities, was intirely forgotten 
by thefe p/eudo-patriots. 

At length the preliminary articles of a treaty of peace were 
figned at Veriailles ; and it muft be allowed, that the terms were 
as good as could have been expeéted, confidering the alarming 
fituation in which the Shelburne adminiftration found the country. 

‘ Thus ended the moft unfortunate war, in which Great Britaig 
had hitherto ever been engaged: a war commenced in the very 
wantonnefs of pride and fliyn-e war which had for its object, to 
deprive America of thoie very rights for which our anceftors had 
deine. cortended—a war, the profeffed obje& of which was to 
evy a tax which would not have paid the collectors—a war, con- 
ducted with the fame weaknefs and incapacity on the part of the 
britifh miniftry, with which it was commenced; which en ig 
the early ftages of the difpute, have been avoided by the flighteft 
conceflions, or by amicable negotiation; and which might have 
frequently been terminated with honour, but for the incorvigible 
obflinacy, and unparalleled folly of the worft adminiftration that 
ever difgraced this country. This deplorable war, which ended in 
fo conitdesihte a difmemberment of the britith empire, coft the 
nation more money than the ever-memorabie campaigns of Mar]- 
borough, and the ftill more glorious war of lord Chathame-more 
ino than all the wars in which Great Britain had been engaged, 
from the revolution to the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

« The peace, confidering the wretched fituation to which the in- 
judicious politics of North and Sandwich had reduced the nation, 
was certainly advantageous, beyond the hopes of the moft difcerning 
politicians. Except America, nothing was furrendered which could 
be of effential advantage to the commerce, revenge or profperity 
of this country ; and we recovered all our moi valuable poffeilions 
in the Weft Indies, which the fortuhe of war had thrown into the 
hands of our enemies.’ | 

The ever memorable coalition, by means of which lord North 
purchafed impunity for all the crimes committed during his long, 
ruinous, and profligate adminiftration, is here wr progeny exe- 
crated; indeed, it is fcarcely poffible for an honeft and difinterefted 
man to fpeak of it with temper. The following obfervations have 
too clofe an affinity to the events of the prefent day, to be omitted 
here. 

‘ The encouragement which futh a precedent extends to future 
minifters, to commence unneceflary wars, to lavifh the treafures of 
the nation, and to load with oppretiive taxes the induftrious part of 
the community, is calculated to have the moft pernicious effects. 
The excufe on which thefe corrupt minifters founded their claims to 
impunity is, in reality,an aggravation of their guilt. The parlia- 
mentary fanétion which they pleaded to their meafures, never can 
be an exculpation. It is before the nation, and not merely before 
the parliament, that minifters are guilty or innocent. The houfe 
of commons is . fiuétuating body, nation is permanent. The 
Mm 4 houfe 
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houfe of commons is, indeed, the legal organ of the nation, for 
the time being, to conduc imneachments avaintt ftate delinquents ; 
but they can profecute only in the name of the commons of Great 
Bri — and of the individuals who compofe the reprefentative body, 
the nation is fuppofed to know nothing after the term of fervice 
has coated. If the plea, that the fanction of parliament exculpates 
minifters, be juft, ther no minifter has been culpable fince the reve- 
lution: then that very act which is the greateft legal crime of which 
a minifter could be guilty, was it proved againft him, the corruption 
of parliament, w ould defeat ali inquiry into his criminality: thea, 
was it poffible for a minifter to acquire an unfair influence in the 
houfe of commons, either by the preponderating power of an arifte- 
cratical intereft, or by dire@ venality, he would be no longer re- 
fponfible, however the aéts of his adminiftration might affect the 
liverties or the welfare of the nation. ‘The idea involves incon- 
fiRency and folecifin of the groffeft kind. The minifter is:undoubt- 
edly refponfible for his condu@, however it may have been fanc- 
tioned by parliameht. Jt is upon his recommendation, upon his 
ftatement, upon his faith, that particular meafures are adopted; and 
however upon thefe grounds they may approve, the refpon‘ibility of 
adminiftration cannot poffibly be deftroyed.—It is not indeed de- 
ftroyed even in the moft defpotic countries, where we behold every 
day delinquent minifters brought to condign punifhment, for the ill 

advice by which they have deluded the fovercign and injured the 
fta ite,’ 

Mr. Fox and his eorthy colleague having been ejected from office, 
Mr. Pitt, the advocate of reform, and the enemy of Corea 
whofe adminiftration promifed to preduce halcyon days to the people, 
fucceeded : but alas, we have been again grofsly dilap; pointed ; and 
indeed whether we confider the poli iitcal or the military events 
narrated here, it may not, perhaps, be too much, in the words of a 
preat orator, quoted in this volume, to exclaim, ‘ that the prefent 
reton has sin one co xen feries of difgrace, misfortune, and 
calamity.’ 

This work is condu&ed with a confiderable degree of ability. The 
events are oe in energetic language, and for the moft part in 
candidterms. The pri: ciples incnlcated are tho! e, which have hitherto 
formed thie at and fecurity of englifhmen 5 and the concluding re- 
marks relative to education, the crueland-unjuft law of primogeniture, 
the immoral and difgraceful mode of levying money by means 

an annual lottery, are worthy the attention of ev ery philofophical 
ing. liver. 

The firt part of the fourth volume is, as we are told in an ad- 
vertife ment, about to be publithed we earnefily intreat the author 
to feize this occafion, to prefent his readers w ith an index, as it is 
now become abfolutely neceflary. Ss 
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POETRY. 


Art.iv. Walks in a Foreft: or, Poems defcriptive of Scenery aud 
Licidents chavra&eriftic of a Foreft, at different Seafons of the Ycare 
dnferiied to the Reverend William Majon, of Afton, in York/bires 
4to. §2 pages. Price 3s. Whites. 1794. 

INEXHAUSTIBLE as the flores, unqueitionably, are, which 
nature provides for poetical defcription, the complaint of an in- 
genious Critic is not. without foundation *, that * fupinenefs and 
fervile imitation have prevailed to a greater degree in this than 
in any other part of poetry.’ This poverty of defcription is jullly 
imputed by the fame writer, to the want of that attentive and 
fcientific obfervation of objects, which explores their minute dif- 
tinglions and mutual telations. The greater part of englifh pocts, 
in defcribing inanimate nature, have thought it {ufhicient to copy 
the defcriptions of Theocritus, Virgil, and other ancients. 
Some ex¢eptions, however, there are to this remark; among 
which Yhom/on’s Seafons claims particular mention, as abounding 
with original and genuine obfervations in natural hillory. This 
example of poctry, chiefly defcriptive, has been fince followed, in 
feveral {mall pieces, with great fuccefs: but in no inftance more 
fuccefsfully than in the beautiful poems here prefented to the 
public. So attentively has the ingenious author obferved the ap- 
pearances of nature both in the vegetable and animal world, and 
with fuch an uncommon minutenefs of accuracy has he copied 
them, that he may juitly fhare with Thomfon the honour of 
the epithet given him by Mr. Pennant, ‘ the naturalift’s -poet.® 
‘The poetical ftudent of nature will be highly gratified with the 
perufal of thefe defcriptions of the natural fcenes and incidents 
of forcfts and woodland tratts, in which the poet has very hap- 
pily executed his defign of ‘ delineating thefe {cenes in the {e- 
veral feafans of the year, and at different times of the day, with 
particularities fufhcient to mark the chara¢teriftic features of each, 
and to avoid on the one hand vague and indeterminate defcription, 
and on the other, fuch a degree of detail as would prove fearcely 
intelligible to perfons not agcuftomed ftudioufly to contemplate 
the face of nature.’ Though this poet refembles Thomfon in 
his delineation of natural fcenes, he is by no means a fervile imi- 
tator of his manner: the ftyle of thefe pieces, if it want fome 
portion of Thomfon’s f{plendour, never becomes fo brilliant as 
to dazzle the reader’s imagination, and, in Dr. Johnfon’s phrafe, 
‘ fill the ear more than the mind.’ Whatever pretenfion thig 
writer may have to be admitted into the fame. clas with Thom- 
fon as a defcriptive poet, he is much his inferioyr in the happy 
art of blending philofophical and moral reflections with natural 
defcription. Something of this kind is in a few inftances at- 
tempted ; but the imprefiion which is left upon the reader’s teel- 
ings is feeble and languid. From the defcriptive part of this 





* Dr. Aikin’s Effay on the Application ef Natural Hiflory to 
Poetry. p. 6. 
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poem we could eafily felect many beautiful paffages, but muf 
content ourfelves with two. The firit thall be taken from the 
deicription of autumn, Pp, 30. 


¢ Nature, in all her works harmonious, blends 
Extremes with foft gradation, and with tints 
Kindred throughout her changeful robe adorns. 
Bounds yon unbroken wood the level plain ? 
Light groupes detach’d and folitary trees 
Unite them. Weave yon buthes o’er the hill 
Uninterrupted thickets ? Furzy brakes 
Afpire to mect them. Spreads the furzy brake ? 
With varying breadth the intruding greenfward winds, 
And the rude mafs with {moother maze divides, 
And lo, even now when with autumnal gold 
She decks the lofty branches, on each twig 
Of humbler growth the many-colour’d fruit 
Mindful fhe hangs. With ruddy cluiters bends 
The thorn: with brighter fcarlet glows the brier: 
Scarce can the floe fuitain its purpie load, 
Not yet from tafle auftere by froft matured ; 
While from the prickly fhoots pale bryony, 
Twined round the oft encircled fem, fufpends 
Its gorgeous berries: rich in gloffy balls, 
Privet’s dark fpikes with trembling luftre gleam. 
Nor lefs the ground its hues accordant joins, 
With faded leaves beitrewn, and floating wings 
Of ruffet fern o’erfhadow’d, whence upitarts 
The woodcock ; fhe who in Norwegian wattes, 
Or Lapland’s birchen forefts, near the fwamp 
Suck’d from the muddy foil her prey, and nerfed 
Her progeny ; till winter’s rapid car, 
On fummer’s fteps clofe prefling, from his realms 
Warn’d her, and earth her probing beak repell’d. 

¢ Why in fix’d attitude beneath yon oak 
Liflen the decr ? From morn to eve they ftand 
Expectant of the falling acorn. Hark! 
From the bare bank it leaps. Quick to the found 
At once they turn, and feize it ; then refume ' 
Their pofiure.’ High above the golden wren 
Sports on the boughs; fhe who her ileuder fize 
Vaunting, and radiant creft, half dares to vie 
With thofe gay wanderers, whofe refplendent wings 
With infect hum ftill flutter o’er the pride 
Of indian gardens, while the hollow tongue 
Explores the flower, and drains the honied juice.’ 


Our next quotation fhall be a defcription of a Wizter Traveller, 
which if not equal, in pathetic effect, to Thomfon’s Traveller 
Jott in the Snow, will be allowed the merit of very accurate de- 
fcription. p. 38. 

¢ Mark on that road, whofe unobftruéted courfe 
With long white line th’ unburied furze divides, 
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Yon folitary horfeman urge his way. 

He, not unmindful of the brooding ftorm, 

Ere yet by ftrong neceffity compell’d 

Of preffing occupation he exchanged 

The blazing hearth, the firm-compacted roof, 

For naked foreits and uncertain fkies, 

With wife precaution arm’d himfelf to meet 

The winter’s utmol rage. In filken folds 

Twice round his neck the handkerchief he twin’d. 

His legs he cafed in boots of mighty fize, 

And oft experienced ftrength ; warm’d through and through 

In chimney-corner ; and with glofly face . 

Prepar’d defcending torrents to repel, 

As roll the round drops from the iilvery leaf 

Of rain befprinkled colewort, or the plumes 

Of feagull {porting in the broken wave. 

Then o’er his limbs the ftout great-coat he drew, 

With collar saifed aloft, and threefold cape 

Sweep below {weep in wide concentric curves 

Low down his back dependant; on his break 

The folds he crofs’d, and in its deftin’d Role 

Each ftraining button fix’d; ereét he ftood, 

Like huge portmanteau on its end uprear’d. 

Fearlefs he fallied forth; nor yet difdain’d 

The heart’ning draught from tankard capp’d with foam, 

By hott officious to the horfeblock borne 

With fteady hand, and eloquently prais’d ; 

While lingering on the ftep his eye he turn’d 

To every wind, and mark’d th’ embattled clouds 

Ranging their fquadrons in the fullen eaft. 

How fares he now? Caught on the middle wafte, 

Where no deep wood its hofpitable gloom 

Extends; no friendly thicket bids him cower 

Beneath its tangled roof; no lonely tree 

Prompts him to feek its leeward fide ; and cleave, 

Ereét and into narrowel {pace comprcett, 

To the bare trunk, if haply it may ward 

The driving tempef ; with bewilder’d hafe 

Onward he comes. ‘* Hither direct thy peed ; 

This ftheltering wood—.”” He hears not! Mark his héa?- 

Oblique, selena to the ftorm ; his hand, . 

Envelop’d deep bencath th’ inverted cuff, 

With ineffectual grafp ftrives to confine 

His ever flapping hat ; the cold drench’d glove 

Clings round th’ imprifon’d fingers. O’er his knees 

His coat’s broad tkirt, feanty now proved too late, 

He pulls and pulls impatient, muttering wrath 

At pilfering tailors. Baffled and perplex’d, 

With joints benumb’d and aching, fcarce he holds 

The rein, fearce guides the feed with breathlefs toil 

O’erpower’d, and fhrinking fideways from the blatt. 

Mark how that fteed, with icy mane, and head 
Depreffed, 
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Depreffed, and quivering ears now forward bene, 
Now backward fwiftly thrown, and offering flill 
Their convex penthoufe to the fhifting gale ; 

Mark how that fteed, on indurated balls 

Of fnow upraifed, like fchoolboy rear’d on ftilts, 
Labours unbalanced ; the fallacious prop, 

Now this, now that, breaks fhort; with fudden jerk 
He finks, half falling, and recovering quick 

On legs of length unequal flaggers along. 

Trembles his rider; while the fnow upheaves 

Tn drifts athwart his courfe projeéted broad, 

Or o’er the uncover’d gravel rattling fweeps 

Caught up in fudden eddies, and aloft, 

Like {moke, in futfocating volumes whirl’d. 

The road he quits unwary, wandering wide 

O’er the bleak wafe, mid& brufhwood wrapt in fnow, 
Down rough declivities and fractured banks, 
Through miry plathes, cavities unfeen, 

And bogs of treacherous furface ; till afar 

From all that meets his recolleétion borne, 

Difmay’d by hazards fearce efcaped, and dread 

Of heavier perils imminent, he ftands 

Difmounted, and aghaft. Now evening draws 

Her gathering fhades around; the tempeft fierce 
Drives fiercer. Chilled within him finks his heart, 
Panting with quick vibrations. The wild blaft 
Appall’d he hears, thinks on his wife and babes, 
And doubts if ever ‘he fhall fee them more. 

But comfort is at hand ; the fkies have fpent 

In that laft guft their fury. From the weft 

The fetting fun with horizontal gleam 

Cleaves the denfe clouds ; and through the golden breach 
Strikes the feathed oak, whofe branches peel‘d and bare 
*Gainft the retiring darknefs of the ftorm 

With fiery radiance glow. The traveller views 
The well-known landmark, lifts to heav’n his eyes 
Swimming with gratitude, the friendly track 
Regains, and fpeeds exulting to his home.’ 





Art. v. Mifcellaneous Poetry, in Englifh and Latin. Second Edition 


By the Rev. Jofeph Reeve. 8vo, 432 pages. Price ss. fewed. 
Exeter, Trueman ; London, Robfon. 1794. 3 


Tue principal piece in-this volume is a latin verfion of Addifon’s 


Cato. ‘The tranflator, adopting the opinion of Voltaire, that this 
excellent dramatic piece is disfigured by an infipid intrigue, wholly 
unfuitable to the fublime character of Cato, has undertaken to exprels 
the generous fentiments of the roman patriot in’ the language he for- 
merly ipoke. Whether Cato, were he to return to life, would fpeak, 
or would even underftand, the languzge which. the. belt mafter of 


enable the learned reader to form fome judgment of 





modern latinity could put into his mouth, may be potions, is 
e merit of thi 
performance, 
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performance, we fhall copy the verfion of the celebrated foli- 


loquy. Pe 357. 

‘ Sic effe conftat. Tu quidem re&é, Plato. 
He nempe guorfum blanda fpes menti infidet, 
Hec avida detideria & exardens amor 
/Eternitatis? Hic unde fecretus timor 
Horrérque mortis ? Quid animus fubitd paver, 
Refugitque trepidus, dum olim in antiquum nihil 
Metuit relahi ? Numen eft, quod nos movet, 
Divina mens intus agit. Eft Deus, Deus, 

‘Totos per artus fafus, ipfi animo indicans 
Eternitatem. Aiternitas !—/Kternitas ! 
O dulcis!—6 tremenda! guim terres—places ! 
Per quot meatus, quot per ancipites vias 
Novafque formas rerum inexpertum rapis ? 
Longé intuenti tractus ille oculis patet 
Immenfus, ingens. Atra fed nox incubar, 
Opifeque nubes lumen ambiguum premunt. 
Hic ergo fiftam. Si Deus mundum regit, 
At regere pulcher ordo natura ducet, 
Virtute deleGatur : & quicquid Deum 
Deleétat, effe non nequit bonum. Ait ubt, 
Quando fruendum? Totus hic, quantus patet, 
Succumbit orbis Czfari. -Dubiis iabat 
Mens fefia curis.. Terminum ponet chalybs. 

| Euft manum admovet. 
Mors atque vita fic mihi eft pofita in manu, 
Ad utramlibet paratus utramque intuor. 
Hic vitam adacta morte momento rapit, 

[ Primo enfem, 

Mihi fempiternos ille promittit dics, 

( deinde librum indicat. 
Animus fuz immortalitatis con{cius 
Mucronis aciem ridet & temnit minas. 
Tenues vetuftas fiderum extinguet faces, 
ZErate fol ipfe gravis imminuet diem, 
Natura tota denique annofam induet 
Ultima fenectam. At animus zterna nitens 
Vivet juventa. Vivet, & difcors ubi 
Elementa bellum foedere abrupto gerent, 
Et fra¢ta mundi machina fupremim geinct, 
Iilzfus, integer, capite fe alto efferet 
Inter ruinas orbiimque fragmina.’ 

The expreffion, in feveral parts of this verfion, falls far fhort of the 
{trength and dignity of the original. ‘The phrafe, ix extiguum nibil 
metuet relabi, but feebly and inelegantly exprefles * the inward horrour 
of falling into nought.’——Mr. R. has alfo given a latin verfion of 
Dryden’s and Pope’s odes on St. Cecilia’s day, and of Pope’s paftorals 
and Meffiah, with an original poem ‘on the Seafons, 

To thefe latin pieces is prefixed a defcriptive poem, in englifh, on 
Ugbrooke Park, the feat of lord Clifford, baron of Chudleigh. 

Pref, p. vist. * The poemopens with a cnnverfation, which oc- 
cafionally paffed upon the fubject between his lordfhip and the say 
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After a fhort outline given of the country round, and mention made 
of feveral chief feats in the county, as worthy of a poet’s notice, the 
author enters more minutely upon the internal beauties of Upbrooke 
nfelf, and expatiates upon the various — that rife facceliively in 
view, as he moves round the park. circumftance of a danith 
cainp within the fence furnifhes him a fair opportunity of introducing, 
by way of epifode, the ravages once made in this country by that bar- 
barous people, and the overthrow they received from Alfred the great. 
A comparative view of that inward fatisfaétion, which fprings from 
the tranquil enjoyment of rural fcenes, and a fketch of fome particular 
improvements made in the park and manfion, bring on the conclafion 
of the poem with,a compliment to the different branches of the 
Clifford family.” 

The verfification of this piece is for the moft part harmonious: an@ 
the diction and fentiment fufficiently poetical to entitle the writer to a 
place among the more fuccefsful votaries of the mufe. The following 
defcriptive lines will not be unacceptable to the reader. P. 24, 


* Along the vale, adorn’d with lawn and wood, 
Now winds the deep, the wide-extended flood. 
Clear as the wave ot Yorr’s tran{parent bay, 
When dazzling funbeams on its furface play, 

The {mooth expanfe refleéts a floating gleam 


Of verdant flopes, that paint the lucid ftream. 
Where once oy aaah, tes wond’ring deer defcry 
Inverted tow’rs, that meet the downward fky : 
Then trembling ftart with wild furprife to hear 
New founds of water rufhing on their ear. 

Spent in the windings of the fkirting grove, 

The ling ring current fcarcely feems to move, 
When lo! abruptly from the rocky fteep 
Headlong it falls, and dafhes down the deep. 
From crag to crag the tumbling waters bound, 
And foam, and fret, and whirl their eddies round, 
"Till by degrees in milder falls they play, 

And in foft whifpers gently glide away. 
Luxuriant oaks, by wanton nature bred, 

Along the banks their waving honours fpread.” 





-- 
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Art. vi. Lodoifka; an Opera, in Three Ads, performed, for the 
firft Time, by his Majefty’s Servants, at the Theatre Royal, Drury 
Lane, on Monday, Fune gth, 1794. Written by J. P. Kemble. 
The Mutic compoted, and felected from Cherubini, Kreutzer, 
and Andreozzi, by Mr. Storace. 8vo. 58 pages. Price 
is.6d. Robinfons. 


Tue effe& of fcenery, dreffes, and decorations, though per- 
haps of primary confequence in the reprefentation, mutt be wholly 
ictt out of the queftion in difcuffing the; merit. of any dramatic 
piece, when it becomes a fubject of critical perufal on publication. 
‘The defigners, painters, and inventors, whole ingenuity and he 
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have contributed to the fuccefs of this piece, and even the mufical 
compofers, and the fingers, who may have diftinguifhed: them- 
felves on this occafion, being referred to another court for their 
due honours, it remains for us to confider this performance barely 
as a piece of dramatic compofition. And in this view we mutt 
firft remark, that the ftory, which reprefents a poli(h princefs en- 
trufted by her father to the charge of a baron, imprifoned by 
him in his caitle, in order to compel a compliance which he can- 
not obtain by folicitation, and after feveral adventures, in which 
her lover is the principal hero, refcued by means of a band of 
tatarian rovers from her perfecutor, and reitored to her lover and 
and her father, would have better fuited the uniform dignity of 
tragedy, than the heterogentous ftruiure of the comic opera. | I¢ 
is not in the power of cuitom ever to reconcile the judgment to fo 
extravagant a deviation from every principle of found criticifm, 
as the introdu¢tion of fongs by the perfons of the drama in their 
moft impaffioned parts. Allowing for this impropriety, the piece 
is not without coniiderable merit in the contrivance of the plot, 
and in the fentiment and language of the principal chealaan 
Varbel, the faithful fervant of the hero, is a charaéter conceived 
in a fine vein of humour, and throughout well fupported. We 
fhall copy a fhort fcene in which the princefs Lodoifka appears 
upon a high terrace before the tower where fhe is confined ; 
while her lover, Florefki, and his fervant, are in fearch of her. 

P. 26.—* Lodoifea. The night is almolft.pafs’d, and day flands 
ready to dawn upon the mountains.—Oh, Florefki, in vain I 
have watch’d for thy expected letter !—My heart finks in me with 
the fear of having betray’d thee into the hands of Lovinfki. I 
knew thy faithful love, I knew thy imcetuous valour.—Why did 
I reveal myfelf ?—Yet will 1 hope.—Kind hope, thou only friend 
that vifiteft the unhappy, dwell with me ftill, and calm the crowd- 
ing terrors that opprefs me! 


‘ Arr.—Ye ftreams, that round my prifon creep, 
If on your mofly banks you fee 
My gallant lover ftand and weep, 
Oh, murmur this command from me ;~—~ 
Thy miftrefs bids thee hafie away, 
And fhun the broad-ey’d, watchful, day. 


‘ Ye gales, that love with me to figh, 
if in your breezy flight you fee 
My dear Florefki ling’ring nigh, 
Oh, whifper this command from me ;— 
Thy miftrefs bids thee hafte away, 
And fhun the broad-ey’d, watchful, day. 
Hark! yes, I hear a noife.—Let me retire to my fad prifon, till 
I again can breathe the frefhnefs of the air in folitude; for every 
object here is odious to me. [Exit into the tower, leaving 
the ribband on the rails of the terrace. 
‘ Eoter Count Froresxzr from an inner Court. 


« Count. No, no where, no where, to be found through all 


th !—My lov life, and muft I lofe thee? Day 
tfe courts !—My love, my life, an uid 
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breaks apace.—I muft go back, or be difcover’d:—Ha! another 
guarter!—1 will explore thee, ‘be the confequences what they 
may. [Exit through a vaulted paffage, 


* Enter Varner, froma diftant cafement. 


© Varbel. Sir! Sir!—hift, hit.—Have you found her? Why 
don’t you {peak to one now "?}—He’s not here.—I thought I heard 
him this moment too. So, I have loft my mafter in the dark, and 
now, if any of the gentlemen of this humane family happen to 
flurble upon me, my poor dear life’s not worth a moment s pur- 
chafe.—He’s poring about after his Lodoifka: the deufe a bit 
does he think of me.—T how oh our window was double and treble 
barr’d, and barricado’d, he burft away the bolts with a {nap of 
his finger ; and, I believe, like Mr. What d’ye cull him, he’d 
have burft the gates of hell to come at his miflrefs.—1 can’t ‘con- 
ceive what’s the matter with mc to- night; I fee {pectres and phan- 
toms before me at every turn.—Ifa man could ads ninilter courage 
to himfelt when he wanted it, 1’d take a good dofe of it now 
and yet, I dare fay, fome people would be much more frighte nd 
than I am—Mercy on us! what’s that ? 


‘ Re-enterthe Counr. 


* Count. My fearch is all in vain. 

¢ Varbel. Oh, isit nothing but you, Sir? 

* Count. Varbel? Why did you not wait in the room, as I 
order’d you ? 

¢ Varbel. 1 don’t know tiie it is; but, to tell you the truth, 
Sir, I’m lately grown a little afraid of keeping my own company. 

© Count. His tears Wi ill ruin me at laft.—Afraid ?>—You, whe 
fought fo bravely againit the Tartars ? 

© Varbel. Utell you what; I'll fight the devil himfelf by day- 
light; but a ghoft i in the dark is quite another thing. 

‘ Count. Mutt all my hazards then prove fruitlefs ? ' 

¢ Varbel. Yes, we have pls "d the night here to very Jittle 
purpoie ; and without any fupper too ;—they forgot that part of 
the ceremony :—and, now | think on’t, I ‘believe, that’s what 
makes me fo ‘nervouss—Hunger will tame the courage of a lion. 

* Count. To “er that fhe is here, and not to fee her! 

¢ Varbel. To, let’s go back, and try if we can hinder their 
feeing, that we have broke out of the dog-hole they lock’d us in. 
i onfider, hell be co: ning to you with his letter prefently. 

‘ Count. Am I deceiv’d ? That ribband!— This, this 1s, per- 
haps, the very power cey tT be propitious, heav’n!—My love, 
my Lodoika!— [4 drum bcats the reveille. 

* Varbel. Here they are, as I hope to be fav’d.—lIt’s all over 
with us. 
* Count. No, no, run back to our room a moment.’ 


Axt. vir. The Fall of Rolt{pierre; an Hiftoric Drama. By S- 
T. Coleridge, of Jefus College, Cambridge. Svo. 37 pages. 
Price is. Cambridge, Lunn. 


Tuovucna, for reafons which we have of late had repeated snd 


cahons to fpecify, and which are indced fufficiently obvious, Ws 
‘cannot 











cannot approve of the practice of exhibiting recent political 
events an a dramatic form, we mutt do the author of this piece 
the jaitice to fay, that he has been tolerably fuccefsful in his 
ettempt to imitate the impaffioned language of the french orators, 
Whether he have fuceeeded equally in his developement of the 
charaGers of the chief actors og this great political theatre, it 


may not, perhaps, at preient be eafy to determine. The plot of 


the piece being nothing more than a fimple reprefentation of a 
recent fal, meeds not be decyphered. The concluding lines, 
fpoken by Barrere, may ferve as a {pecimen of the author’s talent 
for dramatic declamation. 
p. 36 —* The laft worft traitor tiumphed—triumph’d long, 
Secur’d by matchlefs villainy. By turns : 
Detending and deferting-each accomplice 
As intereit prompted. In the goodly foil 
Ot treedom, the foul tree of treafon firuck 
Its deep-fix’d roots, and dropt the dews of death 
On all who flumbered in its {pecious fhade. 
He wove the web of treachery. He caught 
The littening crowd by-his wild eloquence, 
His cool ferocity that perfuaded murder, 
Even whilftit fpake of mercy !—never, never 
Shali this regenerated country wear 
The defpot yoke. Though myriads round affail, 
And with worfe fury urge this new crufade 
Than favages have known; though the leagued defpots 
Depopulate.all Europe, foto pour 
The accumylated mafs upon our coats, 
Sublime amid the itorm fhall France arife, 
And like the rock amid furrounding waves 
Repel the rufhing ocean.—She fhall wield 
The thunder. bolt of vengeance--the fhall blaft 
The defpot’s pride, and liberate the world?!’ Dr. Me 
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Art. vii. The Origin, Progre/s, and Expediency of continuing the 
prefent War with France impartially vonfidered, By W. Gillum. 
&vo. 7o pages. Price 2s, Miller. 1795. 

Mr. Giiviwm affures us that ¢ a difintorefted -defire to exhibit 
in its truelight and proper colours, the prefent fituation of Great 
Britain, gives birth to this treatife.’ After this, and many other 
fimilar profeffions of candour, he roundly afferts, that the enemy 
were not only the aggreffors, but that our cabinet evinced a marked 
difinclination to the war, and that the french were in pofleffion of 
two or three dutch fortreffes before we interfered otherwife than 
by mediation. 

‘ In this ftate of things, when we fee on one fide a principal 
ally actually engaged in the conteft with France, and another mot 
alarmingly attacked, the, convention daily :eceiving addreffes from 
the difatteGed in this country (englith addiefles zaminxally, but no- 
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torioufly manofafured in France,) and wher we behold eve 
attempt made to feparate the people of this ifland from its legifla. 
ture and government (diftinctions they have fince been fully con- 
vinced never hada fhadow of reafon for fupport) and this country 
bearing infults the mof daring and unprovoked, wilt the impar- 
tial hiltorian, when he recites thefe events to pofterity be credited, 
when he fates, that having given fuck grofs and wanton affronts 
to this country, France declares war againft England. The in- 
fulter challenges the infulted—how muft the moft feeble power 
feel under fuch degrading and exafperating circumftances! Had 
the britifh lion crouched and fubmitted, its fpirit would indeed 
have been fled and departed! and it muft have expetted, like that 
in the fable, to have received the kicks, fpurms, and affaults of 
every mifchievous and contemptible animal! Britain’s indignation 
is at length roufed to its proper pitch ; and her enemies have felt 
and will itill feel the dreadful effects of her juftly provoked venge- 
ance. As fhe neither wifes to make, fo fhe neither fears any 
adverfary, and of cowardice and infolence fhe is equally inca- 
pable amd afhamed.’ 

The nation is next congratulated on its fucceffes in the Eaft and 
Weft Indics; the failure of the duke of Brunfwick’s invafion is 
contidered more as a political than a military defeat; our late 
* checks’ arife, itfeems, from a want of concentration among the 
forces of the allies ; the conqueft of * Corfica, accomplifhed in a 
manner fo highly creditable to thofe who undertook it,’ has 
already had an influence upon the fears and inclinations of many 
italian ftates; the difafrous fhock the french navy received at 
‘Toulon will not foon be recovered; and in confequence of the 
glorious victory gained by lord Howe, it’s loffes are confidered as 
irreparable: this, ¢ free. from every imputation of impartial or 
unfair itatement, muit be confidered‘the fhort but faithful narra- 
tive of our prefent military and naval proceedings.’ 

The author is not only a ftout advocate fer the continuance of 
the war, but the determined enemy of ‘ the feditious focieties, 
who affail the contlitution * from the mafked battery of reform,” and 
whofe exiftence he moft fervently implores government to anni- 
hilate. Thus Mr. G. commences hid labours with adufpicious 
affeGation of * candour,’ and clofes them with the cry ef * perfe- 
cutjon !? 


Art.rx. Farther ReficSions, fubmitted tebe Confideration of the Come 
bined Powers. By Jolin Bowles, Efg. &vd. 63 pages. Price 1s. 6d, 
Debrett. 1794. 


. ‘ - 
Many events of an aftonifhing and unexpetted nature have of late 


taken place in France, bat the author of the pamphlet now before us» 
{ice alfo Analytical Review, vol. 1x, p. 450;-Vol. X, pe 3053 vol. XV» 
p- 226; and vol. xx, p. 431,) inflead of perceiving ‘ any thing to re- 
tract,’ in his numerous publications, finds * thar his principles are 
fuperior to occurrences.” Thofe ebahges indeed afford additional 
evidence of the magnitude of thé prefent danger, of the neceflity of 


alarm, and of the expedicacy of the meafures he now ventures tO 
recommend, 


‘The 














Hawtrey’s Appeal to the New Tefament. 483 


The moderation of the new ruiers of France is confidered as hypoorify ; 
to treat with them, we are aflured, is impoffible: ¢ they can a@ only to 
injure, they can {peak only to deceive, they can promife only to bee 
tray : and what is perhaps ftill more deferving of attention, they hold 
their power by fo precarious a tenure, that their ability to perform 
does not exceed their fincerity in promifing.” In thort, while France 
is deftitute of what Mr. B. is pleafed to term «a regular and ftable 
government,’ the war, £ with all its concomitant dangers, mult cone 
tinue ; unlefs indeed it fhould terminate fatally for civil fociety.? 
Thus, according to this hopefal plan, we muft either conquer or be 
fubdued ! 

After a long eulogium on the ancient government of France, and an 
unqualified aflertion, that the nation not only poffeffed a conftitution, 
‘ but that it had fuch a one as was heft adapted to the genius, the 
manners, and the habits of the people ;’ a feeble attempt is made to 
prove, that it’s king was not in point of power a ¢ defpot,” and that ¢ in 
the ordinary tribunals a peafant was more likely, as fuch, to be in fa- 
vour with the judges than a noble!’ 

Notwithftanding the author hints at the treachery of fome of our 
allies, he ftill contends, ‘ that the anarchical monfter muft be pierced in 
his vitals,’ and that arbitrary power muft be reftored as a bleffing to 
the people. As the poles are no longer likely to impede the opera- 
tions of the war, he invokes ¢ the illuftrious princefs,’ who has * fet an 
example of energy to the reft of Europe,’ and has * crowned her fuc- 
cefs with moderation,’ to lend her immenfe powers and fuperiour 
genius in fepport of the great and giorious caufe of kings and civilized 

vernments, 

* But,’ adds he, * whatever may be the conduét of other countries— 
fuppofing (however improbable the fuppofition) that Great’ Britain 
fhould, with all the ardour of her zeal, and with all the brilliancy of 
her example, be unable to hold the confederacy together, until its 
important objeét be attained, and be finally left alone in the conteft— 
ftill britons will contend fingly, and manfully, for their rights, and for 
thofe of humanity. Confcious “hat united they are invincible, they 
will fupply by their union and their energy the want of foreign affift- 
ance. In the midft of all their difficulties, they will maintain and 
eftablifh that naval fuperiority—that empire of the fea, which is their 
natural inheritancé,—on which alone they can depend for fecurity— 
and which may prove the ultimate refource of civilized fociety. If, 
indeed, they muit perith, they will perith fword im: hand—but they 
will not furvive their independance and their conftitution,—nor wu 
they forget, that THEIR acknowledgment of the french republic 
would be the certain prelude to wniverfal anarchy.’ S. 





THEOLOGY. 


Art. X. OsarPpwarog rng Kaswns Asabnuns. Or, An Appeal to the New 
Tefament in Proof of the Divinity of the Son of Gud. By Charles 
Hawtrey, m. a. Vicar of Bampton, Oxfordfhire. §v0. 187 pie 
Price 2s. 6d. Rivingtons. 1794- 

Arter the innumerable volumes which have been written on the 
fubjeét of the divine nature of Saviour from the days of _— 
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Martyr to the prefent time, it may feem juft caufe of lamentation, that 
the difpute concerning the perfon of Chrift itill remains unfettied.. 
At the fame time, the unfuccefsfulnefs of former combatants in this 
field of controverfy muft be owned to afford no very encouraging pro- 
{pect to new adventurers. The author of this appeal determines, 
however, to make another attempt to reconcile the difcordant opinions 
ot chriftians upon this fubject. Having remarked, that the contending 
parties have hitherto, on the one fide, denied the fabordination of the 
fon to the father, and, on the other fide, have denied his divinity, he 
exprefies a hope, that he fhall be able to fettle the difpute, by fhowin 
that the divinity and the fubordination, affirmed of Chrift in the New 
Yeftament, are compatible with each other, 

The piece confiits chiefly of numerous quotations from the New, 
Teftament ia fupport of the divinity of Chrift, accompanied with 
explanations and criticifms, agreeing, for the moft part, with former 
writers on the trinitarian fide of the controverfy. ‘The author enters, 
too, into a pretty large difcuflion, upon the obligation of receiving, 
without further inquiry concerning it’s reafonablenefs, any do¢trine 
which we find in divine revelation, The latter point the reader will 
perceive is Only relevant to the prefent controverfy, upon the fup- 
pofition that the doctrine of the divinity of Chrift is found ‘in Scrip- 
ture. Of the details under the former head, it is impofiible for us to 
enter into a particular examination, We can only remark, in general,. 
that, when a text of Scripture will admit of difierent interpretations, it 
is certainly more confonant to reafon to.adopt one which may be ealily,: 
underitood, than one which is either contrary to common fenfe, or 
incompreheniible. 

With refpect to the author’s peculiar hypothefis, it is briefly as 
follows: ‘The Logos having exiited from all eternity, God himfelf, 
the firit fupreme eternal unfubjected caufe of all exiitence, uniting with 
gian’s nature became incarnate, and in confeguence of this incarnation 
ailumed the title of the fon of God. In this ttate appeared QsasBpumes 
rns Kasns Arabyxer, the God-man of the New. Teltament : and hence- 
forth the Logos and human nature united became the fon of God, 
with the fuberdination and fubjeftion annexed to that character. 
ilow this notion, that the fihation of Chritt commenced when ‘ the 
word was made fied,’ can reconcile the contradictions which appear, 
so hang upon the do¢trine of a trinity in unity, and a God-man, we 
do not perceive. But the fubject has been fo often treated, and is fo 
much exhaufted, that we may be well excufed in difmiffing this work 
without difcufling the merits ef the queftion. M.D. -° 


Art. x1. A Letter to the Analytical Reviewsert ; being an Exagaination 
of their Account fi he Age of Reafon, or an Inv ftigation of true and 
fabulous Theology, by Thomas Paine. To which is added, An Addrefs 
tq the People of England. By true Briton, and a Graduate of an 
Fnglifh Univerfity. 8vo.'>3 pa. Price 1s. Rivingtons. 1794+ 
Lirtce is the cavfe of chrittianity indebted to thofe -injudicious 

advocates, who would refufe it’s adverfaries a fair and candid hearing. 

‘fodepreciate their talents, and load them with opprobrious appellations, 

is to give them an adventitious advantage, which they very well know 

how to employ in favour of infidelity, Had the former race of deifis 
beca treated in this fummary way of contempt, we fhould not mee ti 
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Anischrift in the French Convention. 485 


able to boaft of an impregnab!e bulwark around the facted enclofure, 
in the mafterly defences of revelation produced by our learned divines, 
in their replies to the writings of Collins, Tindal, ‘Volagd, Woolfton, 
and others. 

With refpect. to Mr. Paine, we fairly acknowledged; what the attene 
tion he has excited inconteitibly proves, that he poffeffed confiderable 
talents; and being well affured that, whatever might be withed, no 
work from his pen would’ pafs unnoticed into the gulf of oblivion,* 
we judged we were effentially ferving the true intereft of, chriftianity, 
as well as faithfully difcharging the duty of Analytical reviewers, by 
giving a fair Ratement of the leading arguments, or cavils, (be they 
which they may,) and calling upon men of learning and leifute, who 
are profeflionally engaged in fupport of religion, to anfwer them. We 
could not fufpect, that any friend of religion would cenfure this open 
and impartial proceeding: efpecially after we had explicitly declared 
our opinion of Mr. Paine’s incompetency to the tafk he had undertaken; 
and had, through two long articles, given a full abilract of the evidences 
fer the truth of the chriftian religion, in our account of Mr. Paley’s 
feafonable and excellent work upon the fubje¢t.—Our impartiality is, 
neverthelefs, in this angry pamphlet, perverfely conftrued into hoftility 
againft chriltianity ; we are ftigmatized as the itrenuous advocates and 
avowed patrons of an heterogencous mafs of abfurdity, as admirers of 
audacious blafphemy, and in fine, as formidable opponents to our civil 
and ecclefiaftical inftitutions. ‘To fech unfupported charges we can 
only reply by appealing to the public judgment upon the article in 
queftion, and upon the general {pirit of our journal : and this we do, 
with a full affurance of the approbation of the candid and liberal, as 
friends to the beft interefts and deareft rights of mankind : and we are 
not fo inconfiftent and foolith as at the fame time to expect the approba- 
tion of bigots and perfecutors, who would deter us from expreiling our 
fentiments on certain fubjetts by telling us, that thefe are ‘ matters too 
high for us, which by dhe laws of our country are placed beyond oug 
authority.” ; 

The pamphlet contains fome obvious corrections of Mr. Paine’s 
gtofs miftakes or mifreprefeatations, and, in the fupplementary addrefs 
io the people of England, gives a brief ftatement of fome of the leading 


heads of evidence for the truth of revelation, 


Art. x11. Antichrift in the French Convention; oran Endeavour to prove 
that fome Part of the Prophecies of Daniel and St. Fahn is now fulfilling 
in Europe. Addreffed ta all Mankind awho believe in the Old Tefament, 
To the Few as well as the Chriflian. 8vo. 33 p. Price ss. Cadell 
and Davies. 1795. 

Tre reader will not wonder, that this ingenious commentator on the 
prophecies finds the french convention to be Antichrift, defcribed by 
John under the name of the fecond beat, and by Danie] under that of 
the little horn; when he is informed, that among Danicl’s three firft 
fee Dan. vii. 8.) he difcovers the late king 
of France and the prefent king of Poland; and that in the eye ofa man, 
beheld in the little horn, he Ends an allufion to the telegraphe. i the 
reader wifh any further proof of this writer’s ingenuity 3n applying 
prophecies, be may caft lisere upon the following: 6th and rh veries 
ot the above ftated chapter of Daniel, with the commentary. FP. 28+ 
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16. And he caufeth all, 16. The national cockade is worn 
both fmall and great, richand by all without diftin@ion; even ne- 
poor, free and bond, to receive gross are prefented with it, and are 
a mark in their right hand, or faluted with the kifs of fraternity. 
in their foreheads. 

17. And that no man might 17. The civic card, the affignat, 
buy or fell, fave he thathad the and certificate of civifm, feem here to 
mark of the beaft, or hismame, be pointed at. 
orthe number of his name. 


Art. x1it. Thoughts on the public Duties of private Life; with Re- 
ference to prefent Circumflances andOpinions. By Thomas Macdonald, 
Efq. 8vo. 75 pages. Price 2s. Cadell and Davies. 1495. 
Turs moral lecture, though it comes not from the pulpit but from 
the temple, is not deficient in orthodoxy. The author, like a true dif 
ciple of Mr. Burke, declares himfelf a friend not enly to old peculia- 
rities, but to what he calls honeft prejudices. He even places thefe 
among the rocks on which alone Britain can ftand firm. He difclaims 
the abfolute and exclufive fovereignty of reafon, and is of opinion, that 
the mind of the majority is only to be reached by the influence of re- 
{pet or the force of habit. An extreme liberality of fentiment he re. 
gards as at prefent the reigning affectation; and feems more inclined 
to check, than to encourage, the inquiry after truth. All fuch free 
difcaffion of religious topics, as calls in queftion the eftablithed fyitem, 
he confiders as the refult of vanity or affectation; and even charges 
thofe, who prefume to controvert the commonly received explanation 
of the Scriptures, as concealed enemies to revelation. In thefe affump- 
tions, on which Mr. M. infifts pretty largely, we cannot accom 
pany him: for we have no conception of the value of any principles, 
which are not founded in reafon ; we have no confidence in any me- 
thod of producing happinefs, public or private, which is founded upon 
ignorance and prejudice; and we can difcover no reafon, why men who 
profefs an unpopular and unprofitable fyitem of belief fhould’ be hypo- 
crites, rather than thofe who embrace a creéd fupported and fanétioned 
by public favour and emolument. We aeknowledge, that profligacy 
and ambition are gaining the afcendency amongft us, and muft pre- 
fently become paramount, if other manners do not counteract them. 
But we cannot be of opinion, that the way to corret this evil is to caft 
an univerfal odium upon philofophy, and to treat all, who think and. | 
{peak out of the beaten track, as enemies to fociety. We will not do 
religion or chriftianity fo much wrong, as to believe, that their caufe 
will futier by free difeuflion; and we are forry to find a man_of liberal 
education emplaying refpe@able talents in difconraging it. On moral 
topics Mr. M. makes many judicious and feafonable remarks. Though 
he perhaps afcribes more value to hereditary diftin€tions than in the. 
eye of reafon belongs to them, he fairly confeffes, that in many cafes 
they have no other effeét than that of placing the poffeffors on an eleva- 
ted pulory, where they are fit obje€is for the indig nation, derifion, or 


hone& deteftation of mankind. ‘That this is lefs frequently the cafe in 
England, than in other countries, he imputes, ansong other caufes, to 
that tafle for domeftic life, which has long very honourably difting 


“ Certainly sy 


¥s as a moral people... 46. 





Macdonalé, on the Public Duties of Private Life. -487 


* Certainly,’ adds the author, ‘ whatever apprehenfions may juitly be 
entertained frem fymptoms which feem to indicate that this virtuous 
difpofition (the fure criterion of intrinfic. worth) is on the decline, we 
have yet much reafon to boaft of a fuperior portion of its influence, It 
is ftill more general —lefs exclufively confined to the lower ranks of life 
in this than any other country of high refinement. For where are the 
rights and joys of Lome {that found of britifh harmony which vibrates in 
perfect unifon with the beft and trueft notes of happinefs) fo well fecu- 
red? Where are the interefting relations of father, hufband, fon, and 
brother, preferved with fuch conftancy of attachment? In what coun- 
try are the foft and gentle beauties of the fex acknowledged with fo much 
re{pect and tendernefs? Where are they fo little outraged by the ty- 
ranny of an affected and fullen fuperiority ; or infwlted by that whinin 
gallantry which is flill more expreflive of arrogance and contempt 

‘rom ouy earlieit days we are taught to confider them as our fofter 
felves. We love them with a faithful and honeft affe@ion. Our 
hearts fwell with the generous delight of cherifhing and prateCting 
them, as the fweet companions whom nature has kindly given @s to be- 
guile the hour of anxiety, 2nd bear with fmiling patience more than 
half of all the ills of life. From this delightful fource it is that the ¢n- 
dearing ties of fociety are derived. ‘They are perfect, as this is pure ; 
and the idea of a common origin gives a warmth and tendernefs to the 
friendthips of family connettion which endure for generations.’ 

Mr. M. draws a ftriking fketch of the character of an independent 
country gentleman, which concludes as follows: Pr. 53. 

« If this interefting charaGter, with the influence which naturally be- 
longs to it (compefing the true “ pith of the nation”) fhould ever be 
loft—if it fhould be fuffered to evaporate in the vile affetations of that 
mongrel breed of gentry, who betake themfelves, for life, to the vapours 
of the town for rclief from the enjoyments of the country—whofle bu- 
finefs it is to contraét debts in folly, and bring difgrace on the ftation 
they would fupport, by difhoneft delays of payment*: or in the felfith 
indifference of thofe who may be denominated mere ¢fate holders; 
whofe ideas of conne¢tion with the country, and thofe who live in it, 
amount to no more than the inveftment and fecurity of their money in 
the land they have purchafed ; or the receipt of a-certain intereft by the 
hand of the attorney who manages their tenants.—If it fhould ever be 
the fafhion to improve the hearty and hofpitable manners of the country 
into an awkward imitation of refined and high-bred apathy —If the fraud 
and villainy of the gamefter; the mercenary fpirit of the land- r; 
or the political proftitutions of the factious partifan fhoyld difplace the 
folid principles and wholefome habits of the virtuous and uncorrupted 
country gentleman, then indeed that faying, which no lofs of dittant 
pofleffions, no accumulation of foreign difatter can ever warrant, might 
too well appiy—it might chen be faid with truth that * the fun of 
England’s glory was {ct for ever.” 





* J know not if rhere is any one thing in the whole circle of vitiated 
habits which compofe the chara¢ter of a mere man of the town more le- 
ftructive of all sclpe€t for the rank and manners of a gentleman in the 
eyes of the common people, or moge pernicious to their morals, than 


this abandoned practice; which drives him of courfe into a ftate of de- 
pendence on his tradefmen; diftrefles many an induitrious family, and 


gurnithes the excufe of neceflity for all the artifices of impofition. 
Nn4 ‘Ne 
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‘ Nor can it be forgotten that the manners and principles of the 
great mais of the people in the country are often totally dependent dn 
the impreflions they receive from thofe of their lay-fuperiors wlio refide 
among them. For it is too notorious that a refiding, or (as it may not 
improperly be exprefied) an ¢fedive clergy is not every where to be 
met with. Nothing certainly is more lamentable than that crofs and 
palpable defertion of a facred duty which may be feen in the conduét 
of many individual members of the church. Nothing can afford mat- 
ter of more wonder to thofe who feel with that revefence which is due 
to fo great and venerable an eftablifhment. Where is the true {pirit of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline, or exem /ary promotion? Is it enough that 
my lords the bifhops are privately men of fanctity and good morals? 
that their charges to their clergy within their refpective diocefes are 
well compofed, and weil delivered: that they will not fuffer any grofs 
violation of decorum to pafs unnoticed within their immediate obfer- 
vation: that the clergy themfelves, collectively confidered, with a 
view to the majority of their number, are a learned, valuable, and 
truly reverend body of men?—This is not enough. The exceptions 
are fo numerous; and fome of them difplay fo much infolent difregard 
of ali decent terms, even of compromife, with fociety, that religion is 
wounded im its vitals; and the church deprived of its juft influence in 
the caufe of morality. It cannot be otherwife.—Shall the good man’s 
fermon in fupport of the duties of fubordinatien, or the confcientious 
virtue of pious habits, efface the ftrong impreflion which the idle and 
licentious worthlé{fnefs or oppreffive bafenefs,of fome reverend profi- 
gate has imprinted in the minds of the people >How 1s the poor cu- 
rate, who toils and labours in rags for the lives of a ftarving family, 
and the difhoneft-eafe of the bloated glutton, who lords it over him 
from fome ciflant tefidence—how is this poor and abje¢t man to pro- 
cure or prefervé the {malleft portion of refpect for an effablifhment 
which tolerates fuch humiliating ahd mifchievous inequality: fuch 
ceteftable infenfibility on the one hand; fuch fuffering and unmerited 
wretchednefs oa.the other?—Oh! it is an evil too monftrous for ex- 
prefiion ; too flagrant for all patient confideration !’ 

In the fequel Mr, M, pafies fome free cenfures on the profeffors of 
the Jaw, and gives feveral examples of the fatal influence of an excef- 
five avidity for gaia upon the national charaG@er. ‘The pamphlet is on 
the whole well written, and, notwith! andinig the defects pointed out 
above, contains many fuggeftions, which merit the attention of the 
public. 





NOVELS. 


Arr. xiv. Coun? Roderic’s Cafle; or Gothie Times, a Tale. dn 
tie Volumes. izmoa Pr. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 

Tue mind, as well as the body, lofes it’s fenfibility, or to 
borrow a fafhionable term, it’s excitability, by the too frequent 
reiteration of fimilar impreffions; whence it becomes, in both 
cafes, necéfflary, in order to preferve the fame degree of irritas 
tion, to be continually increafing the ftimulating force. As 19 
the ute of Rrong liquors, the fame tone of hilarity cam mt be 
ept 
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kept up by perpetually increafing the quantity of vinous fpirit 
fo, in providing the public with the gratifications of fancy, the 
works of fiction, that they may kcep pace with the progrefs of 
faitidioufnefs in tafte, mutt gradually afcend from the moft fimple 
exhibition of natural fentiments and paffions, through every 
itage of f{plendid ornament, and wild extravagance. Ft is from 
this principle, that we account for the prefent daity increafing 
rage tor novels addreffed to the frong pailions of wonder and ter- 
rour. The clafs of readers, for whom this kind of entertainméent 
is provided, as if no longer capable of deriving pleafure from the 
gentle and tender fympathies of the heart, require to have their 
curiofity excited by artificial concealments, their aftonifhment 
kept awake by a perpetual fucceflion of wonderful incidents, and 
their very blood congealed with chilling horrours. 

For readers, who are arrived at this high ftate of ebriety, the 
nove] now before us appears to be particularly well adapted. 


From the beginning ‘end. it preients an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of furprifin Without allowing 
his reader time t ducts him from one 
gloomy caftle, dif foreft, to another; 
and delights to t us enterprizes, hair- 
breadth efcapes, » that he ts furprifed 
to find them n cene of the tale is 
laid in Italy, dur ard kings. The prin- 
cipal butinefs of nga — from the 
hands of a crue) her father; and con- 
ducting her thyo irms of her hero. The 
incidents, thou; nt, are numerous and 
well arranged ; rect and elegant. Any 
dctached quatat vod, without foreftalling 
the pleafure of peruing the wus, ., —quainting the reader be- 
fore-hand with the plot, f 


Arr. xv. The Parifian'; or Genuine Anecdotes of diftinguifbed and 
noble Charaédlers. In two Volumes. 12m0, Price 6s. fewed, 
Lane. 1794 | 
Tuts entertaining (ale appears to be, as it pretends, founded, 

in part at leaft, on real facts. Thofe who are acquainted with 

the late hiftory of the family of the duke of Orleans, of infamous 
memory, will probably be able to trace the refemblance between 
the narrative and feveral recent occurretices. The principal 
perfons of the piece are mademoifelle d’Ogimond, daughter of 
the comte and comteffe d’Ogimond, and Laure, whofe origin, 
and former refidence before fhe was received into the comte’s 
family, were enveloped in myliery. They had been educated 
from their infancy by madame de Germeil, who, when they are 
about eizhteen years of age, brings them into England. Their 
firft refidence is in London in the fpring. Here they are intro- 
duced to people of the firft fafhion, and, becoming objects of gene- 
ral attention, excite different impreffions of envy and admiratioh. 

A breakfatt and fete champetre given by lady Carbreon, and lady 

Lillingford’s affembly, and faro-bank, are defertbed with gest 
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16. And he caufeth all, 16. The national cockade is worn 
both fmall and great, rich and by all without diftinftion; even ne- 


poor, freeand bond, to receive are prefented with it, and are 
a mark in their right hand, or faluted with the kifs of fraternity. 
in their foreheads. ’ 


_17- Andthatnoman might 17. The civic card, the affignat, 
buy or fell, fave he thathad the and certificate of civifm, feem here to 
mark of the beaft, or hisname, be pointed at. 
orthe number of his name. 


Ant. x11. Thoughts on the public Duties of private Life; with Re- 
ference to prefent Circumflances andOpinions. By Thomas Macdonald, 
Efq. 8vo. 75 pages. Price 2s. Cadell and Davies. 1795. 


Tuis moral lecture, though it comes not from the pulpit but from 
the temple, is not deficient in orthodoxy. The author, like a true dif 
ciple of Mr. Burke, declares himfelf a friend not only to old peculia- 
rities, but to what he calls honeft prejudices. He even places thefe 
among the rocks on which alone Britain can ftand firm. He difclaims 
the abfolute and exclufive fovereignty of reafon, and is of opinion, that 
the mind of the majority is only to be reached by the influence of re- 
{pet or the force of habit. An extreme liberality of fentiment he re. 
gards as at prefent the reigning affeCtation; and feems more inclined 
to check, than to encourage, the inquiry after truth. All fuch free 
difcuffion of religious topics, as calls in queftion the eftablithed fyftem, 
he confiders as the refult of vanity or affeftation; and even cha 
thofe, who prefume to controvert the commonly received age ong 
of the Scriptures, as concealed enemies to revelation. In thefe affump- 
tions, on which Mr. M. infifts pretty largely, we cannot accom- 
pany him: for we have no conception of the value of any principles, 
which are not founded in reafon ; we have no confidence in any me- 
thod of producing happinefs, public or private, which is founded upon 
ignorance and prejudice; and we can difcover no reafon, why men who 
profefs an unpopular and unprofitable fyftem of belief fhould be hypo- 
crites, rather than thofe who embrace a creed fupported and fan¢tioned 
by public favour and emolument. We acknowledge, that profligacy 
45d embition are gaining the afcendency amongft us, and muft pre- 
fently become paramount, if other manners do not counteraét them, 
But we cannot be of opinion, that the way to corrett this evil is to caft 
an univerfal odium upun philofophy, and to treat all, who think and 
{peak out of the beaten track, as enemies to fociety. We will not do 
ee or chriftianity fo much wrong, as to believe, that their caufe 
will faffer vy free difcuffion; and we are forry to find a man of liberal 
education employing refpectable talents in difcouraging it. On moral 
topics Mr. M. makes many judicious and feafonable remarks. Though 
he perhaps afcribes more value to hereditary diftinétions than in the 

e of reafon belongs to them, he fairly confeffes, that in many cafes 

have no other effect than that of placing the pofleffors on an eleva- - 
ted pillory, where they are fit objects for the indignation, derifion, or 
hone& deteftation of mankind. at this is lefs frequently the cafe in 
} d, than in other countries, he imputes, among other caufes, to 
tafte for domsftic life, which has long very honoambly diftinguifhed 

us asa moral people. P. 46, 


* Certainly,” 
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‘ Certainly,’ adds the author, ‘ whatever apprehenftons may juftly be 


entertained from fymptoms which feem to indicate this virtuqus | 


difpofition (the fure criterion of intrinfic worth) is on , decline, 
have yet much reafon to boaft of a fuperior portion of &s influence.. It 


is till more general —lefs exclufively confined to the lower ranks of life . 


in this than any other country of high refinement. For where are the 
tights and joys of home (that found of britifh harmony which vibrates in 
perfect unifon with the beft and trueft notes of happinefs) fo well fecu- 
red? Where are the interefting relations of father, hufband, fon, and 
brother, preferved with feck conftancy of attachment? In what coun- 
try are the foft and gentle beauties of the fex acknowledged with fo much 
refpect and tendernefs? Where are they fo little outraged by the ty- 
ranny of an affected and fullen fuperiority ; or infulted by that whinin 

llantry which is ftill more expreflive of arrogance and contem 5 

rom our earlieft days we are taught to confider them as eur fotter 
felves. We love them with a faithful and honeft affeCtion. Our 
hearts {well with the generous delight of cherifhing and proteCting 
them, as the fweet companions whom nature has kindly given us to be- 
guile the hour of anxiety, and bear with fmiling patience more than 

If of ali the ills of life. From this delightful fource it is that theen- 
dearing ties of fociety are derived. ‘They are perfect, as this is pure ; 
and the idea of a common origin gives a warmth and tendernefs to the 
friendthips of family conne¢tion which endure for generations.’ 

Mr. M. draws a ftriking fketch of the charaCter of an independent 
country gentleman, which concludes as follows: P. 53. : 

‘ If this interefting charaéter, with the influence which naturally be- 
loags to it (compefing the true ** pith of the nation”) fhould ever be 
loft—if it fhould be fuffered to evaporate in. the vile affeCtations of that 
mongrel breed of gentry, who betake themfelves, for life, to the vapours 
of the town for relief from the enjoyments of the country—whofe bu- 
finefs it is to contrat debts in folly, and bring difgrace on the ftation 
they would fupport, by difhoneft delays of payment*: or in the felfith 
indifference of thofe who may be denominated mere ag holders ; 
whofe ideas of conne€tion with the country, and thofe who live in it, 
amount to no more than the inveftment and fecurity of their money in 
. the land they have purghafed ; or the receipt of a certain intereft by the 
hand of the attorney who manages their tenants.—If it fhould ever be 
the fafhion to improve the hearty and hofpitable manners of the country 
into an awkward imitation of refined and high-bred apathy——If the fraud 
and villainy of the gamefter; the mercenary fpirit of the land-jobber ; 
or the political proftitutions of the factious partifan fhould difplace the 
folid principles and wholefome habits of the virtuous and 
country gentleman, then indeed that faying, which no lofs of dittant 
poffeffions, no accumulation of foreign difafter can ever warrant, might 
too well apply—it might then be faid with truth that «* the fu of 
England’s glory was fet for ever.” . 


.* I know not if there is any one thing in the whole circle of vitiated 
habits which compofe the character of a mere man of the town more de- 
ftructive of all retpect for the rank and manners of a gentleman in the 
eyes of the common people, or more pernicious to their morals, than 
this abandoned praétice; which drives him of courfe into a fiate of de- 

ce on his tradefmen; diftrefles many an induftrious family, and 
furnifhes the excufe of neceffity “° all the artifices of impofition, > 
i : In 4 6 Ne 
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© Nor can it be forgotten that the manners and principles of the 
great mafs of the people in the conntry are often sofa/ly dependent én 
the impreffions they receive from thofe of their lay-fuperiors who refide 
among them. ” For it is too notorious that a refiding, or (a3 it may not 
impropetly be expreffed) an cfeérve clergy is not every where to be 
met with. Nothing certainly is more lamentable than that grofs and 
palpable defertion of a facred duty which may be feen in the conduct 
of many individual members of the church. Nothing can atlord mat- 
ter of more wonder to thofe who feel with that revetence which is due 
to fo great and venerable an eftablifhment. Where is the ttue fpirit of 
ecclefiaftical difcipline,.or exemplary promotion? Is it enough that 
my lords the bifhops are privately men of fanétity and good morals ? 
that their charges to their clergy within their refpettive diocefes are 
well compofed, and well delivered: that they will not fuffer any grofs 
violation, of decorum to pafs unnoticed within their immediate obfer- 
vation: that the clergy themfelves, collectively confidered, with a 
view to the majority of their number, are a learned, valuable, and 
truly reverend body of men?—This is not enough. The exceptions 
are fo numerous; and fome of them difplay fo much infolent difregard 
of all decent terms, even of compromife, with fociety, that religion is 
wounded in its vitals; and the church deprived of its juft influence in 


- “the caufe of morality. It cannot be otherwife.—Shall the good man’s 


fermon in fupport of the duties of fubordination, or the confcientious 
virtue of pious habits, efface the ftrong impreffion which the idle and 
licentious worthleffnefs or oppreffive bafenefs of fome reverend profii- 
gate has imprinted in the minds of the people ?—How is the poor cu- 
rate, who toils and labours in rags for the lives of a ftarving family, 
and the difhoncft eafe of the bloated glutton, who lords it over him 
from fome diftant tefidence—how is this poor and abjeét man to pro- 
cure or preferve the fmatleft portion of refpeét for an eftablifhment 
which tolerates fuch humiliating and mifchievous inequality: fuch 
deteftable infenfibility on the one hand; fuch fuffering and unmerited 
wretthednefs on the other ?—Oh! it is an evil too monftrous for ex- 
preffion ; too flagrant for all patient confideration !’ 

In the fequel Mr. M. pafles fome free cenfures on the profeffors of 
the law, and gives feveral examples of the fatal influence of an excef- 
five avidity for gain upon the national character, The pamphlet is on 
the whole well written, and, notwithftanding the defects pointed out 
— contains many fuggeftions, which merit the attention of the 
public. 





NOVELS. 


; 


Art. xi¥. Count Roderic’s Cafle; or Gothic Times, a Tale. In 
tive Volumes. 12mo. Pr. 6s. fewed. Lane. 1794. 


Tue mind, as well as the body, lofes it’s fenfbility, or to 
borrow a fafhionable term, it’s excitability, by the too frequent * 
reiteration of fimilar impreffions; whence it becomes, in both — 
cafes, neceflary, in order to preferve the fame degree of irrita- 
tion, to be continually increafing the ftimulating force. As in 
the ufe of frong liquors, the fame tone of hilarity can only be- 


kept 
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kept up by perpetually increafing the quantity of vinous fpitit; 
fo; in estan the putitic with the gratificatians of fancy, the 
-works of fiction, that they may keep pace with we of 
faftidioufnefs in tafte, mutt gradually afcend from the fimple 
exhibition of natural fentiments .and paflions, through every 
ftage of f{plen@id ornament, and wild extravagance. Itis from 
this atindliple; that we account for the prefent daily increafing 
rage for novels addreffed to the ftrong patlions of wonder. and tere 
rour. The clafs of readers, tor whom this kind of entertainment 
is provided, as if no longer capable of deriving pleafure from the 
gentle and tender fympathies of the heart, require to have their 
curiofity excited by artificial concealments, their -aftonifhment 
kept awake by a perpetual fucceflion of wonderful incidents, and 
their very blood congealed with chilling horrours. 

For readers, who are arrived at this high ftate of ebriety, the 
novel now before us appears to be particolarly well adapted. 
From the beginning to the end, it prefents an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceffion of furprifing and terrible adventures. Without aliowing 
his reader time to breathe, the author conducts him from one 

loomy caftle, difmal dungeon, and dreary foreft, to another; 
and delights to terrify him with hazardous enterprizes, hair- 
breadth efcapes, and events fo aftonifhing, that he is furprifed 
to find them not fupernatural. The fcene of the tale is 
laid in Italy, during the reign of the lombard kings. The prine 
cipal bufinefs of the piece confiits in refcuing a princefs from the 
hands of acruel uncle, who had depofed her father; and con- 
dudting her through various perils tothe arms of her hero. The 
incidents, though fufficiently extravagant, are numerous and 
well arranged; and the language is correct and elegant. Any 
detached quotation would not be underftood, without toreftalling 
the pieafure of peruGng the whole by acquainting the reader bes 
fore-hand with the plot, : 


Art. xv. The Parifian; or Genuine Anecdotes of diftinguifbed and 
noble Charaders. . Jn two Volgmes. 12m0, Price: 6s. fewed. 
Lane. 17946 


Tuts entertaining iale appears to be, as it pretends, founded, 
in part at leaft, on real faéts. Thofe who are acquainted with 
the late hiftory of the family of the duke of Orleans, of infamous 
memory, will probably be able to trace the refemblance between 
the narrative and feveral recent occurrences. The principal 
perfons of the piece are mademoifelle d’Ogimond, daughter of 
the comte and comteffe d’Ogimond, and Laure, whofe origin, 
and former refidence before fhe was received into the comte’s 
family, were enveloped in myttery. They had been educated 
from their infancy by madame de Germeil, who, when they are 


about eighteen years of age, brings them into England. Their ° 


firft refidence is in London in the fpring. Here they are intro- 
duced to people of the firft fafhion, and, becoming objects of gene- 
ral attention, excite different impreffions of envy and admiration. 
A breakfait and fete champetre given by lady Carbreon, and lady 
Lillingford’s aflembly, and fara-baak, ase defcribed with great 
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eafe and gaiety. A tender attachment between Laure and St. 
Quin, with whom the had been acquainted from her infancy, and 
who had left France to avoid the refentment of the comte d’Ogi- 
mond for not affifting in executing his villainous plots, furnifhes 
matter for the fentimental parts of the ftory. In an excurfion to 
Harrowgate, a young irifhman, Fitzpies, is introduced to the 
party, and his vivacity and generofity, through the remainder of 
athe tale, have a lively and interefting etfect. On their return to 
France, they are ftopped by a party of national guards, and car- 
ried before a magiftrate, whofe gouvernante difcovers Laure to 
be the daughter of the prince de Lamare, whofe death had been 
precured by the comte d’Ogimond, and the grand daughter of 
the comteffe’s mother, the duchefle de Brience ; upon which fhe 
is affeQlionately received by the duchefle, and forms a happy ma- 
trimonial connexion with the marquis de St. Ouin. The ftory 
is written with great eafe and vivacity, and is the more interefting 
on account of the probably genuine anecdotes, which it relates. 


Arr. xvi. The Myftic Cottager of Chamouny: A Novel. In two 
Volumes. 12mo. Price 6s fewed. Lane. 1794. 


Tuoves there is little novelty in this ftory, it has the merit 
of keeping ftriétly within the bounds of probability, and of bein 
fo contrived as to hold the reader’s curiofity in fufpenfe, an 
agreeably to intereft his feelings. The fimplicity of the tale 
would, however, have had a te effect, had it been told in 
more fimple language ; the writer every where labours to enrich 
his—we ought probably to have faid ber—defcription with brilli- 
ant ornaments ; and frequently loads the narrative with a long 
continued ftring of metaphors. Of the former kind, the reader 
may take, as a fpecimen, the following pretty phrafes: ‘ Sleep’s 
magic fillet fleeped in poppied effence loft its power ;’—* the part- 
ing tear fringed with gems the downcaft eyelids ;’—* the ftarting 
tear, that gliftened in his eye, reflected back the cryftal pendant, 
that impearled the cheeks of his conductors.’ 

The following is a curious inftance of an improper ufe of me- 
taphorical language; it is the weeping confeffion of a female 
‘penitent. 

VOL. 11. P. 130.—* Alas! the flowers of fancy, to my intoxicated 
fenfe, exhaled more fragrant perfume in the delufive paths of 
diffipation, than in the tranqoil fhades of virtue and wifdom, 
where a ftraggling thorn though infliéting but a trivial wound, 
difgufted, and determined me to turn to paths more feducing, and 
apparently devoid: of thofe injurious briars, where I too eagerly 
purfued the magic winding, nor paufed to refleét on the length 
of my ramble, ‘nll I found myfelf in an inextricable labyrinth, 


- furrounded by pernicious weeds, exhaling poifon and infeéting 


the very touch: Inow fhrunk with difmay, and vainly endea- 
voured to retrace my wandering fteps, but the intricacy fubver- 
ted my defign, no friendly clue was left to guide the wanderer 
back, and lof to every hope of deliverance, my only remainin 
eonfolation was to join the deluded group who foon furrounde 
me, and by their perfuafive fallacy and advice I foon conquered 


my 
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my averfion to this deftructive path, and dared to fmile, like 
them, defiance at morality.’ ; 
The piece is not, however, written throughout in this affefled 
ftyle. The author fometimes imitates, though very feebly, the. 
tender fimplicity of Sterne. Se®eral original pieces of poetry, 
tolerably well written, are interwoven with the narrative. 





° SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Art, xvi1. The Principles of Grammar, or Youth's Englifh Di- 
reflory. By G. Wright, Teacher of Englifh and the Mathe- 
matics. S8vo. 160 pages. Price 2s. Sunderland, Reed; 
London, Robinfons. 1794. 


A new method of teaching the englifh language is here offered 
tothe public, as the refult of twenty years ftudy and experience, 
and as adapted, better than any former plan, to diminith the la- 
bour of the teacher, and increafe the profit of the fcholar. How 
far this high claim to public attention is well founded, it is our 
bufinefs to inquire. 

The work confifis of three parts, which undertake to treat fe- 
parately on orthoepy, orthography, and grammatical analyfis. 
On orthoepy, or the various powers of letters, the author firft 
defcribes, with tolerable precilion, the manner in which the fe- 
veral vocal founds of the alphabet are produced by means of the 
organs of fpeech. He next attempts to afcertain and diftinguith 
the feveral founds, which are reprefented by the vowels and con- 
fonants. As each written vowel, and feveral of the confonants, 
reprefent more than one found, each diftin& found is marked 
with a feparate number, and exemplified by words in common 
ufe. ‘The fame is done with refpect to diphthongs. From thefe 
examples general rules are drawn, to guide the learner in his 
pronunciation of other words. All this an § feem promifing in 
theory, but in praétice is liable to material obje@tions. In the 
firft place, it is not an eafy matter to determine precifely all the 
diftin& vowel founds. In this enumeration, the author’s lifts 
are, in feveral particulars, deficient. He does not provide any 
diftinction between the different founds of the vowel a, which oc- 
cur in the words qvas and war ; of the vowel ¢ in the firft fylla- 
bles of the words fellow, fervant; of the vowel i in the -words 
Sillip, firkin, fpirit; of the vowel o in the words dog, {om Sor. 
Next, it is difficult to feleé&t words, in exemplification of fuppo- 
fed di:tiné founds, which are perfcétly fimilar in found; at 
Mr. W. makes frequent miitakes in this way: for example, 
he gives as fpecimens of fimilar vowel founds the followin 
pairs of words ; lad, lafs; grant, plant; prevent, pervert; nol. 
droll; fair, hair; heavy, fearful; oak, abroad. Again, fuppae 
fing all the vowel feumds accurately diftinguifhed and exempli- 
fied, it is perhaps impoffible to invent any general rules of pofi- 
tion, by means of which a child may, in. any cafe, know, at 
fight, which of the feveral founds belonging to any vowel 
character {s to be ufed; or if fuch rules could be found, i 
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would be much more difficult for the fcholar to learn and apply 
them, than to catch the proper founds of words in his native 
tongue by imitation. We gre therefore apprehenfive, that the 
‘fir part of this grammar, upon which the author appears ‘to 
have beftowed much pains, will not be found fo ufefula guide 
in teaching the elements of fpeech, as he expects. We are’cone 
firmed in this apprehenfion by remarking, that the aythor him- 
felf appears not to be, in his pronunciation, free from provincial 
vulgarity. Several proofs of this the reader may have already 
obferved ; and to thefe we mutt add the following ; pronouncing 
the words prude, tune, as if written prood, toon; dividing the gz 
in hunger, linger, Sc., as the ph is divided in Mepherd; founding 
able as if written adi], dropping the cv in pronouncing qvao; 
founding a as ya in garment, garden; 2nd in making eight and ate, 
due and doe, and the fir vowel in engliS and mercy, fimilar 
founds. 

The fecond part, which is entitled * Orthographical Rules and 
Difquiitttons,’ oddly enough contains only one fhort chapter on 
fpelling : it contains, befides, a lift, and merely a litt, of the fe- 
veral characters of punuation, and a fet of rules for elocu- 
tion, under the heads of accent and emphafis. In thefe rules, 
the author confounds the two ideas of quantity and accent; the 
rules themfelves are {nperficial and defective. ‘The exercifes for 
seadine confift of ‘ direftions for an agreeable behaviour, fables, 
and ftories;’ certainly, as the author remarks, much _ better 
fuited to the underttandings of children, than leffons from the 
Seriptures. ‘The rules for behaviour are drawn up in eafy, de- 
tached fentences, and contain, on the whole, good and proper 
advice. Some of the directions, however, are very fingular, and 
will not be thoucht quite conformable to modern notions of good 
breeding ; for example: * As foon as you enter the room where 
your-parents and relations are, bow, and ftand near the door till 
you are told where to fit:—never fit down tll you are defired :— 
begin what you have to fay with, fir, or madam ;—when you 
fpeak make a bow or curtfey, and when you havereceived an 
anfwer make another:—when you drink at table,~bow to fome 
one of the company, and fay, fir, or madam :—take off your hat 
when any great perfon pafles by, though you dv not know him; it 
is a refpect duc to his rank; when fuch a one is going the fame 
way ftand (iil till he has paffed by you.’ 

The ¢4ird part, which treats of the parts of fpeech, is drawn 
up judicioufly and concifely. The principal rules are ‘dittin- 
guifhed from thofe of inferiour importance by a largertype. This 
8 fo much the moft correc and ufeful part of the work, that we 
are almoft inclined to compare thefe theets to the fybilline leaves, 
and fay, that one third would be more valuable than the whole. 
The grammatical part, printed by itfelf, would be a very ‘ac- 
ceptable introduction to englifh grammar for the ufe of fehools. 

We are forry to remark, in a work intended as an englifh di- 
rectory, words not englifh, oy not ufed in their proper fenfe, 
and claufes of fentences not grammatical: for example, the word 
fniken ufed for Jiaical 3 fara the tcholar, for sease the fcholar 
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would be rhuch more difficult for the fcholar to learn and apply 
them, than to catch the proper founds of words in his native 
tongue by imitation. We are therefore apprehenfive, that the 
firfi part of this grammar, upon w hich the author appears to” 
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firme d in this apprehention by remarking, that the author him. 
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the cant velearifins of mothe -aaked, whinging and fhivering ¢ and 
the exprefions, ‘ it don’¢ matter ;” ¢ if any: of them are crofs, be 
ou civil, 47s echurhfinefs will dif, grace Aim,’ 
We have been thus particular in our account of this grammar, ° 
I fe we think it of ‘importance to the public, that the éxatt 
merit of books, offered for vencral ufe in fchools, thould be af- 


ART. XVIII. 47 Eajy, Short, and Syflematical IntroduBion to the 
j* ; h 2 ( VP aIIP LL y. f ort } . l Ne rs Se } 09 Pe Ry a Se hool Matter. 
B. : ‘ : : i 7.) Dace > 7 aoe -“ } » on fr j o- 
12m0. OG pare S. rice gd. oound. Bsoley. i794: 


‘LHF fundamental ele ements Of Englifh Grammar are here given 
concuely and correétiy. ‘lhe author ha: , Jud cioully, adhered very 
clotely to the plan of bifhop Lowth’s e xcel ent grammar. For young 
learners, a fhort and eafy manual of this kind is certainly preferable 
to amore comprehenfive fyftem.. “Ihe i een of this publication, 
ind the neat manner tn which it is printed,may alfo defervedly 
recommend it to public attention. 


Ant. xix. Hebraice Grammatices Rudimenta, in Ufum Scholae We. 

monafrerienkis; Diliventer recegnita, et non ni ullis ne: dah Regulis, 
A ‘iff ur Additamen fit,a ula: ad prot SOUCNARIR Ling cut’ Sand pri vate 
Studium precipue a prenteaay, Chine avit et odidit Thomas Abra- 
Khamis Salmon, a.m. Coll. Wadb. Oxon. 8v0. 83 pages. Price 
2S. Od. Dilly. 


Tebrew Grammar, for the ufe of Wefminfler {chool, was 
originally drawn up by the learned Bulby, and atterwards revifed 
and im pic ov ed by Friend. Various additions trom Ruxtorf, Byth- 
rer, Leufden, and other eminent ¢ sis? mapians, are by the prefent 
editor incorporated.with the work. . felecting and forming the 
rules, he has omitted fuch as he ood ey ot little value, and retained 
only thefe which appeared d to be negediary for learners... Some of: 
the foie rules, with their clucidations, are enclo! ed in brackets. 
“is far as to the end of that part of the grammar which treats-of, 
nouns, the pronunciation of the Hebrew words is given; many new 
examples of the rules are'added; aad througa the whole the he-. 
brew words are accompanied witha latin trantiagion, An appendix 

s fubjoined, co ntaining, i. The opinion of Bellarmin concerning 
points: 2. A table of.numbers: 3. An enumeras ion and explanation - 
of the tonic accents: 4. Notes refoecting the conjug: uion of vérbs.:- 
£ Rules for the y wer igation of certain peculiar,roots: 6, A cele- 
b rated chapter of Bytl hner. De Arama ‘fists, or concerning the chal- 
daiciims and fynaciims which occur in the Old Teitament. The 
work, in the prefent i improved ftate, appears to be not only adapted 
to the ufe of ichools, but well fuited to the purpoie of facilitazi ing 


the private ftudy of the hebrew language. Dy M- 
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Art. xx. By Autherity. The Declaration and Coafefion of Robert 
Watt, written, fubfcribed, and delivered by himfelf, the Evening 
before his Execution, for High Treafon, at Edinburgh, O&ober 16, 
1794. Attended by the Rev. Dr. Baird, Principal of the Univer ity 
of Edinburgh ; and the Rev. T. 8. Fones, one of the Minifters of 
Lady Glenarchie’s Chapel. 8vo. 33 pages. Price 6d. Edin- 
burgh, Bell and Bradfute; London, Robinfons. 


Four days previous to his being ‘ abforbed into eternity,’ when 
he expects his foul to ‘ travel over the vaft expanfe of the heavenly 
Jerufalem,’ Robert Watt, a prifoner in the gaol of Edinburgh, 
fits down to write the prefent narrative. ‘In his early youth,’ he 
fays, ‘ he exceeded his companions in juvenile follies, but he was 
always an enemy to fwearing.’ 

« My convittions,’ adds he, * were exceedingly ftrong ; fo that 
F would in the fpace of two hours be three,or four times at prayer, 
drowned in penitential tears. I have always found that my peniten- 
tial joy was in proportion to my contrition for fin. Fora long 
{pace of time I was not a day (if l remember right) without affar- 
ance of a faving intereft in Chrift; and at times, my feelings and 
views were more like a heavenly, than an earthly inhabitant. On 
fuch occafions I had inexprefible difcoveries of the infinitude and ho- 
linefs of God, and of my own vilenefs. I wondered, admired, 
adored, lamented, and rejoiced at one and the fame time. No 
fooner did my convidtions take place, than I was, as it were, com- 
pelled to allot fome particular hours every day to reading the Scrip- 
tures, meditation, felf-examination and prayer. Thefe hours I 
found to be the life of my foul. I learned, from experience, that 
faith muft be the giftof God. That I could as foon take up my 

rfonal refidence in the fun, as truly believe in Chrift, or fix my 
Sans on him in the exercife of faith. This unbelicf and treachery 
of heart, drew tears of forrow from my eyes.” We alfo learn, that 
the was ftrongly tempted by ¢ fatanical fuggeftions,’ to defpair and 
duicide, &c. 

Waitt next tells us, that he arrived at Edinburgh in the year 1786, 
and foon after got into bufinefs there. In 1791, or 1792, he be- 
‘came a member of the fociety of the * friends of the people :’ and 
he readily confeffes, that he was influenced by his ¢ psnhitton? to 
carry on ‘ a fecret correfpondence with Mr. Dundas and the lord ad- 
vocate ;’ but he does not mention, although it came out on his trial, 
how mach money he received, in order to betray the fecrets of his 
coadjutors. He afferts, that feveral perfons, who appear to have been 
poor ignorant mechanics, were fent ‘ at different times through the 
country, to found the public mind and to give inftruétions ;’ and at 
laft we are told, that ‘ there remained almoft nothing to do, for 
the execution of ‘the whole, but a vifit to England and Ireland by 
intelligent and confidential perfons.’ 

Here follows the vifionary outline of the projeéted revolution, 
as laid down by this fanatic, who at laf fell into the very fnare, 
which he had laid for others. : 

5 «The. 
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* The firft movement was intended to be made in Edinburghs 
London, and Dublin; while every town throughout the kingdom, 
were in readinefs to act, according to the plan, on the very firft no- 
tice which was to be given by couriers difpatched by exprefs. The 
nature of the plan was this—A body of men, to the number of four 
or five thoufand, were to be affembled in a place to be fixed on. 
Thefe were to be armed with pikes, guns, grenades—to be pro- 
perly divided with proper leaders. In regard to Edinburgh, thefe 
were to be placed at the Gzlicchapel, head of the Weit Bow, Tol- 
booth, or head of the High-ftreet,—that when the caftle foldiers 
came out, they might be furrounded. In order to prevent blood- 
fhed, means were to be ufed to gain as many of the foldiers as pof- 
fible ever to their fide. The regiment was to be enticed out b 
companies. But, previoufly to this, the magiftrates, lords of jufti- 
clary, commander in chief, and many others in town, to be feleéted, 
were to be apprehended ; -but to be treated, in every refpeét, becom- 
ing their ftation in life, and detained till the mind of the enfuing 
convention, or rather parliament, was known. ‘There was no in- 
tention whatever to put any to death; burt if found guilty of op- 
preflion and injuftice to the patriots, to fhare a fimilar fate with 
them, viz. tranfportation.’ 

Whatever may have been the defigns of Watt, or his motives for 
drawing up this paper, we think it was highly indecent to publith 
it at the period when it appeared; asthe conduét of the convention 
at Edinburgh, of which he was a member, was faid by the crown 
lawyers to be intimately conneéted with that of the gentlemen. then 
under trial for high treafon! oO. 


Art. xx1. Letters on Emigraticn. By 2 Gentleman lately returned 
from America: 8vo. 76 pages. Price 2s. Kearfleys. 1794. 


Ir is the evident defign of this publication, to throw all poflible 
difcouragement in the way of emigration to America. Every reaf 
difficulty is magnified, and every probable advantage either imper- 
feétly ftated, or wholly kept out of fight. In the paflage, the ad- 
venturer is threatened with being half flarved. After his arrival, 
he is taught to expect expenfive and poor entertainment, and many 
vexations from the infolence of landlords, and from the want of 
comfortable accommodations. He is threatened with unforefeen 
trouble and hazards in his purchafe of land and fettlement; with 
alarms from indians, dreary folitude, unhealthy feafons, and other 
inconveniences, if he devote himfelf to agriculture; and with the 
danger of wanting employ in other occupations. We by no means 
affert, that emigration is unattended by difficulties and hazards; we 
enly complain of this writer, for not pos. given a full and im- 
partial ftatement of the advantages and difadvantages of the under- 
taking. Thofe who with to gain real information upon this fubjett, 
will do much better to confult Mr. Cooper’s Letters. 


Art. xxii. 4 congratulatory, political, admonitory Epiftle to the 
Prince of Wales, on bis intended Marriage. ty Publicola Verax, 
a Student of the Inner Temple. 8vo. 40 pages. Price 1s. 
Pasfons. 4795. 
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Tue author of this pamphlet, in no very courily fiyle, prefumes 
to offer * advice,’ as weil as ‘ congratulation,’ to the heir apparents 
He feiicitates his royal highnefs on being * about to become a ufe- 
ful member of iociety, an active citizen,’ but he bluntly adds, as 
€ you cannot love the woman you are to marry, you muit marry the 
woman youarc to love.’ The following is a /e@ure, very difimilar 
perhaps to any thing ever delivered at Carleton Houfe: ‘ Hitherto 
your life has been a blank, marked neither with extraordinary -vir- 
tues, or defpicable, much lefs detettable vices; neither adorned 
by the fplendor of talents, nor difgraced by want of ability; more 
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prone to idienefs and duilipatron, than to ftudy and ferious renhection ; 
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gluttng rather than gratifying the grofler paflions; killing rather 
than enjoying yourtime. Nothing, however, befpcaks any mani- 
feft error in your heart, or in your head. All the geod about you 
is yourown, the bad is other people’s.. More care in your educa- 
tion would have made you both wifer and better. Had your pre- 
ceptors (and it would have been an eafy and meritorious tak) given 
you more talle for the clofet than the ftable, you would now have 
felt more attraction amid legiflators in the fenate,- than among 
gamefters at Newmarket. Inttead of the charices at play, you would 
have been ‘killed in the conflitution of your country. A knowledge 
of hiftory would have taught you to-trace effects to their caufes, 
and to have difplayed a greatnefs of mind upon alf, and particularly 
the moft urgent occafions; jor would thefe have been the only 
bleffed effe&ts of a proper education. he rifing youth, on whoie 

anners your example has made no incenfiderable impreffion, would 
have envied your virtues, and emulated your attainments; inftead 
of Bond-ftreet loungers, midnight rakes, horfe jockies, and mighty 
Nimrods, our legiilators would have been politicians ; their daily 
inquiries would not have been how does the prince wear his hair? 
how does he tie his cravat? how does he blow his nofe ? 

« No, they would have afked what does he think of the expedi- 
ency of fuch a meafure? dogs he admire the writings of fuch a phi- 
lofopher? how does the important events of furrounding nations oc- 
cupy his fpeculative mind? does he admire more that part of our 
conftitution which originated in the inftitutions of our faxon ancef- 
tors, than that which was brought over by the norman conqueror? 
has he not been lately inrproving himfelf iff the knowledge of com- 
merce? does he not admire the ¢oGrines of the author of the wealth 
of nations? does he not conftantly converfe with men of the firlt 
abilities the country can produce? is he not the guardian of virtue, 
and protector of talents? in fhort, is not his whole time occupied 
in improving himfelf. and promoting the happinefs and welfare of 
his country? On fuch fabjeds, there would have been’ fome merit 
in taking the lead of fafhion, and ftamping the tafte and manners of 
the age. But it is never too late to learn; and the prefent is al- 
ways the time for beginning. 

“< Dimidium fa@i, qui capit habet.” i 

* He who has it in his power to do mach harm, has it alfo in his 
power to do much good ; and this is exaétly your cafe, No time 
ca3be more adapted to this great and important change, than that 


which exhibits you asa new man, The fyftem of your life at te 
t 
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about to fuffer a complete revolution, why not the fyitem of your 
manners ?’ 

The author, after this, advifes the prince to beware of certain 
vulgar and dangerous errours, which have lately become fafhionable 
at our court, and feem to have been countenanced by our rulers : 
fuch as, that all government is intended for the good of the gover- 
nors ; that the governed areelicentious, and prone to anarchy and 
rebellion; that nothing but the ftrong arm of power can quict the 
turbulence of their fpinits; that the magiftrate is in greater fecurity 
from terrour, than from affection; that corruption is neceflary to 
the well being of government ; that it is the intereft of a prince to 
enlarge his prerogative, and fet the voice of the people at defi- 
ance ; to weaken and annihilate the public fpirit; and above all, 
‘* that princes are privileged to kill, aud that numbers fanctify the 
crime.” 

He views with horrour ‘ the peftilential calm of defpotifm ;’ 
mankind, he thinks, are too patient and forbearing, ‘ for there is 
not a fingle inftance in the page of hiftory, where a tal infur- 
reClion of a whole nation has not been delayed at leaft half a cen- 
tury longer than it onght.’? Good and falutary meafures, he affirms, 
can always be carried on without the aid of ‘ corruption,’ but"bad 
ones cannot, therefore it is deemed ‘ neceflary,’ by thofe interefted 
in perpetuating abufes: ‘a propofition too monftrous for an inge- 
nuous mind to contemplate with temper.’ 

After congratulating the prince of Wales, as being ‘ the heir ap- 
parent of a limited, not an abfolute monafchy,’ and having there- 
fore ‘ a greater chance to furviye the wreck of monarchies than 
prince in Europe ;’ the author reminds him, that the alliance he is 
about to form, adds a link to the perils that furround him, as ¢ it 
may rivet the dangerous and woeful chain of german conne¢tions more 
clofely to the britifh crown.’ | 

The fair princefs, whom he is about fhortly to lead to the * bri. 
dal bed,’ is advifed to obey the commands of holy writ, ‘* to leave 
her father and mother, and cleave unto her hufband :”’ and her in- 
tended hufband is warned againft the repetition of any thing that 
may give juft caufe of offence either to her or to the nation ; for, 
adds he, ‘ nothing difgufts the middling and thinking clafs fo much, 
as a depravity of manners in their rulers, and the @bfervation of a 
french emigré, of confiderable ci-devant diftinétion, on feeing you 
enter a public room too much under the influence of Bacchus, 
“« Voila qui fait les democrats,” carries with it more good fenfe and 


truth than people in general are aware of,’ 


Art. xxist. A Letter to the Inhabitants of the Parifh of Chri 
Church, Spitalfields; touching the probable Caufes of the late Tu- 
mults, and other public Calamities; and humbly fuggefiing a rational 
Plan for compofing the Minds of the difcontented, and eftablifbing 
permanent Tranquillity ; prefeated to Daniel Williams, a refident 
Magiftrate, and Chairman at the late General Meeting ¢ i fee 


ciation for the Prefervation of Peace and good Order, held for the 


Purpofe of frwearing in fuch {pecial Conflabler as might —_ 
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their Services, at the faid Parifo Church, on Monday, 
tv94. By an Old Parifhioner. 





A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


Auguft 25, 


To which are added, the Laas; 


of the Sympatbetic Philanthropifts, a new Bench Sectety, lately 
inftituted in Spitalfields: together with their fraternal Plan of 
Infurance from Fire, Sc. which is capable, aud it is boped, és 


worthy of untver/al Adoption. 


Svo. 


7 pages. Price 3d. 


Tue author of this pamphlet is"anory, that the hight of the 
fun is taxed, and that Grefham College is converted into an ex- 


cife office, 


His rational plan for preventing diffention is, that 


the great fhould ceafe to opprefs, and the poor to be licentious, 
and all unite in adopting and adhering to pure chriftianity. The 
fociety of Sympathetic Philanthropifis appears, as far as we can 
difcover it’s principles and rules through the mafs of words in 
which they are enveloped, to be a laudable, voluntary affociation, 
D. M.. 


for the relict of poverty and affliction. 
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The Chriftian Do@trine of Juftrfica 
By W. Deafon. 


to Js Richardfon 
ai Revealed 



















Revealed Knowledge of what wili fpcedily 
be fulfilled, publithed by Divine Com- 
mand. By J]. Wright, No. 47, Dorfet 
Street, Mancheiter-fguare 

A cohcife View of the Hiftory of Reli- 
gious Knowledge. same 3s fewed. 
Robinfons 


PraSical. 


An Enquiry into the Duties of Man. By 
T. Gilborne, Me Ae to 31 49 bds, 
Whites 

The Pfaims of David Methodifed, By 
R. Walker. 2s 6d boards Kay 

Letters to his Friends, By the late Rev. 
]- Parker. is 6d Wiils 

The Duty of Children to their Parents. 
By R. Wright. 1s Rivingtons 

Efflay on the Happinefs of a well ordered 
Family. 38 6d Ibid. 

Prayers and ‘Thankfgivings, principally 
for Children; but to be ufed by Per- 
fons of all Ages. By S. Hopkinfon. 
12mo Newbery 

A Catechifm for Children and Youth. 
6d Johnfon 

The Country Carpenter's Confeffion of 
Faith. 2d Kivingtons 


Vilames of Sermont. 


Difcourfes’ at the Bampton Lecture, on 
the Chriftian Redemption, 1794. By 
T. Wintle, S8vo 5s boards, Cadell 
and Davies 

Sermons preached at Tunbridge. By 
M.Benfon, Svo, 6s. boards. Ri- 
viegtons 

Six Sermons preached before the Lord 
Mayor. By G. S. Townley. 3s fewed 
ibid. 


Single Sermons. 


A Sermon at a Vifitation at Skipton. 
By S. Clapham. gto 1s fohafon 

of the Bp. of Hereford. By 

|. Plymiey- gto 36 Longman 

_— the Archdeaconof Berks. 
By W. Wet Green, 438 § ivingtons 

at the Vifitatian of the Bithop 
of Norwich. By J. Longe. 13. [bdid, 

A Charge to the Clergy. By rhe Bithop 
of Lenden. 15 Abid. 

of Lincoln. By 
the Bp. of Lincoln, 186d Cadell — 

Dithoneft Shame the primary Source of 
the Corruptions of Chriflianity. By 
JF. Belham. Svo 1s johntlon 
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Sermon at Exeter before the Society of 
Unitarians. By T. Reynail, tame, 
6d Ibid, 

On the Signs of the Times, preached at 
Cambridge, June 29, By T. Rennell, 
9.p. Rivingtons . 

Fear of God and Allegiance to the King. 
A Sermon, By R, Weaver. 1s Brook 
and Co, 

By C. Davy. ss. Payne 


At Lambeth. By C, H. Hall, p.p. xs © 


Rivingtons 

At Cambridge, Subordination confidered. 
By Je Owen. 13 Cadell and Davies 

At Bath, Refleétions on Religious Fafts, 
By D. Jardine. 6d Dilly 

At Taunton, the Duties of a Soldier, 
By J. GardTer, 18 6d Rivingtons 

At the Confecration of the Chapel at 
Home. By T. D. Whitaker. 15. 
Vernor and Co, 

Civil Liberty guarded againft Abufe. A 
Sermon, By E. Edwards. 18 Wilkie 

Sermon at the Mufic Meeting at Wore 
cefter. By R. Lucas, p. dD. 18 
Robfon 

On Methodifm. By S. Clapham. 4to 
1s Johnfon : 

Before a Volunteer Company. By the 
fame. gto 18 Jbid. ~ 

Before a Troop of Yeomanry. By J. 
Whiteley. 1s Ibid. 

Before the Yeovil Volunteer Corps. By 
W. Langdon, a.o. 18 Baldwin 
Before the Governors of the Leicefter 
Infirmary. By R. Houlman. 1% 

Mathews 

Before the Mayor, &c. of Colchefter. 
By T. Twining. 1s Cadell and 
Davies 

Dif.ourfe on the Wifdom of God in the 
Formation of Man. 6d Dilly 

On the gracious Errand of Chriite By 
R. Fry. 6d Ibid, 

By J. joyce, with an Acceunt of the 
Author's Arreft and Imprifonment, 
&c. 186d Ridgway 

Op the Faft Day. By G. Smith. 18, 
Deighton : 

At a Houfe of Corre@tion. By H. 
Glaffe, p.m. 13 Rivingtons 

(Funeral) for Rev. Mr. Turner of Wake- 
field. By W. Wood. 18 Jobnfon. 

On the Death of T, Reader, By J. 
Barber Dilly 

On the Death of the Rev, W. Price. 
By £.Parfoos. 64 Mathews 

Hints on Religious Education: two Ser- 
mons. By D. Turners dp. BD. 15 6d 
Cadell and Davies 
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ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY:> 


Dr. Gregory’s Hiftory of the Chriftian 
Church. New Edit. enlarged. 2 vols. 
145 boards Keariley 

Hiftory of the Miffion of the United 
Brethren among the Indians in North 
America, From the Getman of Lof- 
kei!. By Latrobe. 8vo $s, boatds. 
Stockdale 

Letters on Miffions. 
1s6d Button 

Confiderations on a Separation of the Me- 
thodifts from the Eftablifhed Church. 
32 © Richardfon 


By M. Horne. 


METAPHYSICS, &Ce 


A new Edition of the Works of John 
Locke, Efg. 9 Vols. Svo. 3) 328. 
in boards, JI.ongman, &c. 

A brief View of the Anatomical Argu- 
ments fur the Doétrine of Materialifm, 
in Anfwer to Dr. Ferriar, By W, 
Tatterfal, mep. 1s Johnfon 


TOPOGRAPHY. ANTI« 
VOYAGE&Ss- TRAVELS. 


mIsTory. 
QUITIES. 


New Annual Regifter for 1793. $s. 
boards, Robinfons 

Scotith Regifter of Hiftory, Literature, 
&c. of Scotland. Vol. I. (to be con- 
tinued quartefly.) 3s 6d fewed, Ibid. 

Memoirs of the Reign of George 111. 
By W. Belfham. 4 vols, 8yvo. 1). 
boards. Ibid. 

Pi@uie of the Ifle of Wight. Dy H. P. 
Wyndham. 8vo. gs boards. Egerton 

Hiftory of the Abbey and Borough of 
Evefham. By W. Tindal, 15s bds. 
Longman 

Indian Antiquities. By T. Maurice. 
Vol. 45 § 148 boar’s. Richardfon. 

An hiftorical and moral View of the 
French Revolution. By Mary Woll- 
ftonecraft. Vel. J. $vo, 7s boards. 
Jobnion 

Hiftory of the Reign of Louis xvi. King 
of France. By T. G. Street. $Syo.. 
6s boards Bell 

Hiftory of the Campaign of 1792, be- 
tween France and the Allies. By Col. 
J. Money. Svo. 7s boards. Harlow 

A Journey in 2793 through Flanders, 
Brabant, and Germany. By C. Efe. 
$vo 6s boards Debrett 

Hiftory of the Campaign of 1794. 3s, 
Longman 

La Revolution Francoife a Geneve, 
Etmiley ; 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


Abridgment of Edwards's Hiftory of the 
Weft Indies. 2 vols, 8vo. 123 bds. 
Parfons 

Information refpe€ting America, colle&ed 
by T. Cooper, late of Manchefter, 
with a Map ot the Middle States, 4s 
fewed. Johnfon 

Letters on Emigration. 23 Kearfley 

Authentic Account of the late Expedi- 
tion to Bulam on the Coaft of Africa, 
By J. Montefiore. 8vo 2s Ibid, 

Account of the Iflandof Bulam. By A, 
Johanfen. 1s 64 Martin and Bayn, 

Two Voyages to Sierra Leone, By Anna 
Maria Falconbridge. 12mo. §s bds. 

An Effay on Colonization. Part1, By 
C. B. Wadftrom. 4to. 128 boards, 
Darton 
BIOGRAPHYe CHARACTERRS. 

Hiftory of Robefpierre. as 6d Chapman 

Sketches of the Charaéters of T. Erikine 
and J. Mingay. 2s Kearfley 

Memoirs of Gen. Dumourier, tranflated 
by J. P. Beaumont. Part 1. 3vo. 
45 boards, Allen and Weft 

Memoirs of Gen, Dumourier, 38, Ver- 
nor and Hood 

Speech of S. Barton, on the compara- 
tive Merit of Lord Chatham, Wath- 
ington, and Koiciufko. 6d, Alien 
and Weft 


LAWs 


A Preliminary Le€ture to the Courfe of 
Le€tures on the Inftitutes of Juftinian. 
By J. Wilde, Efq. 8vo, 38. Cadell 

The Second Part of the Praétice of the 
Courts of King’s Bench, &c, By 
B. J. Sellon. §s boards. Butterworth 

Durnford and Eaft’s Reports, Trinity 
Term, Vol. 5. Part 8. with Indexes. 
7: 6d boards Ibid. 

Reports of Cafes in Chancery. Vol. 2- 
Part 2. By F. Vefey. 108 6d. Dilly 

The Praétice in the Court of King’s 
Bench in Perfonal AGiions. By Wm. 
Tidd. Part Il. Svo. 8s. boards, 
Butterworth 

The Modern Pleader. By J. Impey: 
8vo 7s boards Ibid. 

Sportfman and Game-keeper’s Pockets 
Beok. 186d Clarke 

A View of the Rule in Shelly's Cafe, 
By R. Prefton. $vo — boards 

Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown. New 

Edit. By T. Leach. 4 vols. Royal 

ate nies 

s’s Reports. New Edi y # 

W. Saunders. 3 velse Royal $vo, 2! 
boards Longman 

' Hale's 











Hale's Hiftory of the Common Law. 
New Edit. By C. Runnington, 2 
Vo's8vo 16sbound ib. 

Shower's Reports. New Edit. By T. 
Leach. 2 Vols 8vo 1148 in boards 
Clarke 

Coke on Littleton. By Hargrave and 
Butler. New Edit. 3 Vols 8vo 1118 
in boards Brooke 

The whoie Proceedings on the Trial of 
Thomas Walker, of Manchefter, and 
others, for a Confpiracy. 8vo 25 6d 

ohnfon 

The ,Defence of J. Gerrald on his Trial 
for Sedition. 1s 6d Ridgway 

Abridgment of the Law relating to Riots, 
By C.Lufh. 1s Downes 

A Charge delivered to the Grand Jury, 
Od. 2. By Baron Eyre. gto is 
Payne 

Stri€tures on the Same. 28 Eaton 

Obfervations on the Law of Treafon, 
1s 6d Johnfon 

The Law of Treafon. 1s Crafby 

Enguiry into the Office and Duty of 
Jurymen in Cafes of High ‘Treafon. 
Jordan 

A Warning to Judges and Jurors on State 
Trials. as Eaton 

Trial of R. Watt and D. Downie, 25 
Ridgway 

w—— of T. Hardy. By J. Gurney. 
Voli. PartI. S8vo 386d Gurney 

mem of Lady Cadogan for Adultery. 
is6¢ Ridgway 

-—— of W. Woolley for a Libel on Sit 
Richard Hil, 1s Debrett 


POLITICS. POLITICAL OECONOMY.s 


The political Relations of the French 
Republic, and the Helvetic Body. By 
Co'. Weiis. Svo 186d Debrett 

Etat de la France au Mois de Mai, 1794. 
Par M, te Comte de Montgaillard. 
2s De Bofte 

The fame; in Englith 1s 6d. Crotby 

Rafiuez vous: cu Examen de |’Etat de 
la France. 286d Debrett 

Suite de Etat de ja France, Per le 
Comte de Montgaillard. 2s 6d De 
Boftz 

The fame in Englith 

The Neceflity of continuing the War; 
from the French of Count Montgail- 
lard. 2s Crofby 

The Profpe€t before us. In Reply to 
Montgaillard. 236d Eaton — 

Report made by St. Jult on Expences 
with neutral Powers. From the 
French. Jordan 
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Information the $: dco 
of the a bor mg 
8vo ss fewed Vernor and Hood 

The predent State of France. By R. 
Lindet. 386d Beid 

Pieces Authentiques rel, Ala Detention 
ce Barom D'Armfeldt. 13 White, 
Piccadilly 

An Idea of the prefent State of France. 
By A. Young. Richardion 

A Key tothe French Revolution, By 
C.F. Triebeer. 386d Rivingtons 

RefieCtions fubmitted to the Combined 
Powers. By }j. Bowles. 1s Longman 

The fame in French. 28 © Boofey 

Confiderations on the French War. By 
a Britith Merchant, 186d Eaton 

An Addreis to the Eleétors of Norwich. 
Being a Vincication of the oppofers of 
Mr. Wyndham, 6d Robinfons 

Revolution without Bloodthed. 1d Eaten 

Remarks on the Orders of the Duke of 
York te his Army, By G. Wakee 
field. as Keariley 

Thoughts on the Sutpenfion of the Hige 
beas Corpus Act. 18 Lebrete - 

The Citizen: or Outlines of Political 
Science, Part2. 48 fewed Cox 

Appendix to Vindicie Brittannice, ia 
Anfwer to the Analytical Review. 64 
Gardner 

On Jacobinifm. By W. Fox. Syo 34 
Gurney 

Defence of the War againft France. By 
the fame. 3d ib. 

On Peacee By W. Fox. Svo 3d Gute 
ney , 

Letter to C. J. Fox, from a Weftminfier 
Eie&tor. 6d Eaton 

Confiterations for thofe who have fub- 
fcribed towards the Encreafe of the 
Military, aad illuminated for the Vic- 
tory of Lord Howe, 8vo 

Scylia more dangerous than Charybdise 
8vo 1s 6d Stockdale : 

Good Senfe: By |. Stewart the Travele 
ler. 8vo 286d Owen 

A Call to Exertion with Refpe& to the 
prefent Srate of this Country. 4d 
Rivingtons — 

Letters on the Subjeét of the armed Yeo- 
manry. By Major Eliot. 6d ib. 
Eflay on Government, Revolutions, &¢. 
By the Rev. J. Young, 2s Vernor 

and Co, 

Monarchy, no Creature of God's making, 
By J. Coke. 28 Eaton 

Better tate than never. A Review of 


Mr. Pitt’s Adminiftration, 18 66 


Johnfon 


The Declaration and Confefion of R. . 


Watt. 26 Reobiafons 
ay Dialogue 
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Dialogue *between a Reformer and an 
Anti-Revolutionit. 15 6d Stockdale 

Obfervations on the National Character 
of the Dutch. By R. Walker, r.n.s. 
ts Kay 

The Evidence fummed up. 6d Eaton 

The Virtues of Hazel. 6d ib. 

His Majefty’s Speech, Nov. 25, 1794. 
Folio. By Anticipation. Eaton 

A Refutation of Mr. Pitt's Affertion, that 
* unlefs the Monarchy of France be 
teftored, the Monarchy of England 
will be-loft for ever.» Svo 2s 6d 
Be!l 

Letter to Mr. Dundas. By Citizen J. 
Harrifon of Sheffield. 8vo 1s Eaton 

Dialogue between a corrupt Burgefs and a 
patriotic Knight, 1s 6d Stockdale 

Letter on puolic Affairs. By Sir R. 
Mufgrave. 1s 6d ib, 

State of the Countty in November, 1794. 
By A. Jones. 186d Owen 

The Crifis: political Effays. 
Mountmorres. 8vo 4s Hookham 

#Efop: an Alarmift. 2s Stockdale 

The real Origin of Government. By J. 
Whitaker, s.p. 156d ib, 

J. H. Tooke ftripped’ Naked and Dif- 
fetted. 6d 

Letters to the Peers of Scotland. By Lord 
Lauderdale. S8vo ss fewed Robin- 
fons 


By Lord 


Political Occon:my. 


Confiderations fur les Effets de I*Impot, 
&c. Parla M. de Catfaux. 8vo 4s 
fewed Dilly 

Confiderations on the Struéture of the 
Houfe of Commons. By D. M, Pea- 

Neock. 28 Lebrett 

Statiftical Account of Scotland. 
J. Sinclair. Vol. 11. 12. 13. 8vo 
24s boards Cadell 

A Defence of the Right to Tithes. Svo 
1s Deighton 

Obfervations on Tythes. By W. Hales, 
pep. To which is added, The Mode- 
rate Reformer. 186d Whites 

Church and State Heterogenous. 6d 
Symonds 

The London Militia AG confidered, 
Symonds 


By Sir 


Ams ican Affairs. 


Addrefs of W. Smith, of S. Carolina, to 
his Cenitituents. ya Debrett 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS, 


Duties payable on all Goods impoited 
into the United States. ib. 

Commerce of America with Europe from 
the French of Briffot de Warville, and 
E. Claviere. 8vo 78 boards Jordan 

American Calendar. 25 6d fewed Debrett 


ZAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 


Remarks on the Obfervations on the 
Report of the Committee for ififpect- 
ing the Lord’s Journals, in relation to 
the Trial of Haftings. 1s Debrett 

Debate in the Commons, June 20, on the 
Motion of Thanks to the Managers of 
Haitings’s Trial. 136d Debrett 

An Anfwer to Mr. Princep’s Obferva- 
tions on the Mocurrery Syitem. By 
T. Law. 186d Faulder 

Addrefs to Eaft India Proprietors on ad- 
drefling the King. 1s Debrett 

Sketch of Debate on the fame Subjeé, 
By W, Woodfall. 156d ib. 

The adjourned Debate at the Eaft-India 
Houle, on addrefling the King. Taken 
by W. Woodfal. gto 2s Debrett 

Debate, June 18, on the Report of the 
Committee of Bye-laws, and on Di- 
reCtors trading to India. By W. 
Wooedfall. 28 Debrett 

Speech, Jane 18, againtt the Direétors 
trading to India. By R. Twining. 
1s Cadeil and Davies 

Anfwer to Mr. Twining’s Speech on Di- 
re€tors trading to India. By Mr. 
Tolfrey. 186d Stockdale 


~ MATHEMATICS. TACTICS. 

On the Inveftigation of Aftronomical 
Circles, By the Count de Bruhl. 
1s6d Cadell 

The Magnetic Atlas, or variation Charts 
of the whole terraqueous Globe. By 
J. Churchman. 4to boards Sewell 

Elements and Praétice of Rigging, Sea-_ 
manthip, and Naval Ta@tics. 2 Vols 
4to. 4! 4s boards Steel — 

The Method of finding the Longitude at 
Sea. By W. Wales. 2s 6d Win- 
grave 

Efiay on Naval Taétics. Part I. By J. 
Clerk. gto os 6d boards Cadell 
atid Davies 

Inftruétions for Young Dragoon Officers. 
x Egerton 











NATURAL HISTORY. 


Jaftru@ions for colleGing and preferving 
various Subjects of Natural Hiftory. 
Svo 436d Riwingtons 


AGRICULTURE. 


InftruGtions to Farmers on managing 
Arable Land. By J. Hodgkinfon. 
186d Kivingtons 

The Theory and Praétice of the Drill 
Hutbandry. By W. Amos. gto. 158. 
boards Kobinfons 


MEDICINE. SURGERY. PHYSIO- 
LOGY. CHEMISTRY. NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


A Differtation on Simple Fever. By G. 
Fordyce, M.D, 8vo, 38 6d fewed 
Johnfon 

Rules for recovering Perfons recently 
drowned. By R. Hamilton, m. pv. 
$vo. 6d Longman 

The Duties of a Regimental Surgeon. 
By R. Hamilton, m.p. 2volse &vo. 
New Edit. i2s boards Longman 

Effays phyfiological and praétical. By 
F. Penrofe, m.no. 8vo. Deighton 

Eflay on the Management of Children. 
By W. Mofs. 8vo. New Edit. 7s 6d 
boards Longman. 

Phyficological Reflearches. By B. Hum- 
page. 8vo. 5s boards Murray 

Qn the. Nature and Cure of the Croup. 
By D. Alexander. Svoe 28. Johnfon 

A New Edition of Quincy’s Lexicon. 8vo. 
1os 6d bound Lengman 

Inquiry into the Efficacy of a new Species 
of Bark. By J. Relph, m.v. 8vo. 
38 boards Phillips 

A Letter on the yellow Peruvian Bark. 
By M. OfRyan, m.d. zs Nunn 

Account of the Yellow Fever in. Phila- 
deiphia. By B. Ruth, med. 8vo. 
6s boards Dilly 

Letters to Dr. Quin, on the Dropfy in 
the Brain. By W. Patterfon, m. ov. 

An Inquiry into the Abufes of the Medi- 
cal Department in the Militia, By 
H. Moifes. Sve. 286d Murray 

Method of treating thofe Affe@tions which 
arife from che Poifon of Lead. By H. 
Clutterbuck. 2s Boofey 

Inquiry into the Qualities of the Aerated 
Alkaline Waters. By J. Moncrief. 
38 Kay 

Efiay on the Rhus Toxicodendron, or 
Semach. By J. Alderfon, mM. 0. 
ts 64 Johnfoa 
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Pradtical Obfervations on the Effeéts of 
certain Medicines, in the Prevention 
and Cure of Difeafes. -By R. Shan- 
NON, M. De Svo. 6s 6d Vernor and Cos 

The Guide to Health, By the Rev. Je 
Townfend. Sve. 6s boards Cox 

A Treatife on the Bigod, Inflammations 
and Gua Shot Wounds. By J, Hunter. 
4to. 11118 6d boards Nicol 

Hittory of two Cafes of ulcerated Cancers 
of the Mamma. By J. Ewart, M.D. 
ts 6d Dilly 

Ob/ervations Phyfiological and Chirurgie 
cal, By W. Weldon. 23 6d Crofby 

Confiderations on the Medicinal Ufe of 
Fatitious Airs, and the Method of ob- 
taining them. Part 1. By T. Bed- 
docs, mM. p. 256d Johnfon 

Experimental Refearches on the Philofoe 
phy of Permanent Colourss By E. 
Bancroft, M.D, Svue 78 beards 
Cadell and Davies 

Effay on Combuftions By Mrs, Fulhames 
8vo. 38 6d fewed Jobnfon 

Summary ef the Pneumato-Chemical 
Theory. By R, White, MeD-e 138 
Cadell and Davies 

LeGures on EleGticity. By.G. C. Mote 
gan. 2 vols. {mall 8vo. sos 6d boards 
Johafon 

Lectures on Natural and Experimental 
Philofophy. “By G. Adams, 5 vols. 
Svo. as boards Adams 

Obfervations on the Ventilation of Rooms, 
Chimneys, &c. By J. Whitehurf. 
3s 6d fewed Bent 

A Treatifeon Magnetifm, By R. Walker 
of Jamaica, 8vo. boards. Adams 


POETRY. TRANSLATIONS, THE 
DRAMA+s 


The Aineid of Virgil. Tranflated into 
Blank Verfe. By James Beresiord. 
4to. 415s boards Johnfon 

Ariftotle de Poetica, a Tyrwhitt. Royal 
ato. 212s boards Oxford 

The fame. Large vo, 6s boards 

The fame. Small 8vo. 4s boards 

Roman Portraits. By R. jephfon, Efq. 
ato. 117s boards. Robinfons 

Scotith Songs; with Mufice 2 vols, 12mo, 
10s 6d fewed Jjohnifon 

Britannia, in three Cantos. Heookham 
and Co. 

Englith Anthology, Vol. 2» 3 1 
boards Egerton 

Waiks in aF oreft, infcribed to Mr, Mafon. 
3s Whites 

A Sketch from the Landfcape, ddreffed 
to R. P. Knight, Eig. 2s 6d Fauloer 

Poems, by Anna Maria. 8vo. Ir. one 
gold Mchur (218) Cadell and — 
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The Works of P. Pindar, Efq. 3 vols. 
Svo. rl wxs 6d boards Walker 

Tranflations, chiefly from Petrarch and 
Meteftafio. 33 fewed Robinfons 

Mifcellaneous Poctry, in Eng. and Latin, 
By J. Reeve. 5s fewed Robdfon 

The Siege of Gibraltar. By Capt. Bud- 
worth. gto. 28 Hookham 

The Times: a Satirical Rhapfody. By 
Jennings, Part 1. 38 6d Bulgin 

Poemsand a Tragedy. By W.']. Mickle, 
4to. 18s boards Richardfon 

Teteleftai: the Final Clofe. By D, 
Bradberry. 8vo. 2s 6d Rivingtons 

The Canterbury Tales of Chaucer. By 
W. Lipfecomb. 43 vols. Small 8vo. 
rss boards. Robinfons 

Adventures of T. Twigg, Efg. 2 vols. 
Small 8vo. 6sfewed Willianis 

Howe Triumphant. By R. J. Thorn. 
6¢ Longman 

Songs for 1795, facred to Truth, Liberty 
and Peace 1s2mo. 138 6d Jordan 

The Jew: aComedy. By R. Cumber- 
land. 8vo. 186d Dilly 

The Wedding Day. A Comedy. By 
Mrs. Inchbald. 1s Robinfons 

Con fequences, or the School for Prejudice 
A Comedy.. By E. J. Eyre. 4s 6d. 
Longman 

The Fall of Robefpierre: an Hiftoric 
Drama. By S. T. Coleridge. 18 Kearfley 

Lodoifka: an Opera. By J. P. Kemble. 
Svo. 156d. Robinfons 

Netley Abbey: an Operatic Farce. By 
Mr. Pearce. 1s. Ibid. 

Arrived at Portfmouth : 
Drama. 15. Longman 


PAINTINGe 


The Works of Profeflfor Camper on the 
Connection between Anatomy and 
Drawing, &c. Tranflated by Dr. Cogan. 
4to. sis boards. Dilly 

NOVELS. 

The Necromancer. 2 vols, 12mo. 68 
fewed. Lane 

Turkith Tales, A new Colleétion. By 
/. Mofer. 2 vols, 12mo. 6s fewed. 

bid 


Lord Fitzhenry. By Mifs Gunning 


3 vols. r2mo, sos 6d. Bell - 
Bincy St. Aubyn. By Mrs. Robinfon. 
*2vols. r2mo. 6s fewed. Herbert 
Viciffitudes in genteel Life. 4 vols, 

t2mo. 128 fewed, Longman 
Caroline Merton. 2 vols. tama. 68 
fewed. Richardfon 


an Operatic. 


A CATALOGUE OF BOOKS AND PAMPHLETSs, 


Wonderful Travels of Prince Fan-Feredin, 
g8 6d fewed. Evans 

i cward de Courcy,2 vols. 6s fewed. Lane 

The Banifhed Man. By Charlotte Smith. 
4 vols. r2mo. 148 fewed. Cadell 

Ivy Caftie. 2 vols. r2mo. 6s fewed. Owen 

Tales of Elam. 2 vols. 12mo. 6s fewed. 
Lane 

The Weird Sifters. 3 vols. os fewed. ib, 

Caftle of Zittau. A German Tale, 
3 vols. os fewed. ib, 

Count Roderic’s Caftle. 2 vols. 6s fewed. 
ib. 

The Parifian. 2 vols. 68 fewed. ib. 

The Myftic Cottager of Chamouny, 
2 vo's.12mo0. 6s fewed. ib. 

Caroline Merton. 2 vols. r2mo, fewed. 
Richardfon 

The Offspring of Rufiel. 
6s fewed Lane 

The Royal Captives: a Fragment. By 
Ann Yearfley. 2 vols. 6s fewed, 
Robinfons 

The Moufe-Trap. 2 vols. 
fewed Parfons 

The Contraft, By Mrs. Gooch. 2 vols. 
6s fewed Kearfley 


2 vols. r2mo. 


Izmo. 6s 


DICTIONARIES. SCHOOL BOOKS. AND 
BooKS FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
AND AMUSEMENT OF YOUNG PER~ 
SONS, 


Parkhurft’s Greek and Englith Lexicon to 
the New Teftament. New Edit. en- 
larged. 4to. 212s bound. Robinfons 

A Pocket Vocabulary of Englith, Ger- 
man, Dutch, French, Itaiian, and Spa- 
nith. By Capt. Wilfon, 2s 6d boards. 
Vernor and Hood 

A Biographical Diétionary for the Povket. 
izmo. 48 fewed. Robinfons 

Tragediarum dele@tus, Edit. G. Wakefield. 
2 vols. 8yo. 14s boards, Egerton 

The Origination of the Greek Verb. By 
W. Vincent, p.p. 13. Ginger 

Hebraica Grammat. Rud. in ufum Schol. 
Weim. Edidit. ¥ A, Salmon. 28 6d 
Dilly 

Principles of Grammar. By G. Wright- 
8vo. 286d Robinfons 

Grammatical Tables of the Latin Lan- 
guage. 186d Johnfon 

Introduétion to Engiith Grammar. By 
a Schoolmafter. od Booiey 

Vocabulary of the German Language, 
with Phrafes. By E. Heffe. 2s ib- 

Book-keeping ¢:itomifed. By J- Shaw. 
1s 64d Johnfon 

Sequel to the Teagher’s Affiftant- By 
Mrs. Trimmer, 356d Li ngman 

Evenings 













Evenings at Home: or, the Juvenile 
Budget opened, Vol. 4. 18 6d John- 
fon 


Vific fora Week; original Tales, Anec- 
dotes, &c. By the Author of the Six 
Princefles of Babylon. 12mo0 435 6d 
fewed Hookham and Co. 

Beauties of Fabies in Verfe. 3s fewed. 
Smeaton 

Abregé de l’Hiftoire Ancienne. 38. 6d. 
bound Dilly 

Catechifm of Health. From the German 
of B. C. Fauft. 2s fewed. Dilly 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mifcellanies. By W. Hett, A.M. 3%. 
Crowcer 

The Peripatetic, or Sketches of the 
Heart. of Nature, and of Society. By 
J. Theiwall, 3 vols. Q& fewed, 
Eaton 

The Cypriots, or Miniature of the 15% 
Century. 2 vols, 12mo. 758 fewed 
Bell 

Letter on the Celibacy of Fellows of 
Colleges. 1s Johnfon 

The Garden of Ifleworth. 1s 6d Chap- 
man 

The Female Monitor. 6d Parfons 
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PUBLISH®&D IN THE LAST SIX MONTHS OF 1794. 505 


Review of Events in the Town of Mane 
thefter, beigg a Sequel to his Trial. 
By T. Walker. 2s 64 Johnion 

Narrative of Tranfaétions in the Poft- 
Office between C, Bonner and others. 
1s Hebburn 4 

Obfervations on the Emigration of Dr 
Prieflley. 1s 6d Stockeale 

Letter to James White, Efq; on the 
Correfpondence between him and Mr. 
Toulmin. By J: Kentithh, 8vo 16 
Johafon 

Letter to Mr. Pitt on an extraordinary 
Application for a Peerage. By. B. 
Sullivan, 286d Gliadon 

Letter to the Inhabitants of Spital- 
fields. 3d Hawes 

Defultory Thoughts on the Crimes of 
the French Nation. 2s Bell 

Official Documents of Lord Howe's Vice 
tory over the French Fleet. 18 De- 
brett 

Lift of Charitable Inftitutions in Great 
Britain. 18 Johnfon 

A Lift of Officers in the Militia and 
Fencibles. Walter 

Bailey's Lift of Bankrupts, Dividends, 
and Certificates, from 1772 to 1793+ 
2 vols. $vo. ros. 6d. fewed, Allen 
and Weft, 
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§ Books reviewe1 have the firft word printed in Capitals; Nofives of 
new Books, and Articles of Intelligence, in Italics: the Languages in 
which Books are written, if not in £nglifh wholly, are pointed out by, 
Ax Arabic, Fé. LE thiopic, B. Bohemian, C. Chinefe, Ca. Coptic, Cu 
Curdifianic, D. Dutch, Dan. Danfke, E. Englifo, ¥. French, G. German, 
Gr. Greek, Gre. Greenlandic, H. Hebrew, Hu. Hungarian, 1. dtalian, 
Icel. Icelandic, L. Latin, Lap. Laplandic, N. Norwegian, P. Portu: 

_ gucfe, Po. Polifh, R. Ruffian, S. Spanifh, Sam. Samaritan, Se. Sclavo- 
nian, SW. Swadifo, Syr. Syriacy W. Wel, Wa. Wallachian, foliowing 
the Title: either of thefe placed after the Number of the Page de- 
notes, that the Reader will not there meet with Information on the 
Subject, but be referred to fome Book, in fuch Language, in which 


he may obtain it. 


Ae 


Abbots of Evefham 
Aberdeen, account of 2.E 
Abforption, how performed 234 
AcaveEmyy, Royal lrih, TranfaGions 
of the, Vol. 1V. 176 
Academy, Imperial, of Sciences, at Pe- 
teriburg, TranfaCtions of the, Vol. Ill, 

L 442 
Account of a rich illuminated Mifial 
364 

Achromatic object gl«fles for micro- 
feopes, theory of 442 L 
Acid, marine,, remarks on 173 
table of the fpecific gra- 
vity of 177 
~—— nitrous, obfervations on 178 
Acids, mineral, on the &rngth of 176 
Actions, involuntary, improperly fo 
calied 231 
Apvams’s (G.) Le&ures on Natural and 
Experimenial Philofophy 237 
Addiion’s Cato, latin verfion of 477 E, L 
Appexrss to the Elefors of Norwich 
2065 

Appress to the Proprietors of Eaft- 
India Stock 306 
&c. by Anti-Carmagnol id. 

South Carolinians 307 
Apventures of Tim. Twig 272 
“Eneip of Virgil, in Blank Verfe 143 
Africans, medical practice of the 222 L 
- remarks on the 103 

Ace of Confufion taken for that of 
Reafon, F 287 

- Reafon, Anfwers to 202, 28s, 

227, 40%, 402 

Age, obfervations on 2135 234 
Agricucture, Hittory of, in Sweden, Sw. 
734 


404 








Agriculture, on the improvement of 

365E 

Agrippa, character of 272 E 
Ague, fee Fever, intermittent. 

Air, dephlogifticated, cheap method of 

procuring 333 

—— nature and properties of 238 EF 

Airs, artificial, on the medical ufes of 

‘222 

Ale, receipt for making 74 

ALEXANDER (D.) on the Croup 28:1 

Algebraic formule, remarks on fome 

442 L 

Alkali, foffil, obfervations on 222 L 

— volatile, cauftic, remarkson 17% 

muriated, obiervations 

on 222 1, 

Alphabet, englith, remarks on the 41% 

Alphabetical characters, obfervations on 

4qis 

AmantTus and Ejmira 104 

America, Information refpecting 251 

Amcrica, conftitution:, &c, of the va- 

rious fates of g08 E 

general obfervations on 254 

literary tate of 253 

natural hiltory of part of 

446 4 

——— on emigration to 251, 495 

the behaviour of Britain to 

307 £ 

war between Britain 

471 

political ftate of 252 

what parts of, beft adapted to 

an englifhman 262 

American Calendar 308 

Ammoniac, fal, virtues of, in intermit- 

tents 222 L 

Ammon’s (Dr. C. F-) Chriftology of the 


Old Teftament, G 217 
AMUSEMENT 








and 








LoNeoD BX, 
Babrdt’s (Dr. C. F.) Catechifm of New 





Amus?mMentT Hall 21% 
ANALYTICAL Review, Anfwer to the 
Calumnies of the 211 
_ ' Reviewers, Letter to the 
’ 434 
Awna‘trom'cat Arguments for the Doc- 
trine of Materialitm 419 
Anatomice pathological Effay on Kidneys 
without Ureters, G 445 
Anecdotes 216, 407 
Animal heat, theory of 238 E 


matter, organizatian of 234 E 
Animals preying on one another con- 

fiftent with general happinefs 324 E 
- why varying according to the 














climate 462 

- fee Brutes. 
ANNA Maria's Poems 162 
ANTICHRIST in the French Convention 
48 
Antimony, on preparations of 222 c 
Antiquities IITs 335 
- iri 333, 134 
- fcottith 418 
Apennines, mineralogical tour in the 
703 I 
Apoplexy, obfervations on 234 E 
Apothecary’s Dictionary, G 107 


APPEAL to the New Teftament in Proof 

of the Divinity of the Sonof God 433 
APYrenpix to Vindicia@ Britannice 211 
Apprenticethips, ftri€tures on 182 E 
Arable land, inftruétions for managing 

238 

ArRcritectTyreE, Rudiments of 28a 
Architecture, dictionary of the terms of 








284 E 

hiftory of ib. E 
of the greeks and romans 
ib, E 


Armrecr (Bar. d*) Authentic Papers 
relative to the Detentionof, F 322 











Army, fianding, remarks on a 352 
Aflociation, difeafes of 233 
increafed, temperament of 
227 
Afronomical Tranfadtions, Crem{munfter, . 
L 303 
Aftronomical obfervationg 442L, 
443 L 
on the mean 
refult of 442 L 
Afironomy, Elements of, G 333 
Aftronomy, hiftory of 333.G 
- obfervations on 232 E 
ATTORNEY, modern, Progtefs and 
Practice of a 413 
Attra@tion, remarks on 442 L 


AvuTHeENTic Papers relative to the De- 
tention of Baron Armfelt, F 322 


Be .~s 
Badges of dif_inétion, remarks on 244 F 











tural Religion, G 110 
— Socratic Dialogues, 
G $b. 
Banisuen Man 254 
Bankers, duties of 374 
Banking, obfervations on 374 
Baptifm, remarks on 105 
Baraer’s (Jof.) Sermon on the Death 
of the Rev. T. Reader 200 
Bark, Yellow, Inquiry into the medical 
Efficacy of the 83 
Barometer, portable 178 E 
- lelfregifiering 179 E 
Barrennefs, obfervations on 2348 


Barry's(Dr. E.) Familiar Letters 213 
Balaltes, analyfis of water found in 220 


Bath, defcription of 139 z 
Bathing, cold, obfervations on 234, 
: 334, 33% 

—————- effets of on the pulfe 332 
————e- Warn 33" 
Baths, On the Nature and Ufe of, G 
id. 

Bats appear to poflefs a fixth fenfe 108, 
220 

Be comforted, F 208 
Beaumont’s (J. P.) Memoirs of Du- 
mouriecr 1% 


Beauty, analyfis of the idea of 162 
Beddces's (Dx. T.) Propofal for the Im- 


provement of Medicine 222 
Betcium, Hiftorical View of the Re- 
volution in, F 141 
Belgium, account of 14%, 144 


-- charaéter of the people of i. 
Berswam’s (T.) Sermon on the Cor- 
ruptions of Chriftianity 42 
(W.) Memoirs of the Kings 
of Britain of the Houfe of Brunfwic 
359 

Ben t's (W.) Meteorological Journal of 








1793 $5 
Bexcsrorn’s (Jas-) A-neid of Virgil 





113 

Berincton’s (J.) Memoirs of Greg. 
Panzani 95 
&ce Re- 

marks on 99 
Berkeley (Dr.) ftrictures on 159 
Beroldingen’s (Bar.) Obfervations, é&c. 
relative to Mineralogy, G e20 
Bervrer late than never 427 


Beuerberg, Printed Books of the a5th 

Century at, G 43% 
Bile, on the nature and ufes of 5% 
Biccrareia Britannica, Vol. Ve & 
Birch, athes of, contain little manganefe 


44> 
Brain's (Dr. H.) Sermons, Vol. IV. 


39¢ 
Braxe’s (M.) Letter to the Clergy of 
the Church of Scocland a 
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IN DEX. 


Blind man reftored to fight, problem 
reipecting a 159 
Blifters beneficial in affeétions of the 
lungs 107 
Biix’s (M.) Hiftory of Agriculture in 
Sweden, Sw 334 
Blood, how oxygenated in the lungs and 
placenta 234 E 
Bodies can at where they are not 456 
- two may be in one place id. 
Bickb (Dr. J.G.) on the Application of 
Eleét.icity to the human Body, G 330 
Eotriger (C. A.) On an ancient earthen 
Vale, G 335 
Bobemia, State of, G 218 
Books and pamphlets publithed in the 
laft fix months of 1794 498 
-—— printed in the 15th century, 112 L, 
ib. G 
Bowrrs’s (J.) Reflections 2 
Farther RefleCtions 4% 
(W.L.) Sonnets 

Brabant, ancient conftitution of 147 
Brain of an ox offified 108 
-—— remarks on injuries and defects of 
the 415,419 
Bramins, cruelty of the 134 
Brewrr, Every Man his own 72 
Bridge of a fingle arch 139 
w—— the Devil's 140 
Bricf Sketch of the Campaign between 
the Rhine and the Saar, G yit 
on the 
Saar and Blies, G 1De 
Briftol, deicription of 139 E 
Britain, Great, Charitable Inftiru- 
tions in 440 
—— Memoirs of the 
Kings of, of the Houle of Brunfwic 
3:0 
on the Fifhery of 66 
Britain, advice to the catholics of — 97 
o——— and France, on the prefe nt war 
between 44, 77, 85, 198, 204, 206, 
335s 321, 421, 420-8, 472-6, 481-3 
———- charitable inititutions in 440 E 
——— hiftory of the catholics in, from 
the reign of Elizabeth o6 E 
———— injuttice of late practifed in 76 
——— on a reform of the parliament of 
$3 ©, 354 
————— the behaviour of, to America 
307 E 
conftitution of 344, 370 
ecciefiaftical eftablishment 























manners of 

national debt of 
pattiament of 8; E, 354, 
‘ 37° 373 
preient ftate of 4c, 110, 
2055 415, 422, 42", 426 
War between America and 
47% 











Britain, origin of the houfe of commend 
of I75 

. : 3 

remarks on the hiftory ofy during 
the reign of George IJ, 46% 
fiate of agriculture in 368 


BriTaNnnia; a Poem 165 


Britifo Bards and Druids, Hiftory of the 


: 448 
Brunazzi’s (J. M.) New Methed of 
uniting the Harelip, I 445 
Bruns’s ( Prof.) inedited Sermons of Lu 
ther, G 106 
Brutes, how diftinguifhed from man 
227, 450, 462, 463 
on the Mind of 169, 161, 450, 
62 
Brutus, charaéter of 269 is 
Bucuanan (J.L.) on the Fithery of 
Great Britain 64 
Bifch's (J. G.) Progrefs of his mind and 
Adtivity, G 21 
BuraM, Account of the Expedition to 
147 
Ifland of 364 
Burja’s (A.) Elements of Aftronomy, G 
333 
Introduciion to Optics, &c. 
G 217 
Burke (E.) Defence of the Conduét of 
$3 
Burrerr’s (Lady) Thymbriad 21 
Burying, ancient mode of, in Scotland 
418 
Bufinefs, too eager purfuit of, injurious 
to religion 390 E 
Bote, ifle of 140 
Butcer’s (W.) Tranflation of Weifs’s 
Relations between France and Swit- 
zerland ; bs 








C. 
Caballero (R. D.) on the Origin of Print- 
ing in Spain, L 432 
Celfar (A.) character of 272 E 
(J-) character of 269 
Calculi, biliary 58, 234 E 
— urinary obfervations on 56,234 
GALFEnparR, American Zot 
Cato !nguiry inte the Office and Dutigs 
of Jurymen 303 
Czlonne, charadter and condudt of 339 EF 
Campaign between the Rhine apd the 
saar, G sit 
on the Saar and Blies, G  . 
Candieficks, ancient, curious 225 
CanthaAdes, on the nature and ule of 
221 LL. 
Caout-chouc, observations en 201 L 
Carriage, travelling, defcription of a 
248 F 
Catalepfy, obfervations on 233 E 
Catalogue of von Einfiedel’s Library, G 
448 
Cata- 





I-N D's X, 





Cat alogue of books and pamphlets pub- 
lithed in the laf fix months of 1794 


49% 
€atara&t in Wales 140 
Cs recsism for children and youth 201 
Carechifm ot Natural Religion, G  11ro 
Catechifma@, remarks on 201 
Cathartics, obfervations on 227 
Cazitine, character of 269 E 
Cato of Utica, character of 269 E 
Catoptrics, Introdu@ion to, G 217 


Cauie and effect, obfervations on 452 
CavALto (T-) on the Mother- of-Peast 
Micrometer 283 
Centripetal forces reguifite to deferibe 
curves notin the fame plane 442 L 
Certainty, phyfical and mathematical, 
difference of 456, 458 





Chapel, vocal 13 
Cuaracrvers of-Erfkine and Mingay 
172 

CuarGE to the Grand Jury of Middie- 
fex 298 
&c. Stri€fures on 200 
CuariTasce Inftitutions in Great bri- 
tain 440 
Charity, obfervgtians on 391 E 


Charles X1], anecdotes of 335G 
Craussaxp (P.) on the Revolutions of 





Belgium and Liege, F 141 
Cuemicat Diflertation on the Waters 
of Pila 2738 

F flays 390 

Chemical Inveftigations of fome Fofiils, 
G 220 


Chemiftry antiphlogiftic, defence of 54 E 
on the new nomenclature of 











53 

Qbenier’s Timoleon, F 336 
Children on employing in manufaCtories 
AIS 

the difeafes of 228 

fhould be brought up by their 

Own parents 352,215 


Cuitp’s (&.) Every Man his owa 

Brewer 72 
Chirurgical mach'nes 4441, 4451 
Chrif, Defence of the Divinity of, D 106 
Chrift, grounds for the expectation of, 

in the Old Teftament 2i17G 
eee Not Gud 3290 


-— on the charaéter and conduét of 


188, 189, 190; 2so E 
divinity of 3209, 483 
relarrection of 491, 329 
— vicarious fufferings of 287, 











289 E 
Crristran Religion, Principles and 
Duties of the 201 


Chrifian Religion, Introduction to a 
"fundamental Knowledge of the, G 105 
CunisTiansTy the galy true Theo- 

souy avs 








Curistraxity, View of the Evie 
dences of 28, 18¢ 
Chritianity, advantages arifing from 1965 
23g E, 397 B 
— condut injurious to 248 
—o———anwee Cvidences of 29, 185, 299 Gy 
286, 289 
————-«—« objections to, anfwered 
193-6 
propagation of 2@ &c., 192 
remarks on 285, 289, 443 
— fource of the correptions of 
z 
Chriftians, earty, fufferings of the ~ 
Cbriftolog y of the Ola I ‘ettament, G 217 
CurowoLoeicat Table of Univerfal 
hiiftory, F 148 
Church and fate, on the union of =. 48 
of Rome, remarks on the 93 
4 




















— rife of the 

Cicero on Divination, L 219 
Cicero, banifhment and death of 269 
charaéter of 269 E 
Cinchona, method of determining the 














goodnefs af 3342 
new {pecies of 3h4 

———-— on the different kinds of id 
- ule of 384, 336 


Crvit Liberty guarded againft Abafe 395 
Craruam's (S.) Sermon before the 

K narefborough VolunteerCompany 396 
Vifitation Sermon 44 











Claiiical learning, remarks on 4if 
Cleopatra, character of 27" 
Crercy of Scotland, Letter tothe 84 
Clergy, advice to the 44 
———— duties of the 374 E 
——-—- of the church ef England, lait 
convocation of the 35% 
on 

the education of the aizE 
— of 

the ftate of the $7,913 E 
utility of the 296 





Clofter Severn, documents refpe€ting the 

convention of 330 F.G 
Coins of various countries 218 F 
Cold, effedts of, on the human cael 


Cot ERIDCE’S (S. &) Fall of Rite- 


{piers 430 
CoLLecTion of ornamental Plants and 
Shrubs, BP 27% 
Colours, blue, from the mother water of 
phofphorared foda 4iy 
———— nature of 238 E 


—~———— on the ocular fpe&tra of 235 E 

Combuftion, theory of 238 E 

Commentary on Revelations Xl 3¢§ 

Commentary on the Book on war 
&e. L 

Commons, On the Struéture of ‘he 
Houfe of 
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IN D£ X. 


Conceptions, what 1535 157 
Cones, fcalene, on the fuperficies of 
442L 
Conferva, {pecies of, invifible to the 
naked eye id. L 
Consequences; or the School for 
Prejudice 440 
ConsiperaTions addreffed to thofe 
who have fubfcribed towards the In- 
creafe of the Military 203 
— - on the Structure of 
the Houfe of Commons 83 
Confiftency of principle and conduét ne- 
ceflary 289 E 
Conftitutions, different 225 
Confumption of the Lungs, On the Nature 
and ‘Treatment of the, F 106 
Contagivus matters, obiervations on 
231 
378 





Contraéts, public, remarks on 
Convocation, laft meeting of the 351 
Convultions explained 233 E 
Ceoxe's (J.) Monarchy no Creature of 
God's making 429 
Cooren's (T.) Information refpecting 
America 258 
Copper-mine, Paris mountain, defcribed 
141 E 
Coryuotp Tenure, Practical Treatife 
on 409 
Cornoya’s (I.) Tranflation of Styanfky’s 
Bohemia, G 218 
Cornwall, account of the tin-mines in 
136 
Corporations, ftritures on 182 E 
Coiyza from cold applied to the feet 
234E 
Cottage, fcottith 17 
Count Roderic’s Caflle 488 
Country Parith, Sermon in a 398 
Courcy, Edward de 47 
Cramer's (J. A.) Letters on Natural Phi- 
lofophy, G 221 
Cramp, explained 233E 
Crem/munfer Aftronomical TranfaCtions, 
3 
Crove, on the Nature and Cure of the 
281 
Crumre (Dr. S.) on the Nature and 
Properties of Opium 59 
CucumsBer, Tregtife on the Culture of 
the 368 
CympBrrzranp’s (R.) Jew 436 
Cup-mofs, remarks on 2221, 
Cupid, how reprefented by the hindus 
130 
Curiofity, idle 392 
Cursox y StriGures on Lord Chief Jur 
ftice Eyre’s Charge 300 
Cynxancue trachealis, Nature and Cure 
of the 28: 


dD. 
Dale (D.) anecdote of 
Dancing, Scottith 
Darwin's (Dr. E.) Zoonomia 
Dazbe’s Pentateuch, 
ad Ed, 
David, on the character of 289 
Davy's (C.) Vifitation Sermon 29; 
Day (1.) character of 2 
Deacon (W.) on Juftification by Faith 
z 
Death from ctflation of irritability : 
234E 
gout in the Romach 
234E 
immoderate laughter 233 £ 
Debt, on the laws refpecting 413 
DreciaratTion and Confeffion of 
Robert Watt 404 
Deeime of the Manners, Science, and 
Language of the Romans, G 447 
Dedication, curious 5 
Derence of the Condu& of Ms. Burke 
83 


216 
14 

. 225 
with Notes, L, 
106 











War againft France 

204 
Defence of the Divinity of Chrift, D 106 
—- Honour of Baron Knigge, 
G 109 
De Foe (D.) curious dedication by 5 
Deism difarmed 402 
Deiany (Dr.) firft introduced modern 
gardening into Ireland 183 
Denmark, Ordinances refpeéting the Li- 
berty of the Prefs in, G 218 
Denmark and R vfiia, negotiation between, 
re{pecting Holftein 335G 
Descrirtion of the Mother-of-Pearl 
Micrometer 233 
Desicns in Perfpective for Villas 46 
Defpotifm the confequence of depravity 
of manners 448 G 
Detraétion, on the propenfity to, in fmall 
towns 213E 
Devotion, family, recommended 200 
DiaLoGv® between a corrupt Burgefs 
and a patriotic Kmight 434 
Dra LoGves between a Reformer and an 
Anti-revalutionift 319 
Dialogucs, Socratic, G 119 
Diéionary, Apothecary’s, G 107 
Digettion, obtervations on 234% 

———— ftrengthened after an emetic 
ib- E 
Digitalis, obfervations on id» E 
Dieptrics, introduction to, G 217 
Discourse on the Wifdom and Good- 
nefs af God 398 
Difeafes, clafles of 228 
—— on the periuds of 234 
——— removal of the original cavfe of, 
not always fufficient to remove the dif 
cafe 382 
DignoanssT 











IN D 





Disnontst Shame the primary Source 
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Meteors, obfervations on 233 E 
Meyer (H.) on an ancient earthen Vafe, 
G 935 
Micrometer, Mother-of-Pearl, De- 
fcription and Ufe of the 233 
Micrometer, how to rectify 334 L 
— new 283, 334 L 
Microfcopes, on the conftruction of 


238 E 

— theory of achromatic object 
glafies for 462 L 
Mititary, Confiderations addrefied to 
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Increafe of the 203 
Mitw’s (R.) Faft Sermon 44 
Mind of brutes 160, 1625 450 
—— operations of the 255 
—— progrefs of the 150, 449 
—<— tranguillity of, how to acquire 
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Mineralogy, Obfervations, Doubts, and. 
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Miscerraneroes Poetry, E,L 476 
Misfortune, advantages of fortitude veg 
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Missa, Account of a rich illuminated 

364 
Misstons, Letters on 297 
Mithridatés, character. of 269 E 
Mocutrety fy tem, obfervations on the 304 
Mobammedanifm, on the propagation of 
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Moldenbawer’s (Dr. D, G.) Procefs 
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Monach, fall of the 440 
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Moon; on the parallax of the 934 L 
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Bre how communicated by impul~ 
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Mufcles, obfervatione on the 2% 
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N. 
Naxxattve of the fiege of Lyons, F 


Nasn’s (M.) Anfwer to Paine’s —— of 
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Narurat and Experimental Philofo- 
yx Le@tures on 237 
Natural Hiftory of Mountains, G. 220 
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Necromancer: or the Tale 
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Nerves, obfervations on the 
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involuntary 445 L 
Maavess Syitem, Experiments on the 
63 
Newrolopical Tabies, L 445 
Newton's Letters toa Wife — 100 
Nicwotson's (G.) Eflays on Theole- 
gical Subjeéts 3 
Nobility, Remarks on 340; 436 
Neefjel:'s (J-+A-) Uluftrations of Romans 
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Norr (Dr. J.) om the Waters of Pi 
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OrsyxvaTrons on the Lawof Treafon 
302 

Obfervations, Doubts, and Queries, rela- 
tive to Mineralogy, G 220 
— on the Confumption of the 











Lungs, F 106 
Two chirurgical Ma- 

chines, I 444 
— taken from Experience, 

Vol. IV, G 219 
Oftavia, charaéter of 271 
Ode to apathy 3163 
—— fancy 164 


Odours, nature of 238 E 
Oils rendered clear and colourlefs 418 
Old age, remarks on 213 


OriumM, Inquiry ing the Nature and 





Properties of 59 
Opiam, analyfis of 6o 
women effects of 59, 61, 64 
——— impurity of 59 
———— on the purification of 62 E 

ftimulart $9 
virtues of 62 E, 222 L 





Optics, Incsoduction to, G 217 
Ordinances refpetting the Liberty of the 
Prefs in Denmark, G 238 
Organs of fenfe, original fibres of, remain 
unchanged 234 E 
©xicinx, &c. of the prefent War, im- 
partially confidered 481 
OxNAMERKTAL Plants and Shrubs, F 


273 
Orthography, principles of 465 E 
Offification of the brain of an ox 108 


Ourfelwes, on the Knowledge of, G 110 
Ov Tsing of a Commentary on Revela- 

tions XI 85 
Ovid, charaéter of 272 E 
Owen’s (J.) affize Sermon 293 


P. 
Pain, obfervationson 2325 233) 457 
warm dathing alleviates 332 
Paine’s Age of Reafon, Anfwers to 
285, 287, 4O15 402 
-- — meafured by 
the Standard of Truth 262 
Painiing and poetry, errour refpecting 
259 
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Paifley, account of 
vocal chapel at 33 
Paxennawm’s (Capt.) Subfitute for a 
lof Rudder 65 
Paxry’s (W.) View of the Evidences of 
Chriftianity 28, 185 
Pallas’s (P.5.) Guldenftedt’s Travels, 
G 249 
Pa'liani (L.) on Two chirurgical Ma. 
chines _ 404 
Paliy, obfervations on 2339 234 E 
Panzan1 (G,) Memoirs of 95 





Parents fhould have the éare of their 
own children 182, 216 
Paris, condué&t of J.Petion, mayor of 


24%. 

——— ftate of, before the mayoralty of 
Petion 241 
Parisian, The 489 
Parliament, on a reform of 83 E, 309, 


35 

proceedings of the Yorkshire 
committee refpecting a reform of 308 
Parsons’s (E.) Sermon on the Death: 
of the Rev. W. Price 206 
Parsons's (Mrs.) Lucy 49. 
Paffions, government of the, neceffary 
200 E 

Patte fon (Dr.) on the Relation of Mee 
teorology to Medicine 446 
Payne's (J.) Epitome of Hiftory 359 
Peace, On , 434 
Peacock (D. M.) on the Stru@ure of 
the Houfe of Commons 83 
Prarson’s (Dr.) Tranflation of the 
Table of Chemical Nomenclattre ¢32 
Pen, fountain, defcribed 238 F 
Penance, ancient modes of 16 
Prwnrose’s (Dr. F.) Effays Phyfiological 





and Pradtical 282 
Pentateuch, with Notes, L 106 
People, on aflemblies of the . 300 
Perception, what 154 


Pericatdium, abforption from the, pro- 

cured by emetics 234 E 
Perfecution, religious 7 
Perth, account of 21E 
Peter }, of Ruffia, anedotes of 375 G 
Petron’s (J.) Works, Vol. 1V, F 242 
Pharmaceutical Di€tionary, G 107 
Pharmacy and Materia Medica, Tracts 

on, L 228 
Philofophers of Megara defended 311 L 
Philofogbicad ideas on Religion and the 

Spirit of pure Chriftianity, G 443 
Philofophy, caufes of errour in 131,454 
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Phthifis, obfervations on 106 
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Prsa, On thesThetmal Waters of 273 
pe * on the chara&ter and conduét 
421, 422, 428 
Pit 7 T's (Mr.) alarming Affertion refuted 
ar 
Placenta, oxygenation of the blood in 
the 234E 
Prain and ufeful Inftructions to Far- 
mers 232 
Planet, new, on the orbitofthe 334 L 
Planets, phenomena of the 238 E 
Pirants and Shrubs, Ornamental, F 
278 
Plants, umbelliferous, remarks on 324 E 
---— why varying according te the cli- 
mate 462 
Platina, perhaps known, as well as the 
art of manufacturing it, long ago 221 


Pleurify, obfervations on 234 EB, i. E 
Prowpen (F.) Letter to $9 
Prowpen’s (C.) Remarks on Bering- 
ton’s Memoirs of Panzani ib» 
Poems by Mr. Jerningham, Vol. lI 
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of Anna Maria 162 





Poetical extracts 6, 21-5) 115-21, 163- 
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latin 477 

Poetry and painting, errour refpedcting 
259 

defcriptive, remarks on 473 

on tranflation of 133 
Poifons, obfervations on 64 
Poland, policy of the emprefs of Ruffia 
re{peCting 315 E 
Poriticat Effays relative to the Affairs 
of Ireland 90 





— Papers chiefly refpecting a 
Reform of Parliament . 08 
Pelitical and Economical Memoirs of 


Spain, S ~ 447 
Political difcuffion, neceflity of 93385 
Pompcy, character of 269 E 


Pont-y-pridd 339 
Poor, Friendly Addrefs to the 215 


Poor, on inftrugting the 289 E. 


Pope's paftorals, Meffiah, and ode on 
St. Cecilia's day, latin verfions fet] 

’ 
Popes, -yife of the power of the 48 
Portal (Prof. A.) on the Confaumption of 


the Lungs, F 106 
Porter, receipt for making 73 
Portevs’s (Bith.) Sermons, Vol. a 

2 
Portraits, Roman 266 
Pfibumous Works of count Lynar, F, G 

335 
Potath, remarks on 442 
Po atocs, on the culture of ~ 283 
Paactican Effays on the Natural Hif- 

tory of Mountains, G 220 
Preaching extcmpore recommended 44E 


Praeyupicer, School for 
Prejudice, obfervations on 457 
Prefs, on the liberty of the 37° 
——— ftate of the, in Denmark 218 
Preston's (R.) View of the Rule in 
- Shelley's Cafe 410 
Paice (U.) on the Pidturefque 2.59 
wenmee (W.) Sermon on the Death of 
2 
Prince of Wales, Epittle to the re 
Principias and Duties of the cnt, 





tian Religion sae 
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Prinsgr on the Mocurrery Sytem, 

Anfwer to 304 

Printed Books of the sth Century at 

Beuerberg, G ita 

Printing, Origin of, in Spain, L112 

Prizes adjudged 106, 448 

-~—— fubjedts announced for 105, 441, 

4423 

Probability, remarks on 4s7E 

— againft the Knights Templars, 

Iiz 

Procress and Pradtice of a _— 

Attorney 413 

Progrefs of my Mind and my Aétivity, 
by Prof, Bu ch, G ar 


Projectiles, on the motion of. _ 
Paosrect before Us 313 
of the political relations be- 
tween France and Switgerland $2 
Providence, national 289 E 
Prufian Army, Campains of the, G 111 
Psaums of David methodiged 297 
Pusticora Verax to the Prince of 
Wales 495 
Pulfe, frequency of the, diminithed by 
bathing 332 
Pyx’s (H. J.) Siege of Meaux 26 
Pyramids, ifoperimetrical, remarks on 
442 L 





Quack medicines, ics on 236 


Quickfilver mines, fpanith 4438 


R, 
Rain, obfervations on 238 E 
Reavt&r (T.) Sermon on eager ba 


Reining faculty, obfervations on ‘be 


160, 449, 454 
——n— in philofophy, on the n ethod 
of 2386 


Redemption, on the do@trine of | ” 
Rrnvu's (J-) Mitcelianeous pee! 
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Rueriictions fubmitted to the Conte 
deration of the combined Powers 441 


Pacform, obfervations en 84, 396 
Rervutation of Mr. Pitt's alarming 
Affertion 395 
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Rides s European Traveller’s Guide, 
217 
Ruetien between a State and it's Servants 
confidered, G 
Religioz, Natural, Catechifm of, G 11 
Religicn deducible from natural philofo- 
hy 237 
2.0 importance of, to ) fociety ag6 E 
———— difference of opinionin 324 E 
-———— on the exercife of private judg- 
ment in 295» 350° 
——— remarks on 443 
Recicious Eafts, Seafonable Refiec- 
tions on 201 
— Fear of God recommended 
397 
Religious efablifhments, remarks-on 85, 
88, 196, 197,355 
os liberty 330 
perfecution , 7 
fyitems, various 12 
Resen (Dr. J.}on the Yellow Bark 383 
Rerort on the Commotions on Board 
the French Fleet, F 77 
Expences incurred with 
the Neutral Powers, F 207 
Mefittance, carly, necefity of 302,497 
Reiifting powers, remarks on 459 
Ref, abfobute, belongs only tofpace 462 
Retirement, advantages of 28q 
RevearEp Kaowledge ot fome Things 
that will fpeedily be fuifiled 202 
Revelation may be credibly &ttefted 286 
obiervations on ibe 
Reverations XI, Outline of a Com- 
mentary on 85 
Revolution, remarks on the 350 
Revorutions of Belgium and Liege, 
F 141 
Revolutions, remarks on 142 

















Ruynecer's (T.) Sermonto theSocicty 
of Unitarian Chri ftians 
Right, fente of, fhouid never be permitted 
to give way to perpnal confiderations 
203 
€ ghts of nations have always been Liable 
to intractions x1I 
Rise and fatal Efieéts of War 44 
Roads, on the manageme vt of 283 
RopesPierer, Fall of #@o 
~ Hittory of 175 
R ‘be! pierre, account Of 17 <p 244, 250 





Ropinson’s Sydney St. Aub, 179° 
Romaw Portra:ts 266 
Romance, hindu 123 


Reraxn:, Deciine of the Manners, S ‘cience, 
and Language of the, G 447 
Romans, gencral cheradter of the 28 E 
houfes and-villas of the 2. 4 E 
Rolfe, dog, very old wir 
Rothiay, town af tq tE 
Rowfeax's ConteSions, New Ed. F 4. 8 
Reeics’s Journal, extraéts from a0,17 





199. 


Rudder, loft, fobfitute for a 6s 
——— mode of preventing Bay 
Rupiments of Architefture a 


Race in Shelley's Cafe 410 

— Travels through, G 219 
Ruflia and Denmark, negotiation be- 
tween, re Holfteia = 335 G. 

=—— anecdotes of the court of 935 G, 


336G 

Ruffia’s (Emprefs of) policy refpecting 

Poland g15 E 
s. 

Sabbath, on the religious obfervance of a 

197 


Sr. Anpan’s (J. B.) Report on the 
‘Commotions on Board the French 
Ficet, F 77 

St. Just’s Report on the Expences ig- 
curred with the Neutral Powers, F 

207 

‘Sanmon's (T.A.) Hebrew Grammar, 
H, L 493 

Salts, neutral, method of afcertaining 
the proportien of ingredients in 177 

Sandwich (earl of) character of the 470 

Saturn, occultation of;in #775 ~33¢-L 

Savage, lines faid to be writen by -6 

Savile (Sir G.) correfpondence with, on 


a reform in parliament 709 £ 
Scarpa’s (Prof,) Neurological Tables, L 
445 
Scepticifmy animadverfions on 392 Pe 
457 
Schaeffer's (Dr. J. C.) Tour = 
France, &c., G 336 


Scblegel’s (Dr. J. Cy T.) Traéts on Phar- 
macy and Materia Medica, L 225 

Schipf's: (Dr. J. D.)' Hiktory of Tor- 
toifes, L. No. l1]—V, 109 

Schoerl, fee Vefavian gem. 

‘Scuoor for Prejudice = 

Science and the Arts, Memoirs of 365 





Science, divifions of igi 
wee obfervations on 3161, 4575 
progrefs of 345 
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Scipio, chara@ter of 
ScoTLawn, Levter-to the Clergy of the 


Church of 
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Letters to the Peers of 421 


— Toor through warious Parta 
ot ~ 8 
Scotland, ancient mode of burying in — 
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eee antiquities of 438 E 
on the fithery of 
reprefentation of sv 
village lately cearedin 3.86 
Scottish cottage 
— dancing 
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Screws, very fine, method of cutting 179 E 
Scripture, authenticity of the 32, 38, 

1g Iy 286 
moral tendency of the 2387 
ScyLLa more dangerous than Charyb- 








dis 205 
Seamen, duties of 374E 
Sxrasonasce Reflexions on Religious 

Fafts 205 
Secsetion, obfervations on 234¢E 
Selfexamination, neceflity of 111G 

. Senfation, difeafes of 230 
remarks on 352,155 

Senfe, fixth, fuppofed to be poffeffed by 
the bat — 108, 220 


Senfes, not deceitful in their nature 454 
on the operations of the 153,156 
Senfibility, temperament of 226 
Sen ttnciovs Lattin Poets, E,L 277 
Sequex to the State of France in May 
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Society on fubordination in 29 
fs of 310 G, 28 
Socratic Dia ues, G 110 


Soda, hiftory, analyfis, &c. of aaa L 
—— phofphorated, blue colours pro. 
duced from the mother water of 4) 

Sot prer, Duties of a I 
Soldier, duties of a 198 E, 3748 


Solidity, remarks on 461 
Solution, phenomena of 238B 
Sonnets by the rev. W. L. Bowles 23 
Space has no real exiftence 451E 


Spain, Origin of Printing in, L 112 
~——- Political and Economical Me- 

moirs of, S$ 447 
——- Phyfical and Medical Obfervations 





made in, F 
Spain, conftitution of 30 
——-~ on the difeafes of 44 
natural hiftory of ant 
——- ftate of religion in 361 
—— - trade, manufactures, produce, &c. 
f 4475 
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Spalding’s (Dr. G. L.) Commentary on 
the Book on Xenophanes,&c. L137 
Spallanzani's Travels in the Two Sici- 








tween aState and it’s Servants,G 334 _ ilies, I 108 
SuEttctey’s Cale, Rule in 410 Sprtcimens of Hindoo Literature 
Shingles from inflamed kidney 234 E : 122 
Ships mafts, improvement in 66 Speech, inveftigation of the principles of 
»——— rudders, method of fecuring 66 162 E 

fubftitute for, if loft 6s Spheroid, on fome properties of the 
Sicilies, Two, Travels in the, | Io a L 
Siz6z of Meaux 26 SritAcrit cps, Letter to the Inhabi- 
Sight, fee Vifion tants of 497 
Sincrare (Sir J.) Letter to 69 Spleen, enlarged 1£ 
Sx tcu of the War with Tippoo Sul- obfervations on the i. E 

taun 131 Standing army, remarks on 4 352 
Sxescrtes of the Charaéters of Erfkine Stars, fixed, on the aberrations of the 

and Mingay 172 Re: 334L 
Slavetrade, remarks on the 104 State of the Country in November 
Sma'l. pox, on the contagion of 231 1794 426 

remarks on 234E, ib, ——— Trials, Warning to Judges and 
utility of bathing in 332 — Jurors on : 304 
Smitn’s (Mrs.) Banithed Man 2°4 Stare and it’s Servants, relation between 
————— (W.) Addrefs to the South Ca- = the, @ 334 

rolinians 307 Sterne, plagiarifms of 455 
Snow, traveller in the ' ‘ 474 Watt: (J) > Senfe 3M 
Societies, charitable 440 FE, 49 tirling, account o 1] 

: fcientific, remarks on 365 Stomach, attion of the, decreafed in vo- 
Society, Literary and Philofophical,  miting _ 234 
of Manchefter, Memoirs of the, Vol. - death from gout inthe id. & 
IV 41 gp. nmmnmene fiftulous opening in the 180 
Society, EieStoral German Literary, Pi Scones, biliary and urinary, fee Calculi. 
Mannhcim 165 Story, woaderful E 404 
Royal, of Sciences, at Copen- Stranfky’s (P.) State of Bohemia, G 
hagen 441 218 


Sctiety for the reform of parliament, 

yorkthire, proceedings of the 308 E 
obfervations on 391E 
of Friends of the peoplé, pro- 
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Subfcriptions, public, remarks on 203 
Subftance, obfervations on 461 
SusstTrTuTeE for a lof& Rudder 65 


Sun, how to determine the fituation of 





the {pots in the 334L 
——. on the parallax of the 334L 
rotation of the 334 
Sunday ichools, obfervationson 1381, 
308 E 

Superttition 1S, 457 


Sweden, Hiftory of Agriculture in, Sw 


334 

Sweden, fragments of the hiftory of 
335G 
o————— papers refpecting a con{piracy 
againft 322F 
——— remarks on 3349335G 
Swedenborg, on the doctrines of 309 


SwitTzEpLanp and France, Political 
Relations between $2 
Sypnry Sr. Aubyn 170 


Sylla, character of 269 E 

Sympathy of parts 233 

Syncope expiained 2335 
T. 

Taxes of Elam 255 


Tavtersare’s (Dr. W.) Anatomical 
Arguments for Materialifm 419 
Taycror’s Tranflation of Julian’s Ora- 
tions 93 
Telemachus in Verfe, F 336 
‘Telefcop-s, demonftration of Newton's 
theorem for corre€ting the errours of 
the glaffes of 180 
————- micrometer for 224, 334L 
- on the conftruction of 238 E 
‘Temperaments 225 
Tempiars, Procefs againft the, G 112 





™ Ten tnorn’s(P.) Trapflation of Flam- 





menberg’s Necromancer 52 
Tenures Copyhoid, Practical Treatife 
on 4°09 
Tenures, copyhold, origin of 499 
—— remarks on id. 

obfervations on sioFE 





Tastament, New, Appeal to the, in 
Proof of the Divinity of the Son of 
God 483 

‘Tefamext, Old, Sketch of a Chriftology 
of the, G 217 

Teftament, New, apocryphal parts of the 
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on the quotations of 
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the Otd in the I 
- — remarks on paflages in 
the 10, $5, 106 G, 187, 329, id.» 
484E 


Old, grounds for the expeéta- 
tion of a Mefiiah in the 217G 





Teftament, Old, on the chaldaicifms and 
fyriaciims in the 493 L 
remarks on paffages in 
the 106 L, 187, 485 
Teftimony, human, remarks on 193 
THEAN THROPOS tees Kainees Diathee- 
kees 483 
Theology, on the exercife of private 
judgment in — 295 
Thiery’s (Dr.) Phyfical and medica? Ob- 
fer vations in Spain, F 443 
Thilow (Dr. G.H.) on Kidneys without 
Ureters, G 445 
Tromas’s (T.) Virtues of Hazel 322 
Txuor:’s (R. j.) Howe Triumphant 
276 
Tuovucuts on the public Duties of pri- 








vate Life 486 
Sufpenfion of the 

Habeas “orpus A& 203 
TuyMBEx1ap (The) 25 


Tibullus, charaéter of 272 
Timber, method of fortifying againft fire 


72 
Time has no real exiftence 451 £ 
Timeleon, a Tragedy, F 336 


Tin, account of the digging and manu- 
facture of, in Cornwall 136E 
Tinpat's (W.) Hiftory and Antiqui- 
ties of Evefham 403 
Tin-mine, defcent into a 135 
Tirroo Sultaun, Sketch of the war 
with 132 
TitTHEs politically, judicially, and juftly 
confidered ' $7 
Tithes, obfervations on ibe 
Tolis (D. J.) on the Nation of Gran- 


Chaco, I 446 
Tomb, ancient int 
Tongues, On the Gift of, G 329 
Tordenfkicld (P.) Eulogy of, Dan 219 
Torte:jes, Hiftory of, L 109 
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various Parts of Scotland 
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TIcur through France, England, Holland, 
and Italy, G 336 
— the fouthern Provinces of 
France, G 220 
Towntry’s (G.S.) Six Sermons 394 
Towns, englith, on the origin of 407 E 
Tradefmen, duties of 374 
Transactions of the Royal Irith 
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Virgil, charaéter of 114,272 
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Virtues of Hazel 322 
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Wutre (Jas-) Letter to 328 
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Wickliffe, tenets of 197 
Wire, Letters toa 100 
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Bards aud Druids 448 
Witners (Dr. T.) on the Errors and 
Defects of Medical Education 387 


Wldemar, a novel, G 336 
Wotrxrstonecrart’s (Mrs.) View of 
the French Revolution 337 
Wonverruc Travels of Prince Fan- 
Feredin 167 
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Wooprart’s (W.) Debates at the India 
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World, antiquity of the, according two 
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Worthip, public, importance of 491 E 
Wound in the ftomach, curious cafe of a 
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Writing, art of, known to Homer 181 
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the Divinity of Chrift, D 106 
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cacy of the 333 
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ERRAT Ay 


Page line. 
59 6, after Price add 5s. 
63. 4) fer phyhcian read phyfician. 
72 20, for gallons read quarts. 
g2 uit. put a mark of quotation at the 
end. 
96 2, for 473 read 508. 
122 note l. 3, for mortal read mortals. 
149 12 f.b. for perfpicuicy read perfpi- 
cacity. 
2sq $f. b. for fly read flee. 
251 is erroneuufly numbered 215. 
272 penult. af er crown add vo. 
ult. dele vo. 


Page line. 
295 26, for perceptive read preceptive: 


312 23, the femicolon fhould follow. 


France. 
3131 Fy or concerned read concerted. 
314 + be dele the comma at the end. 
329 21,22, for predicted read predicated. 
342 4f.b- for Macken read flackens. 
347 168. b. for 1792 read 1782. 
369 24 f. b. for mens’ read men’s. 
418 14 f. b. for fculpture read fepulturee 
442 22 f. b. for mutualy read mutually. 
442 3, for abend landifchen read 


abendlaadifchen. 




















